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Cuapter LY. 
After the red pottage comes the exceeding bitter cry. 


FIFTEEN years is a long time. What companies of trite reflec- 
tions crowd the mind as it looks back across the marshes and the 
fens, and the highlands and the lowlands, and the weary desert 


places, to some point that catches the eye in the middle distance! 
We stood there once. Perhaps we go back in memory—all the 
way back—to that little town and spire in the green country, and 
pray once again in the cool vision-haunted church, and peer up 
once again at the window in the narrow street where Love lived 
and looked out, where patience and affection dwell together now. 
They were always friends, those two. 

Or perhaps we look back toa parting of the ways which did not 
seem to be a parting at the time, and recall a “ Good-bye ” that was 
lightly uttered because it was only thought to be “ Au revoir.” We 
see now, from where we stand, the point where the paths diverged. 

Fifteen years ! 

They had not passed very smoothly over the head of Colonel 
Tempest. Whenever he looked back across the breezy uplands of 
his well-spent life, his eye avoided and yet was inevitably 
attracted with a loathing allurement to one dark spot in the 
middle distance, where 

Fifteen years ago or yesterday was it? 

The old nightmare, with the shuddering horror of yesterday 
mingled with the heavy pressure of years, might come back at 
any moment—was always coming back. 

That sultry night in July! 
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Everything was disjointed and fragmentary in his memory the 
morning after it; he could not see the whole. He had a confused 
recollection of an intense passionate hatred that was like a 
physical pain, and of Swayne’s voice saying, “ What’s a little 
boy?” And then there were slips of paper. Swayne said a bet 
was a bet. He, Colonel Tempest, had had something to do with 
those slips of paper—What ?—One had fallen on the floor, and 
Swayne had blotted it carefully. There was Swayne’s voice again, 
“Your handwriting ain’t up to much, Colonel.” He had written 
something then. What was it? His own name? Memory 
failed. Who was that devil in the room, with Swayne’s face and 
blurred watch-chain—two watch-chains—and the thick busy 
hands? And then it was night, and he was in the streets again 
in the hot darkness, among the blinking lamps and stars that 
looked like eyes, and Swayne was seeing him home. And 
there was a horror over everything; horror leant over him at 
night, horror woke him in the morning and pursued him through- 
out the day, and the next day, and the next. What had he done? 
He tried to piece together the broken fragments that his groping 
memory could glean; but nothing came of it—at least, nothing he 
could believe. But Swayne knew. On the third day he could 
bear it no longer, and he went to find him; but Swayne had 
disappeared. Colonel Tempest went up to his chambers on the 
pretence of a letter—of something; he knew not what. They 
were swept and garnished in readiness for new arrivals, for if one 
choice spirit disappears, a good landlady knows what to expect. 

Colonel Tempest looked once round the room, and then sat 
feebly down. It was as if for days he had been staring at a blank 
sheet, and now a dark slide had been suddenly taken from the 
magic lantern. The picture wes before him in all its tawdry 
distinctness. He knew what he had done. 

Colonel Tempest was not a radically bad man. Who is? But 
there was in him a kind of weakness of fibre which consists in 
being subservient to the impulse of the moment. The effects of a 
feeble yielding to impulse are sometimes hardly to be distinguished 
from those of the most deliberate and thorough-paced sin. 

He was conscious of good in himself, of a refined dislike to 
coarseness and vice even when he dabbled in it, of vague longings 
after better things, of amiable, even chivalrous, inclinations 
towards others, especially towards women not of his own family. 
In his own family, where there had always been, even in his 
mother’s time, some feminine weakness or imperfection for a 
manly nature to point out and ridicule, of course courtesy and 

tenderness could not be expected of him. 
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Thus at each juncture of his life he was obliged to justify 
what he would have called his failings, what some would have 
called sins, by laying the blame on others, and by this means to 
account for the glaring discrepancy between the inward and 
spiritual gracefulness of his feelings and the outward and visible 
signs of his actions. 

A man with such good impulses, such an affectionate nature, 
cannot be a sinner. If there was one thing more than another 
that Colonel Tempest thoroughly believed in, it was in his 
affectionate nature. He might have his faults, he was wont to 
say, but his heart was in the right place. If things went amiss, 
the fault was in the circumstance, in the temptation, in the 
unfortunate character of those with whom his life was knit. 
Weakness has its superstition, and superstition its scapegoat. 
His father had spoilt him. His wife had not understood him. 
His brother had played him false. Swayne had tempted him. 

What have not those to answer for who teach us in language, 
however spiritual, however orthodox, to lay our sins on others— 
on any other except ourselves ! 

After the first shock of panic, of terror lest he had done some- 
thing for which he might eventually have to suffer, Colonel 
Tempest struggled back to the well-worn position, now clutched 
with both hands, that he bad been betrayed in a moment of 
passion by a fiend in human shape, and that, if—anything 
happened, Swayne was the most to blame. 

Still they were dreadful days at first—dreadful weeks in which 
he suffered for Swayne’s sin. And Swayne seemed to have dis- 
appeared for good—or perhaps for evil. 

And then—gradually—inasmuch as nothing had power to affect 
him for long together, the horror lightened. 

The sun rose and set. The world went on. A year passed. 
Archie wrote for money from school. Things took their usual 
course. Colonel Tempest had his hair cut as usual; he observed 
with keen regret that it was thinning at the top. Life settled 
back into its old groove. 

Nothing happened. 

To persons gifted with imagination, what is more solemn, or 
more appalling, than the pause which follows on any decisive 
action which is perceived to kave within it the seed of a result— 
a result which even now is germinating in darkness, is growing 
towards the light, foreseen, but unknown? With what body will 
they come, we ask ourselyes—these slow results that spring from 
the dust of our spent actions? Faith sows and waits. Sin sows 
and trembles. The fool sows and forgets. Colonel Tempest was 
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practically an Atheist. He did not believe in cause and effect ; he 
believed in chance. He had sown, but perhaps nothing would 
come up. He had seen the lightning, but perhaps the thunder 
might not follow after all. 

Suddenly, one winter morning, without warning, it growled on 
the horizon. 

“ That inconvenient little nephew of yours has precious nearly 
hooked it,” said a man in the club to him as he camein. “ His 
tutor must be a plucky chap. I should owe him a grudge if I 
were you.” 

The man held out the paper to him, and, turning away with a 
laugh, went out whistling. He meant no harm; but the smallest 
arrow of a refined pleasantry can prick if it happens to come 
between the joints of the harness. 

Colonel Tempest felt sea-sick. The room was empty except for 
the waiter, who was arranging his breakfast on one of the tables 
by the window. The fire leapt and blazed; everything swayed. 
He sat down mechanically in his accustomed place, still clutching 
the paper. He tried to read it, to find the place, but he could see 
nothing. At last he poured out a cup of coffee and drank it, and 
then tried again. There it was: Narrow escape of Mr. Goodwin 
and Mr. Tempest on the Metropolitan Railway. Mr. Goodwin 
and his charge, Mr. Tempest, were returning by the last train 
from the Crystal Palace. Tremendous crowd on the platform. 
Struggle for the train as it came in. Mr. Tempest pushed down 
between the still moving train and the platform. Heroic devotion 
of Mr. Goodwin. Rescue of Mr. Tempest uninjured. Serious 
injuries of Mr. Goodwin. 

Colonel Tempest read no more. He wiped his forehead. 

Swayne’s men were at their devil’s work, then! Perhaps they had 
tried before and failed, and he had not heard of it? They would 
try again—presently. Perhaps next time they would succeed. 

The old horror woke up again with an acuteness that for the 
moment seemed greater than he could bear. Weak men should 
abstain from wrong-doing. They cannot stand the brunt of their 
own actions; the kick of the gun is too much for them. 

And from that time to this the horror never wholly left him ; 
if it slumbered, it was only to reawaken. At long intervals inci- 
dents happened, sometimes of the most trifling description, and 
some of which he did not even hear of at the time, which roused 
it afresh. There seemed to be a fate against John at Eton which 
followed him to Oxford. Archie, who was at Eton and Oxford 
with him, occasionally let things drop by chance which made 
Colonel Tempest’s blood run cold. 
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“They have failed so far,” he would say to himself; “but they 
will do it yet. I know they will do it in the end!” 

At last he made a desperate attempt to find Swayne, and cancel 
the bet; but perhaps Swayne knew the man he had to deal with, 
and had foreseen a movement of that kind. At any rate, he was 
not to be discovered. Colonel Tempest found himself helpless. 

Was there no anodyne for this recurring agony? He dared 
not drown it indrink. What might he not say under its influence? 
The consolations of religion, or rather of the Church, which he 
had always understood to be a sort of mental chloroform for un- 
easy consciences, did not seem to meet his case. The thought of 
John’s danger never troubled him—John’s possible death. The 
superstitious terror was for himself alone. He wanted a religion 
which would adhere to him of its own accord, and be in the way 
when needed ; and he tried various kinds of non-adhesive clerical 
mucilage recommended for the purpose, always careful to shake 
the bottle as directed, but—without effect. 

Perhaps a religion for self-centred people remains to be invented. 
Even religiosity (the Beecham of the spiritual life of the age) 
with its universal “ pain-killer ”—even religiosity, though it meets 
almost all requirements, does not quite fill that gap. 

Colonel Tempest became subject to long attacks of nervous 
irritation and depression. He ceased to be a good, and conse- 
quently a popular, companion. His health, never strong, always 
abused, began to waver. At fifty-five he looked thin and aged. 
He had come before his time to the evil days and the years which 
have no pleasure in them. 

As he turned out of St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, on 
this particular spring afternoon, whither he had gone to assist at 
a certain fashionable wedding at which his daughter Diana had 
officiated as bridesmaid, he looked broken down and feeble beyond 
his years. 

A broad-shouldered, dark man elbowed his way through the 
throng of footmen and spectators, and came up with him. 

“Are not you going back to the house?” he asked. 

“No,” said Colonel Tempest—“I hate weddings! I hate the 
whole thing. I only went to have a look at my child, who was 
bridesmaid. Di is my only daughter, but I don’t see much of 
her; others take care of that.” His tone was pathetic. He had 
gradually come to believe that his child had been wrested from 
him by Mrs. Courtenay, and that he was a defrauded parent. 

“Tam not going to the house, either,” said John Tempest, for 
it was he. “I don’t hate weddings, but I detest that one. Do 
you mind coming down to my club? I have not seen you really 
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to speak to since I came back. I want to have a talk with you 
about Archie; he seems to have been improving the shining hours 
during these three years I have been away.” 

Colonel Tempest winced jealously. He knew John had paid 
the considerable college debts that Archie had contrived to amass 
during the short time he was at Oxford, before he left to cram for 
the army, and do the same at Sandhurst. But Colonel Tempest 
had felt no gratitude on that score. Was not all John’s wealth 
Archie’s by right? and John must know it. Men do not grow 
up in ignorance of sucha fact as a slur on their parentage. What 
was a dole of a few hundred pounds now and again, when a man 
was wrongfully keeping possession of many thousands? 

“Young men are all alike,” said Colonel Tempest, testily. 
“Archie is no worse than the rest. Poor fellow, it’s very little 
T can do for him! It’s deuced expensive living in the Guards ; 
1 found it so myself.” 

John might have asked, except that these are precisely the 
questions that make enmity between relations, why Colonel Tem- 
pest had put him in the Guards, considering that it was an idle life, 
and Archie was absolutely without expectations of any description. 
He and his sister Di had not even the modest fortune of a younger 
son eventually to divide between them. One of the beauties of 
Colonel Tempest’s romantic clandestine marriage had been the lack 
of settlements, which, though it had prevented his wife bringing 
him anything owing to the rupture with her family, had at any 
rate enabled him to whittle away his own private fortune at will, 
and to inveigh at the same time against the miserliness of the 
Courtenays, who ought, of course, to have provided for his children. 

How Colonel Tempest kept going at all no one knew. How 
Archie was kept going most people knew, or rather guessed with- 
out difficulty. John and Archie had held firmly together at Eton, 
and afterwards at Oxford. John had untied a very uncomfortable 
knot that had arranged itself round the innocent Archibald at 
Sandhurst. It could hardly be said that there was friendship 
between the two, but John, though only one year his cousin’s 
senior, had taken the position of elder brother from the first, and 
had stood by Archie on occasions when that choice, but expensive, 
spirit needed a good deal of standing by. Archie had inherited 
other things from his father besides his perfect profile, and knew 
as well as most men which side his bread was buttered. They were 
friends in the ordinary acceptance of that misused term. John 
had just returned from three years’ absence at the Russian and 
Austrian Courts, and Archie, who had begun to feel his absence 
irksome in the extreme, had welcomed him back with effusion. 
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“Come into the Carlton and let us talk things over,” said John. 
In spite of himself Colonel Tempest occasionally almost liked 
John, even while he kicked against the pricks of a certain respect 
which he could not entirely smother for this grave quiet man of 
few words. When he was not for the moment jealous of him—and 
there were such moments—-he could afford to indulge a sentiment 
almost of regret for him. At times he still hated him with the 
perfect hatred of the injurer for the injured; but nothing to stir 
that latent superstitious horror, and consequent detestation of the 
cause of the horror, had occurred of late years. They had walked 
slowly down Piccadilly and St. James’s Place, and had reached the 
Carlton. Close by the stepsa man was lounging. Colonel Tempest 
saw him look attentively at John as they came up, and the blood 
left his heart. It was Swayne. 

In a moment the horror was awake again—wide awake, hydra- 
headed, close at hand, insupportable. 

Swayne stared for a moment full at Colonel Tempest, and then 
turned away and sauntered slowly down St. James’s Place. 

“Won't you come in?” said John, as his companion hesitated. 

“Not to-day. Another time,” said Colonel Tempest, and 
incoherently making he knew not what excuse, he left John to 
join another man who was entering at that moment, and hurried 
after Swayne. He overtook him as he passed through the entry 
to Buckingham Palace. It was a dull, foggy afternoon, and there 
were not many people about. 

Swayne nodded carelessly to him as he joined him. He 
evidently did not mind being overtaken. 

“ Well, Colonel,” he said, in the half insolent manner that in 
men like Swayne implies a knowledge that they have got the 
whip hand. Swayne was not to be outshone in the art of grovelling 
by any of his own species of fellow-worm, but he did not grovel 
unnecessarily. His higher nature was that of a bully. 

% you Swayne, where have you been all these years?” said 
Colonel Tempest hurriedly. “I’ve tried to find you over and over 
again.” 

“T’ve been busy, Colonel,” returned Mr. Swayne, swaying him- 
self on tight light-checked legs, and pushing back his grey high hat. 
‘‘ Business before pleasure. That's my motto. And I’ve been mortal 
sick, too. Thought I should have gone up this time last year. 
I did indeed. You look the worse for wear too, but I must not 
be standing talking here, pleasant as it is to meet old friends,” 

“Look here, Swayne,” said Colonel Tempest in great agitation, 
laying a spasmodic clutch on Swayne’sarm. “I can’t stand it 
any longer. I can’t indeed. It’s wearing me into my grave. I 
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want you to—to cancel the bet. You must cancel it. I won’t 
bear it. If you won’t cancel it, I won’t pay up when the—if the 
times comes.” 

“Won't you?” said Swayne with contempt. “I know better.” 

“T must get out of it. It’s killing me,” repeated Colonel 
Tempest, ignoring Swayne’s last remark. 

“Pay up then,” said Swayne. “If you won’t bear it, pay up.” 

Colonel Tempest was staggered. 

“T have not a thousand pounds I could lay my hands on,” he 
said hoarsely, “much less ten. I’ve been broke these last five 
years. You know that.” { 

“Raise it,” said Swayne. “I ain’t against that; quite the 
reverse. There’s been a deal of time and money wasted already. 
All the parties will be glad to have the money down. He’s in 
England again now, thank the Lord. That’s a saving of expense. 
I was waiting to have a look at him myself when you came up. 
I’ve never set eyes on him before.” 

“T can’t raise it,” said Colonel Tempest with the despairing 
remembrance of repeated failures in that direction. “I can’t 
give security for five hundred.” 

“Tf you can’t pay it, and you can’t raise it,’ said Swayne, 
shaking off Colonel Tempest’s hand, and thrusting his own into 
his pockets, “ what’s the good of talking? Sorry not to part 
friends, Colonel, but what’s done is done. You can’t send back 
shoes to the maker as have come to pinch on wearing ’em. You 
should have thought of that before. Business is business, and a 
bet’s a bet.” 





CHAPTER VY. 


“ Alas! the love of women! It is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing.”—Byron. 





Rooms seldom represent their inmates faithfully, any more than 
photographs their originals, and a poorly-furnished room, like a 
bad photograph, is, as a rule, a caricature. But there are fortu- | 
nate persons who can weave for themselves out of apparently 
incongruous odds and ends of bric-d-brac, and china, and 
cretonne, a habitation which is as peculiar to them as the moss 
cocoon to the long-tailed tit, or as the game of spillikins, in which 
she coldly cherishes the domestic affections, is to the water hen. 
Madeleine Thesinger’s little boudoir looking over Park Lane 
was as like her as a translation is to the original. Madeleine was 
one of the many young souls who mistake eccentricity for 
originality. It was therefore to be expected that a life-sized 
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china monkey should be suspended from the ceiling by a gilt 
chain, not even holding a lamp as an excuse for its presence. 
Her artistic tendencies required that scarlet pampas grass should 
stand in a high yellow jar on the piano, and that the piano itself 
should be festooned with terra-cotta Liberty silk. A little palm 
near had its one slender leg draped in an impromptu Turkish 
trouser, made out of an amber handkerchief. Even the flowers 
are leaving their garden of Eden now. They require clothing, 
just as chrysanthemums must have their hair curled. We shall 
put the lily into corsets next ! 

There was a faint scent of incense in the room. A low couch, 
covered with striped Oriental rugs and cushions, was drawn near 
the fire. Beside it was a small carved table—everything was 
small—with a few devotional books upon it, an open Bible, and a 
hyacinth in water. A frame, on which some elaborate Church 
embroidery was stretched, kept the Bible in countenance. The 
walls were draped as only young ladies, defiant of all laws of taste 
or common sense, but determined on originality, can drape them. 
The portiere alone fell all its length to the ground. The other 
curtains were caught up or tweaked across, or furled like flags 
against the walls above chromos and engravings, over which 
it was quite unnecessary that they should ever be lowered. The 
pictures themselves were mostly sentimental or religious. 
Leighton’s ‘Wedded’ hung as a pendant to ‘The Light of the 
World.’ The small room was crowded with tiny ornaments and 
brittle conceits, and mirrors placed at convenient angles. There 
was no room to put anything down anywhere. 

Sir Henry Verelst, when he was ushered in, large and stout and 
expectant, instantly knocked over a white china mandarin whose 
tongue dropped out on the carpet as he picked it up. He replaced 
it with awe, tongue and all, and then, taking refuge on the hearth- 
rug, promenaded his pale prawn-like eyes round the apartment to 
see where he could put down his hat. But apparently there was 
no vacant place, for he continued to clutch it in a tightly-gloved 
hand, and to stare absently in front of him, sniffing the 
unmodulated sniff of solitary nervousness, 

Sir Henry had a vacant face. The only change of which it was 
capable was a change of colour. Under the influence of great 
emotion he could become very red, instead of red, but that was 
all. He was a stout man, and his feelings never got as far as the 
surface; they probably gave up the attempt half way. He was 
feeling a great deal—for him—at this moment, but his face was 
as stolid as a doll’s. He had fallen suddenly and desperately in 
love, bald head over red ears in love, with Madeleine, after his own 
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fashion, since she had shown him so decidedly that he was dear to 
her on that evening a fortnight ago when he had hovered round 
her in his usual “fancy free” and easy manner, merely because 
she was the prettiest girl in the room. He now thought her the 
most wonderful and beautiful and religious person in the world. 
He had been counting the hours till he should see her again. He 
did not know how to bear being kept waiting in this way; but he 
did not turn a hair, possibly because there were not many to turn. 
He stood as if he were stuffed. At last, after a long interval, 
there was a step in the passage. He sighed copiously through his 
nose, and changed legs; his dull eyes turned to the portiere. 

A French maid entered, who in broken English explained that 
mademoiselle could not see monsieur. Mademoiselle had a head- 
ache. Would monsieur call again at five o'clock? 

Sir Henry started, and became his reddest, face, and ears, and 
neck ; bat, after a momentary pause, he merely nodded to the 
woman and went out, knocking over the same china figure from 
the same table as he did so, but this time without perceiving it. 

As soon as he was gone, the maid replaced the piece of china 
now permanently tongueless, and then raised her eyes and hands. 

“Mon Dieu!” she said below her breath, as she left the room. 
“ Quel fiancé!” 

A few moments later Madeleine came in; her headache 
appeared to be sufficiently relieved to allow of her coming down 
now that her betrothed had departed. She pulled down the rose- 
coloured blinds, and then flung herself with a little shiver on to the 
couch beside the fire. She was very pretty, very fair, very small, 
very feminine in dress and manner. That she was seven-and-twenty 
it would have been impossible to believe, except by daylight, but 
for a certain tinge of laboured youthfulness in her demeanour. 

She put up two of the dearest little hands to her small curled 
head, and then held them to the fire with a gesture of annoyance. 
Her eyes—they were pretty appealing eyes, with delicately- 
bistred eyelashes—fell upon her diamond engagement-ring as she 
did so, and she turned her left hand from side to side to make the 
stones catch the light. 

She was still looking at her ring when the door opened, and 
“ Miss Tempest ” was announced. 

“ Well, Madeleine ?” said a fresh clear voice. 

“ Dear Di!” said Madeleine, rising and throwing herself into 
her friend’s arms. “ How good of you to come, and so early, too! 
I have been so longing to see you, so longing to tell you about 
everything!” She drew her visitor down beside her on the 
couch, and took possession of her hand. 
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“T am very anxious to hear,” said Di, disengaging her hand 
after a moment, and pulling off her furred gloves and boa. 

“Let me help you, you dear thing,” said Madeleine, unfastening 
her friend’s coat, in which action the engagement-ring took a 
good deal of exercise. “Is it very cold out? What a colour you 
have! I never saw you looking so well.” 

“ Really ? ” said Di, remembering how Madeleine had made the 
same remark on her return last year from fishing in Scotland 
with her face burnt brick red. ‘One does not generally look 
one’s best after being out in a wind like a knife; but Iam glad 
you think so. And now tell me all about it.” 

Di’s long, rather large, white hand was taken into both Made- 
leine’s small ones again, and fondled in silence for a few moments. 

Di looked at her with an expression half puzzled, half benevo- 
lent, as a Newfoundland might look at a toy terrier. She was in 
reality five or six years younger than Madeleine, but her height 
and a certain natural dignity of carriage and manner gave her 
the appearance of being much older—by a rose-coloured light. 

“Tt was very sudden,” said Madeleine in a shy whisper, 
evidently enjoying the situation. 

“ How sudden? Do you mean it was a sudden idea on his 
part ?” 

“No, you tiresome thing, of course not; but it came upon me 
very suddenly.” 

“Oh!” 

After all a bite may with truth be called sudden by the angler 
who has long and persistently cast over that and every other rise 
within reach. 

“You see,” said Madeleine, “I had not seen him for a long 
time, and somehow his being so much older and—and everything, 
and r 

Di recalled the outward presentment of Sir Henry—elderly, 
gouty, the worse for town wear. 

“T see,” she said gravely. 

There was a pause. 

“T knew you would feel with me about it,” said Madeleine 
affectionately. “I always think you are so sympathetic.” 

“ But you did think it over—it did occur to you before he asked 
you ?” said the sympathiser in rather a low voice. 

“Oh, yes! The night before I thought of it.” 

“ The night before?” echoed Di. 

“ Yes, that last evening at Narbury. I don’t know how it was; 
there were some much prettier girls there than me, but I was 
quite monopolised by the men—Lord Algy and Captain Graham 
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in particular; it was really most embarrassing. I have such a 
dislike to being made conspicuous. One on each side of the 
piano, you know; and, as I told them, they ought not to leave 
the other girls in the way they were doing. There were two 
girls who had no one to speak to all the evening. I begged them 
to go and talk to them, but they would not listen; and Sir Henry 
stood about near, and would insist on turning over, and somehow 
suddenly I thought he meant something, but I never thought it 
would be so quick. Men are so strange. I sometimes think they 
look at things quite differently from a woman. It’s such a solemn 
thought to me that we have got to influence them, and draw them 


” 


up. 

“Or draw them on,” said Di gravely—“ one or the other, or 
both at the same time. Yes, it’s verysolemn. When did you say 
Sir Henry became sudden ?” 

“ Next morning—the very next morning, after breakfast, in the 
orchid-house. I just wandered in there to read my letters. It 
took me entirely by surprise. It is such a comfort to talk to you, 
dear Di. I know you do enter into it all so.” 

“ Not into the orchid-house,” said Di, looking straight in front 
of her. 

“ You naughty thing!” said Madeleine, delightedly. “I shall 
shake you if you tease like that.” 

To threaten to shake anyone was Madeleine’s sheet-anchor in 
the form of repartee. Di knit her white brows. 

“ And though the idea had never so much as crossed your mind 
till a few hours before, still you accepted him ?” she asked. 

“No,” said Madeleine, withdrawing her hand with dignity ; 
“of course I did not. I don’t know what other girls feel about 
it, but with me there is something too solemn, too sacred, in an 
engagement of that kind to rush into it all ina moment. I told 
him so, and that I must think it over, and that I could not answer 
him anything at once.” 

** And how long did you think it over? ” 

“All that morning. I stayed by myself in my own room. I 
did not go out, though the others all went to a steeplechase on 
Lord Algy’s drag, and I had a new gown on purpose. I suppose 
most girls would have gone, but I felt I could not. I can’t take 
things lightly like some people. I daresay it is a mistake, but I. 
always have felt anything of that kind very deeply.” 

“‘T suppose he did not go either? ” 

** N—no, he didn’t.” 

“That would have been very awkward if you had not intended 
to accept him.” 
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Madeleine looked into the fire. 

“Tt was avery painful time,” she went on, aftera pause. “And 
it was so embarrassing at luncheon—only him and me, and that 
old General Hanbury. Everyone else had gone.” 

“ Even your mother ?” 

“Yes; she was the chaperone of the party, as Mrs. Mildmay had 
a headache. But I did not want her to stay. She did not know 
till it was all settled. I could not have talked about it to her ; 
mamma and I feel so differently. You know she always remem- 
bers how much she cared for poor papa. I was dreadfully per- 
plexed what I ought to do, but”—in a lowered voice—“ I took 
it where I take all my troubles, Di. I prayed over it; I laid it 
all before——” 

Madeleine stopped short as Di suddenly hid her face in her 
hands. The white nape of her neck was crimson. 

“ And then?” she asked, after a moment’s silence, with her face 
still hidden. 

“Then it all seemed to become clear,” murmured Madeleine, 
gratified by Di’s evident envy. “And I saw it was meant. You 
know, Di, I believe those things are decided for one. And I felt 
quite peaceful, and I went out for a little bit in the garden, and 
the sun was setting—I always care so much for sunsets, they 
mean so much to me, and it was all so beautiful and calm; and— 
I suppose he had seen me go out—and ¥ 

Di uttered a sound between a laugh and a sob, which resulted 
in something like a croak. Her fair face was red with—was it 
envy ?—as she raised her head. Two large tears stood in her 
indignant wistful eyes. She looked hard at Madeleine, and the 
latter avoided her direct glance. 

“Madeleine,” she said, “do you care for this man ?” 

Madeleine gave a little pout which would have appealed to a 
masculine heart, but which had no effect on Di. 

“IT was very much surprised when you wrote to tell me,” con- 
tinued Di, rather hurriedly. “I never should have thought— 
when I remember what he is—I can’t believe that you can really 
care about him.” 

“T have a great influence over him—an influence for good,” 
said Madeleine. “He would promise anything I asked; he has 
already about smoking. I know he has not been always But 
you know a woman’s influence. I always mention him in my 
prayers, Di.” 

Madeleine had been long in the habit of presenting the names 
of her most eligible acquaintances of the opposite sex to the 
favourable consideration of the Almighty, without whose co- 
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operation she was aware that nothing matrimonially advantageous 
could be effected, and in whose powers as a chaperone she placed 
more confidence than in the feeble finite efforts of a kind but 
unworldly mother. She had never so far felt impelled to draw 
His attention to the spiritual needs of younger sons. 

“ Every woman has an enormous influence for the time over a 
man who is in love with her,” said Di, who seemed to have frozen 
perceptibly. “It is nothing peculiar. It is one of the common 
stock feelings on such occasions. The question is, Do you really 
care for him?” 

Madeleine shivered a little, and then suddenly burst into un- 
controllable weeping. Di was touched to the quick. Loss of 
self-control sometimes moves reserved people profoundly. They 
know that only an overwhelming onslaught of emotion would be 
able to wrest their own self-control from them; and when they 
witness the loss of it in another, they think that it must have 
been caused by the same amount of suffering. 

“T think you are very unkind, Di,’ Madeleine said, between 
her sobs. “ And I always thought you would be the one to sym- 
pathise with me when I was engaged. And I have chosen the 
bridesmaids’ gowns on purpose to suit you, though I know Sir 
Henry’s niece, that littie fat Dalrymple with her waist under her 
arms, will look simply hideous in it. And I wrote to you the 
very first! I think you are very unkind!” 


“AmI?” said Di, gently, as if she were speaking to a child ;: 


and she knelt down by the little sobbing figure and put her arms 
round her. ‘ Never mind about the bridesmaids’ gowns, dear. It 
was very nice of you to think how they would suit me. Never 
mind about anything but just this one thing: Do you think you 
will be happy if you marry Sir Henry Verelst ?” 

“Others do it,” sobbed Madeleine. ‘“ Look at Maud Lister, and 
she hated Lord Lentham—and he was such a dreadful little man, 
with a mole, worse than But she got not to mind. And I’ve 
been out nine years. You are only twenty-one, Di. It’s all very 
well for you to talk like that; I felt just the same when I was 
your age. But I shall be twenty-eight this year; and you don’t 
know what it feels like to be getting on, and one’s fringe not what 
it was; and always having to pretend to be glad when one is 
bridesmaid to girls younger than oneself, and seeing other girls 
have trousseauz, and thinking, perhaps, one will never have one at 
all. I don’t know how I could bear to live if I was thirty and 
was not married!” 

Di was silent for a moment from sheer astonishment at a real 
declaration of feeling from one who felt, and lived, and talked, and 
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dressed according to a social code fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. 

Her low voice had a certain tremor of repressed emotion in it 
as she said: “But think of Sir Henry. The bridegroom is part 
of the wedding, after all; think of what he is. What can you 
care for in him? Nothing. I don’t see how you could. And he 
is twice your age. Be a brave girl, and break it off.” 

Di felt as she said the last words that the courage of being able 
to break off the engagement was as nothing to that of continuing 
to keep it. She did not realise that an entire lack of imagination 
wears, under certain circumstances, the appearance of the most 
stoical fortitude. 

The brave girl sobbed again, and pressed a little frilled square 
of cambric to her eyes. 

“No,” she gasped; “I can’t—I can’t! It has been in all the 
papers. Half my things are ordered; I have asked the brides- 
maids. I can’t go back now. It is wicked to break off an 
engagement. God would be very angry with me.” 

It is difficult to argue with anyone who can make a Jorkins of 
the Almighty. Every word Madeleine spoke showed her friend 
how unavailing any further remonstrance would be. Di saw that 
she had gone through that common phase of imagination which 
a shallow nature feels to be prophetic. Madeleine had in what 
stood proxy for her imagination already regarded herself as a 
bride, as the recipient, not of diamonds in general, but of the 
Verelst diamonds in particular. Already in maiden meditation 
she had seen herself arrive at certain houses on bridal visits—had 
contemplated herself opening a county hunt ball as the bride of 
the year—until she looked upon the wedding as a settled event, 
the husband as a necessary adjunct, the trousseau as a certainty. 

“ And you must see my under-things when they come, because 
we have always been such friends,’ continued Madeleine, as Di 
remained silent, drying her eyes with little dabs, for even in emotion 
she remembered the danger of wiping them, while she favoured 
Di with minute details respecting those complete sets of under- 
clothing which so mysteriously enhance and dignify the holy 
estate of matrimony in the feminine mind. But Di was not 
listening. The image of Sir Henry, who had besought herself to 
marry him a year ago, reverted to her mind with a remembrance 
of her own repulsion towards the Moloch to which Madeleine was 
preparing to offer herself up. 

“Madeleine,” she said suddenly, “I am sure from what I have 
seen that marriage is too difficult if you don’t care for your 
husband. The married people who did not marry for love tell 
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one so by their faces. I am sure there are some hard times to be 
lived through even when you care very much. Nothing but a 
great love, granny says, will float one over some of the rocks 
ahead. But to marry without love is like undertaking to sew 
without a needle, or dig without a spade—attempting difficult 
work without the tool provided for it. Oh, Madeleine, don’t do 
it! Break it off—break it off!” 

Madeleine clung closer to the girl kneeling beside her. It 
almost seemed as if the urgent eager voice were not speaking in 
vain. 

A tap came at the door. 

Di, always shy of betraying emotion, was on her feet in a 
moment. Madeleine drew the screen hastily between herself and 
the light as she said, “ Come in.” 

It was the French maid, who explained that the dressmaker had 
sent the two rolls of brocade as she had promised, so that 
mademoiselle might judge of them in the piece. She brought 
them in with her, and spread them in artistic colds on two chairs. 

Madeleine sat up and gave a little sigh. 

“If she gives them up, she will give him up, too,” thought Di. 
“This is the turning point.” 

“Di,” she said earnestly, “which would you advise, the mauve 
or the white and gold? I always think you have such taste.” 

Di started and turned a shade pale. She saw by that one 
sentence that the die had been thrown, though Madeleine 
was not herself aware of it. The moments of our most important 
decisions are often precisely those in which nothing seems to have 
been decided ; and only long afterwards, when we perceive with 
astonishment that the Rubicon has been crossed, do we realise 
that in that half-forgotten instant of hesitation as to some 
apparently unimportant side issue, in that unconscious movement 
that betrayed a feeling of which we were not aware, our choice 
was made. The crises of life come, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
without observation. Our characters, and not our deliberate 
actions, decide for us; and even when the moment of crisis is 
apprehended at the time by the troubling of the water, action is 
generally a little late. Character, as a rule, steps down first. 
Tt was so with Madeleine. 

Sir Henry owed his bride to the exactly timed appearance of a 
mauve brocade sprinkled with silver flewr-de-lys. The maid 
turned it lightly, and the silver threads gleamed through the 
rich pale material. 

“Tt is perfect,” said Madeleine in a hushed voice; “absolutely 
perfect. Don’t you think so, Di? And she says she will do it 
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for forty guineas as she is making me other things. The front is 
to be a silver gauze over plain mauve satin to match, and the train 
of the brocade. The white and gold is nothing to it.” 

“It is very beautiful,” said Di, looking at it with a kind of 
horror. It seemed to her at the moment as if every one had 
their price. 

Madeleine smiled faintly. She felt that Di must envy her. It 
was of course only natural that she should do so. A thought 
strayed across her mind that in the future many gowns of this 
description, hitherto unobtainable and unsuitable, might sweeten 
existence ; and she would be kind to Di. She would press an old 
one, before it was really old, on her occasionally. 

Madeleine gave the sigh that accompanies relaxation from 
intense mental strain. 

*‘T will decide on the mauve,” she said. 


Cuapter VI. 


“Ready money of affection 
Pay, whoever drew the bill.”—Clough. 


“Por not your trust in brothers,” said Di, coming in from a 
balcony after the departure of the bride and bridegroom, and 
looking round the crowded drawing-room, where the fictitious 
gaiety of a wedding was more or less dismally stamped on every 
face. ‘Ido believe Archie has deserted me.” 

“T know he has,” said her companion. “ He told me half ay 
hour ago that he was going to bolt.” 

“Did he? The deceiver! He gave me a solemn promise that 
he would see me home. I believe young men are the root of all 
evil. Don’t pin your faith to them, Lord Hemsworth, or you will 
live to rue it like me.” 

“T won't.” 

“And why, pray, did not you mention the fact that he was 
going when I was laboriously explaining all the presents to you, 
and exhausting myself in pointing out watches in bracelets or 
concealed in the handles of umbrellas, which you were quite 
unable to see for yourself? One good turn deserves another. 
Ah! now the people are really beginning to go. Is not that 
Lady Breakwater in the inner drawing-room? Poor woman—I 
mean, happy mother! I will try and get near her to say good- 
bye. Look at her smiling; I think I should know a wedding 
smile anywhere.” 

“No, you need not see me home,” she added a few minutes 
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later, as she stood in the hall. ‘Have I not a hired brougham ? 
One throws expense to the winds on an occasion of this kind. 
There comes your hansom behind it. What a lovely chestnut! 
How I do envy you it! The blessings of this world are very 
unevenly distributed. Good-bye.” 

“T am going to see you home,” said Lord Hemsworth, with 
decision. “It is the duty of the best man to make himself 
generally useful to the chief bridesmaid. I’ve read it in my little 
etiquette book ; and, however painful my duty may be made to 
me, I shall perform it.” 

“You have performed it thoroughly already. No, you are 
not coming in. Don’t shut the door on my gown, please. 
Thanks. Home, coachman.” 

“Are you going to the Speaker’s to-night?” said Lord 
Hemsworth, with his arms on the carriage-door, perfectly 
regardless of the string of carriages behind him. 

“Tam.” 

“Good luck, so am I.” 

“That’s not in the etiquette book,” said Di, with mischief in 
her eyes. “In the meantime you are stopping the whole pro- 
cession. We have shaken hands once already. Good-bye again.” 





Mrs. Courtenay was sitting in her arm-chair with her back to 
the light in the long sunny drawing-room of her little house in 
Kensington, waiting for the return of her granddaughter from 
the wedding to which at the last moment she had been unable 
to escort her herself. Her headache was better now, and she 
had taken up her work, the fine elaborate lace work in imitation 
of an old design which she had copied in some Italian church. 

Mrs. Courtenay had been one of the ‘four beautiful Miss 
Digbys of Ebberstone about whom society had gone wild fifty 
years ago; and in her old age she was beautiful still, with the 
dignified and gracious manner of one who has been worshipped 
in her day. Her calm keen face bore the marks of much 
suffering, but of suffering that had been outlived. Perhaps 
next to the death of her husband, who had left her in her early 
youth to struggle with life alone, the blow which she had felt 
most keenly had been the clandestine and most miserable 
marriage of her only daughter with Colonel Tempest; but it was 
all past now. People while they are undergoing the strain and 
stress of the ordinary ills that flesh is heir to, the bitterness of 
inadequately returned love, the loss or alienation of children, 
the grind of poverty or the hydra-headed wants of insufficient 
wealth, are not as a rule pleasant or sympathetic companions. 
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The lessons of life are coming too quickly upon them to allow 
of it. They are preoccupied. But tout passe. Mrs. Courtenay 
had loved and had suffered, and had presented a brave front to 
the world, and had known wealth, as she now knew poverty. 
The pain was past; the experience remained; therein lay the 
secret of her power and her popularity, for she had both. She 
seemed to have reached a little quiet eddy in the river of life 
where the pressure of the current could no longer reach her, 
would never reach her again. She sometimes said that nothing 
could affect her very deeply now, except, perhaps, what affected 
her granddaughter. But that was a large exception. Mrs. 
Courtenay loved her granddaughter with some of the stern tender 
affection which she had once lavished on her own daughter, which 
she had buried in her grave. The elder Diana had taken two 
hearts down to the grave with her ; her mother’s and Mr. Tempest’s. 
Mrs. Courtenay had that rarest gift— 


“A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise.” 


To that little house in Kensington many came, long before her 
beautiful granddaughter was of an age to be its principal 
attraction, as she had now become. Mrs. Courtenay’s house 
had gained the magic name of being agreeable, possibly because 
she made it so to one and all alike. None but the pushing and 
the dictatorial were ever overlooked. Country relations with 
the loud voices and the abusive political views peculiar to rural 
life were her worst bugbears, but even they had a pleasing 
suspicion that they had distinguished themselves in conversation, 
and departed with the gratified feeling akin to that depicted on a 
plain woman’s face when she has come out well in a photograph. 

In talking with the young Mrs. Courtenay remembered her 
own far-away youth, its romantic passions, its watchful nights, 
its splendour of sunrise illusions. She remembered too its great 
ignorance, and was not like so many elders, exasperated with the 
young for having omitted to learn, before they came into the 
world, what they themselves only learned by living half a 
century in it. 

She had sympathy with old and young alike, but, perhaps, she 
felt most deeply for those who were struggling in the meshes of 
middle age, no longer interesting to others or even to themselves. 
Many came to Mrs. Courtenay for comfort and sympathy in the 
servitude with hard labour of middle age, and none came in vain. 

Mrs. Courtenay iifted her calm clear eyes to the Louis Quatorze 
clock on the old Venetian cabinet near her. 
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“Di is late,” she said half aloud. 

The low sun was thinking better of it, and was shining in 
through the tracery of the bare branches of the trees outside. 
If there was ever a ray of sunshine anywhere it was in that 
little Kensington drawing-room. The sun never forgot to seek 
it out, to come and have a look at the little possessions which 
in spite of her narrow means Mrs. Courtenay had gradually 
gathered round her. It came now, and touched the white Capo 
di Monte figures on the mantelpiece, and brought into momentary 
prominence the inlaid ivory dolphins on the ebony cabinet; those 
dolphins with curly tails which two Dianas had loved at the age 
when permission to drive dolphins and sit on waves was not an 
eventual impossibility though denied for the moment. It lighted 
up the groups of Lowestoft china, and the tall Oriental jars which 
Mrs. Courtenay suffered no one to dust but herself. The little 
bits of old silver and enamel on the black polished table caught 
the light. So did the daffodils in the green Vallauris tripod. 
They blazed against the shadowed pictured wall. The quiet 
room was full of light. 

Presently a carriage stopped at the door, the bell rang, and a 
moment later a swift light step mounted the stair, and Di came 
in, tall and radiant in her flowing white and yellow draperies, 
her bouquet of mimosa in her hand. 

She was beautiful, with the beauty that is recognised at once. 
Beauty is so rare nowadays and prettiness so common that the 
terms are often confused and misapplied, and the most ordinary 
good looks usurp the name of beauty. But between prettiness and 
beauty there is nevertheless a great gulf fixed. No one had ever 
called Di a pretty girl. At one-and-twenty she was a beautiful 
woman, with that nameless air of distinction which can ennoble 
the plainest face and figure. 

She had a right to beauty from both parents, and resembled 
both of them to a certain degree. She had the tall splendid 
figure of the Tempests with their fair skin and pale golden hair, 
waving back thick and burnished from her low white forehead. 
But she had her mother’s dark unfathomable eyes with the long 
dark eyelashes, and her mother’s features with their inherent 
nobility and strength, which were so entirely lacking in the 
Tempests, .at least, in the present generation. Some people, 
women mostly, said there was too much contrast between her 
dark eyes and eyebrows and the extreme fairness of her 
complexion and hair. Men, however, did not think so. They 
saw that she was beautiful, and that was enough. Indeed it was 
too much for some of them. Women said also that her features 
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were too large, that she was on too large a scale altogether. No 
doubt that accounted for the fact that she was seldom over- 
looked. 

“ Well, Granny, and how is the headache?” she asked gaily, 
pulling off her long gloves and instantly beginning to unwire the 
mimosa in her bouquet with rapid, capable white hands. 

“Oh! the headache is gone,” said Mrs. Courtenay, watching 
her granddaughter. ‘“ And how did it all go off?” 

“Perfectly,” said Di, in her clear gay voice. ‘“ Madeleine 
looked beautiful, and often as I have been bridesmaid I never 
stood behind a bride with a better fitting back. I suppose the 
survival of the best fitted is what we are coming to in thess 
days. Anyhow, Madeleine attained to it. It was a well 
done thing altogether. The altar one mass of white peonies ! 
White peonies at Easter! Sir Henry was the only red one there. 
And eight of us all youth and innocence in white and amber to 
bear her company. We bridesmaids were all waiting for her for 
some time before she arrived or he either; but Lord Hemsworth 
marched him in at last, just when I was beginning to hope he 
would not turn up. I have seen him look worse, Granny. He 
did not look so very bald until he knelt down, and I have known 
his nose redder. To a friend I daresay it only looked like a 
blush that had lost its way. He is a stout man to outline 
himself in a white waistcoat, but I thought on the whole he 
looked well.” 

“Di,” said Mrs. Courtenay, with her little inward laugh, “ you 
should not say such things.” 

“Oh, yes, I can say anything I like to you,” said Di. “Dear 
me, I am sitting on my new amber sash! What extravagance ! 
It will be long enough before I have another. It was really good 
of Lady Breakwater to give me the whole turn out. We never 
could have afforded it.” 

“ Did Madeleine look unhappy ?” 

“No; she was pale, but perfectly collected, and she walked 
quite firmly to the chancel steps where the security for fifteen 
thousand a year and two diamond tiaras and a pendant was 
awaiting her. The security looked a little nervous.” 

“Di,” said Mrs. Courtenay, with an effort after severity, “ never 
again let me hear you laugh at the man who once did you the 
honour to ask you to marry him. You show great want of 
feeling.” 

Di’s face changed. It became several degrees sterner than her 
grandmother’s. That peculiar concentrated light came into her 
soft lovely eyes which is a life-long puzzle to those who can see 
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only one aspect of a character, and whose ideas are consequently 
thrown into the wildest confusion by a change of expression. 
There was at times an appearance of intensity of feeling about 
Di which sometimes gleamed up into her eyes and gave a certain 
tremor to her low voice, that surprised and almost frightened 
those who regarded her only as a charming but somewhat eccentric 
woman. Di’s best friends said they did not understand her. The 
little foot-rule by which they measured others did not seem to 
apply to her. She was grave or gay, cynical or tender, frivolous 
or sympathetic, according to the mood of the hour, or according 
as her quick intuition and sense of mischief showed her the exact 
opposite was expected of her. But behind the various moods 
which naturally high spirits led her into for the moment, keener 
eyes could see that there was always something kept back—some- 
thing not suffered to be discussed and commented on by the crowd 
—namely, herself. Her frank, cordial manner might deceive the 
many, but others who knew her better were conscious of a great 
reserve—of a barrier beyond which they might not pass; of locked 
rooms in that sunny, hospitable house into which no one was 
invited, into which she had, perhaps, as yet rarely penetrated 
herseif. 

Mrs. Courtenay possibly understood her better than any one, 
but Di took her by surprise now. She laid down her flowers and 
came and stood before her grandmother. 

“Do I show want of feeling?” she said, in her low, even voice. 
“ T know I have none for that man; but why should I have any? 
If he wanted to marry me, why did he want it? He knew I did 
not like him—I made that sufficiently plain. Did he care one 
single straw for anything about me except my looks? If he had 
liked me ever so little, it would have been different; but why am 
I to be grateful because he wanted me to sit at the head of his 
table, and wear his diamonds?” 

“You talk as young and silly girls with romantic ideas do talk,” 
replied Mrs. Courtenay, piqued into making assertions exactly 
contrary to her real opinions. “I fancied you had more sense ! 
Madeleine did a wise thing in accepting him. She has made a 
very prudent marriage.” 

“Yes,” said Di, moving slowly away and sitting down by the 
window—“ that is just it. I wonder if there is anything in the 
whole wide world so recklessly imprudent as a prudent marriage. 
But what am I talking about?” she added, lightly. “It is not 
a marriage; it is merely a social contract. I can’t see why they 
went to church myself, or what the peonies and that nice little 
newly-ironed Bishop were for. They were quite unnecessary. A 
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register-office and a clerk would have done just as well, and have 
been more in keeping. But howsilly it is of me to be wasting my 
time in holding forth whea your cap is not even trimmed for this 
evening. The price of a virtuous woman is above rubies nowa- 
days. Nothing but diamonds and settlements will secure a first- 
rate article. And now, to come back to more serious subjects, 
will you wear your diamond stars, G”—(“G” was the irreverent 
pet name by which Di sometimes called her grandmother)—“ or 
shall I fasten that little marabout feather with your pearl clasp 
into the point lace cap? It wants something at the side.” 

“TI think I will wear the diamonds,” said Mrs. Courtenay, 
thoughtfully. “People are beginning to wear their jewels again 
now. Only sew them in firmly, Di.” 

“You should have seen the array of jewelry to-day,” said Di, 
still in the same tone, arranging the mimosa in clusters about the 
room. “Other people’s diamonds seem to take all the starch out 
of me. A kind of limpness comes over me when I look at tiaras. 
And there was such a riviere and pendant! And a little hansom 
cab and horse in diamonds as a brooch. I should like to be 
tempted by a brooch like that. Sir Henry has his good points, 
after all. I see it now that it is too late. And why do people 
sprinkle themselves all over with watches nowadays, Granny, in 
unexpected places? Lord Hemsworth counted five—was it, or 
six ?—set in different presents. There were two, I think, in 
bracelets, one in a fan, and one in the handle of an umbrella. 
What can be the use of a watch in the handle of an umbrella ? 
Then there was a very little one in—what was it?—a paper- 
knife, set round with large diamonds. It made me feel quite 
unwell to look at it when I thought how what had been spent on 
that silly thing would have dressed you and me, Granny, for a 
year. That reminds me—I shall tear off this amber sash and put 
it on my white chiffon dinner-gown. You must not give me any 
more white gowns ; they are done for directly.” 

“T like to see you in white.” 

“Oh! so do I—just as much as I like to see you, Granny, in 
brocade; but it can’t be done. I won’t have you spending so 
much on me. If I am a pauper, I don’t mind looking like one.” 

She looked very unlike one as she gathered up her gloves and 
lace handkerchief and bouquet holder, and left the room. And 
yet they were very poor. No one knew on how small a number 
of hundreds that little home was kept together, how narrow was 
the margin which allowed of those occasional little dinner-parties 
of eight to which people were so glad to come. Who was likely 
to divine that the two black satin chairs had been covered by Di’s 
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strong hands—that the pale Oriental coverings on the settees 
and sofas that harmonised so well with the subdued colouring of 
the room were the result of her powers of upholstery—that it was 
Di who mounted boldly on high steps and painted her own room 
and her grandmother’s an elegant pink distemper, inciting the 
servants to go and do likewise for themselves ? 

It was easy to see they were poor, but it was generally sup- 
posed that they had the species of limited means which wealth is 
so often kind enough to envy, with its old formula that the truly 
rich are those who have nothing to keep up. This is true if the 
narrow means have not caused the wants to become so circum- 
scribed that nothing further remains that can be put down. The 
rich, one would imagine, are those who, whatever their income 
may be, have it in their power to put down an unnecessary ex- 
pense. But probably all expenses are essentially necessary to the 
wealthy. 

Mrs. Courtenay and her granddaughter lived very quietly, and 
went without effort, and, indeed, as a matter of course, into that 
society which is labelled, whether rightly or wrongly, as ‘ good.” 

Persons of narrow means too often slip out of the class to which 
they naturally belong, because they can give nothing in return 
for what they receive. They may have a thousand virtues, and 
be far superior in their domestic relations to those who forget 
them, but they are forgotten, all the same. Society is rigorous, 
and gives nothing for nothing. 

But others there are whose poverty makes no difference to 
them, who are welcomed with cordiality, and have reserved seats 
everywhere because, though they cannot pay in kind, they have 
other means at their disposal. Their very presence is an over- 
payment. Every one who goes into society must in some form or 
other,.as Mrs. Lynn Linton expresses it, “pay their shot.” All 
the doors were open to Mrs. Courtenay and her granddaughter, 
not because they were handsomer than other people, not because 
they belonged by birth to “good” society, and were only to be 
seen at the “best” houses, but because, wherever they went, they 
were felt to be an acquisition, and one not invariably to be 
obtained. 

Madeleine had been glad to book Di at once as one of her 
bridesmaids. Indeed she had long professed a great affection for 
the youriger girl, with whom she had nothing in common, but 
whose beauty rendered it probable that she might eventually 
make a brilliant match. 

As the bridesmaid sat down rather wearily in her own room, 
and unfastened the diamond cipher brooch—“the gift of the 
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bridegroom ”—the tears that had been in her heart all day came 
into her eyes; Di’s slow, difficult tears. 

What a mass of illusions are torn from us by the first applauded 
mercenary marriage that comes very near to us in our youth! 
Death, when he draws nigh for the first time, at least leaves us 
our illusions ; but this voluntary death in life, from which there 
is no resurrection, filled Di’s soul with loathing compassion. She 
bowed her fair head on her hands and wept over the girl who had 
never been her friend, but whose fate might at one time have 
been her own. 
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To A. J. H. 


Bip adieu to the musings of men, 
And far from the vain and the proud. 
By the gloom of the grove and the glen, © 
How vulgar the glare of the crowd. 


Let us fly where the heart may have scope 
For feelings as ardent as ours, 

Where love may know friendship and hope, 
Breathe new life into memory’s flowers. 


Yes, far from the herd let us fly, 

Where Folly shall lose her control, 
And all that enamours the eye 

Draw its deepest delight from the soul. 


The spring has its beautiful flowers, 
The summer its noonday so bright, 

The autumn its shadowy bowers, 
And winter its holiday night. 


In a solitude peopled by thee, 

What need we such subjects discuss, 
For with souls so united there'll be 

A world in our own hearts for us. 


H, L. Burwer (Lorp Dara). 
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A Chat with Dr. Nansen. 


Dr. Friptsor Nansen is an enthusiast, who speaks of the success 
of his North Pole Expedition as if it were already an accomplished 
fact. 

Exploration has not always been his profession. Accident has 
in a great measure forged the various links of the chain in his 
career. In 1882 he went to the Arctic Seas for the first time; 
his part in the expedition was then purely scientific, he himself 
being a young and ardent zoologist. During that voyage his 
ship was caught in the ice near the east coast of Greenland, and 
it was during these ice-bound days and nights that the young 
doctor was first inspired with the desire to penetrate the unknown 
interior of Greenland. He was ultimately successful in this 
undertaking, which he ably describes in his book, ‘ Across Green- 
land.’ Ideas and plans, as well as means for continuing his 
explorations in these unknown regions, have forced themselves 
upon him, until he feels it a duty to try if his theories are well 
based. He is himself absolutely convinced that they are, and 
that he will ultimately succeed in crossing the North Pole. 

In spite of his being so sanguine of success, no Insurance 
Company in any land will take the risk of the men’s lives, or the 
safety of their ships engaged in such work. This in no way deters 
him; and given health and strength, the pioneer of this little 
party stoutly declares that he will return in three or four years 
with his mission accomplished. 

This North Pole Expedition is no journey conceived or com- 
menced in a hurry. Much time and thought have been expended 
on its preparation, and every known and many possible emer- 
gencies have been provided for, and Dr. Nansen has been working 
continuously at the enormous necessary details ever since his 
return from Greenland. By the early days of June, 1893, he 
hopes to start on his adventurous voyage. 

Dr. Nansen is quite a young man, being only thirty-one years 
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of age. By birth a Norwegian, with characteristically fair hair, 
which he wears brushed straight back from his high brow. He 
has the clear blue Norwegian eye. His small fair moustache 
surmounts a still smaller imperial. He is well over six feet in 
height, well knit, and with a figure unusually muscular, which 
is combined with great lissomeness of movement. His long 
stride and swinging gait are curiously characteristic; these are 
rendered even more noticeable by the strange dress and slouching 
felt hat he always wears. He rarely dons a top coat even in 
winter; but he often carries one thrown across one shoulder, with 
its long capes hanging down like a piece of drapery. He is so 
tall and well-made that, added to his noticeable dress, everyone 
turns round to look at him as he walks through the London 
streets. He walks quicker than most people with long strides. 
He is quick in everything, and thoroughly appreciates our 
English railway travelling; he loves rattling along at sixty 
miles an hour. “ With your speed, and our carriages, railway 
travelling would be quite perfect,” he says. He likes order, 
punctuality and despatch, and looks a man physically capable of 
standing any hardship. Determination is written on his broad 
forehead and massive jaw, and altogether he is a fine specimen of 
the Viking race. He is not easily worried or irritated, and 
thoroughly enjoys overcoming a difficulty. 

He is possessed also, of a good memory. When he came over 
lately, he walked into the room and handed me a large parcel: 
“ That is the photograph I promised you seven months ago—I 
had not forgotten it.” 

He has health, strength, youth and enthusiasm to help him 
through his great undertaking. 

Although Dr. Nansen warmly declares he dislikes society, and 
is inclined to be rather cynical on this subject, he has quite the 
manners of one accustomed to society. He has that pleasant way 
of feeling at home and setting everyone else at their ease which 
is usually acquired only by contact with the world. All his sym- 
pathies are with family life, and he dislikes what he pleases to 
call the “ mockery of society.” “I have no acquaintances,” he 
said one day ; “if I do not like people well enough to feel they 
are my friends, I do not wish to see them again. I could never be 
a society man even if I would, for I cannot pay a compliment, and 
society likes these small nothings which to me always appear rude- 
ness. Besides, I fear I am no lady’s man. I love home-life. 
Your family life in England is very pleasant, and I always notice 
it centres round the fireplace. Every member of the family draws 
his chair round the hearth. The crackling coals call for confi- 
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dences and draw people together. The fireplace is delightful 
socially, but it would not be practicable in Norway. It bakes 
one side while it freezes the other, and we like our rooms warmer 
than you, and at more equal temperature. Still, I like your fire, 
for it looks delightful and has a marvellous power of developing 
friendliness in a household, and I have made some good friends 
round your English hearths.” 

Dr. Nansen has been several times in England, but never for 
very long at a time. 

Shortly after his return from Greenland, Nansen married a 
daughter of Professor Sars, of Christiania. Professor Sars has 
been dead for some years; but his memory is ever green in the 
minds of Scandinavians, who regard him as their Norwegian 
Darwin. 

Fru Nansen was thoroughly trained as a singer when still a 
girl, and she is very popular in Norway, where she succeeds in 
keeping her professional engagements in spite of household calls 
upon her time. She is avery good-looking, energetic little 
woman, and several hours of every day she devotes to her pro- 
fessional duties. This fact makes her husband very proud of her, 
for he believes in women’s capabilities and women’s work, and 
hopes soon to see them on an equal footing with men in every- 
thing. Nansen is devoted to music, although no performer him- 
self, and good music affects him almost as deeply as it does his 
great friend and compatriot Bjérnson. Fru Nansen’s rendering 
of the old Norse songs is delightful, and she makes them her 
speciality, and most evenings the Nansens spend together alone— 
he listening and she singing ; happy in each other’s society, and 
in the enjoyment of their music. 

The Nansens have built a very charming little house a few 
miles from Christiania on a peninsula of the fjord, where they 
fish and boat in summer, and skate or ski in winter. The house, 
as may be expected, is full of Greenland trophies. 

Nansen’s own particular room is very large. The walls and 
roof are built in the old Norwegian fashion of interlaced pine 
trees; the whole trunk of the tree forming the walls, not merely 
wainscotting planks. Round the walls run bookcases five feet 
high, well stored with scientific works and books of travel. The 
top shelf is given over to a heterogeneous collection of things, for 
instance, a large bust of Nansen’s great friend Bjérnson; the 
great writer smiles down upon him at his work. 

A microscope stands on the shelf beside the model of his ship ; 
animals in pickle and various odds and ends fill the vacant spaces. 
There is a huge table, with carved legs, covered with a typewriter, 
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MSS., etc. The chairs, in true Norwegian fashion, are hewn out 
of solid tree trunks, carvings of serpents with their tails in their 
mouths forming the arms. 

Another relic of ancient Norway is the “ pies” or fireplace, just 
dying out since the introductiou of stoves. It stands in the 
corner of the room, raised about a foot from the ground. This 
raised stone platform is about five feet square. Loosely thrown 
logs of sweet-smelling pine wood, crackle there in winter. A 
huge open chimney, built like a canopy over the fire, allows the 
smoke to escape. A pies is as cheerful an adjunct toa room as 
our own open fires; but it is doubtful if it warms as certainly as 
it gives the headache. 

It is a workmanlike room, thoroughly comfortable and business- 
like, and as characteristic of Norway as a room can well be; its 
owner is devoted to his fatherland, and is never tired of extolling 
its charms or showing its productions. 

When the young couple were married, shortly after Nansen’s 
return from Greenland, it was suggested that whenever the Polar 
Expedition was really ready, Dr. Nansen would have to leave his 
wife for some years. Now that the time is drawing near, however, 
Fru Nansen naturally realizes the years of anxiety and dreariness 
before her, if left behind, and is trying to persuade her husband 
to let her accompany him. She is a very strong woman and an 
excellent “ skiléber ” (performer on snow shoes) so that she would 
not be a burden to the party in that respect, and in many ways 
might prove a useful addition to it. In fact, speaking about his 
wife, Dr. Nansen said: “ My wife is such a courageous woman 
that, if I was sure that her health would stand the intense cold we 
shall experience, I would not pause for a moment in my decision 
as to the advisability of her accompanying the expedition. My 
wife goes better on ski than I do myself, and her pluck is 
marvellous. Should I be away for five or six years, I am often 
perplexed what her life will be all that time without news of our 
safety, and what will really be the best for her. For myself, I 
would of course like her to be with me.” 

So proficient is Fru Nansen as a skildber, that she often 
accompanies her husband on his mountain tours in the winter 
snows. On these occasions, she wears a regular Lap’s dress. 
This means high reindeer fur mocassins, and trousers with only 
a short-skirt reaching to the knees. It is even more serviceable 
than the short grey home-spun dress usually worn by Norwegian 
ladies on ski expeditions, or by English women in the Highlands 

when following the guns. The difficulty in the high Norwegian 
mountains is to find a suitable place to spend the night, and on 
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more than one occasion Fru Nansen has managed to sleep out in 
the snow in one of her husband’s wonderful fur-lined sleeping 
pockets. She is altogether a very enterprising woman. 

Dr. Nansen’s ship is nearly completed. The ship has been 
built at the mouth of Christiania fjord by a relation of William 
Archer’s, who is so well known in this country as a translator of 
Henrik Ibsen. This curious ship was launched and christened in 
October 1892, by Fru Nansen, who gave it the name of Fram or 
Forward. She is not a large vessel, being only 128 feet long, of 
about 600 tons displacement, and by no means a fast vessel; but 
her object is not speed, but to resist ice-pressure. Burning less 
than three tons of coal in twenty-four hours, she will average 
about six knots an hour; but as coal will be very precious, it will 
only be burnt on rare occasions. She has three masts, and is 
schooner-rigged, resembling a whaler in appearance. Under 
favourable circumstances she ought to sail eight or nine knots 
an hour. 

Nansen is not going to try to sail or steam across the North 
Pole ; as he himself expresses it, he is going to “ take a ticket with 
the ice, and drift with the ice,” his ship being his home mean- 
while. For her length the ship is particularly broad, one third 
of the length. Her sides slope gradually round from the bulwarks 
to the keel. By this rounded build the pressure of the floes will 
lift her on to the ice instead of crushing her. So rounded is her 
bottom, her keel is embedded in the ship itself, by which 
arrangement there will be no projection for the ice to nip. Her 
rudder and screw, by an ingenious arrangement, can be raised 
and protected from the ice in a kind of well. In appearance she 
is too much like a tub to be pretty; the sides of the ship are 
thirty inches thick, and are a solid mass of pitch-pine, oak, and 
greenheart, joined together by pitch. Besides this extraordinary 
thickness she is full of beams and stanchions placed everywhere 
where there is likely to be pressure, and at such angles that the 
one helps to support the other. All this has been most carefully 
planned to give her extra strength. She has two decks. In the 
middle of the ship is a fair-sized saloon surrounded by cabins for 
the officers and crew. It is quite possible that during intense 
cold the cabins may become untenable, the warm moisture 
freezing on the walls in solid ice, and the very mattrasses 
becoming huge lumps of ice. Under such circumstances Dr, 
Nansen intends to accept a hint from the Eskimo, and he and his 
men will all live together in the saloon and generate heat among 
themselves. The saloon walls will be protected by cork and felt, 
and reindeer skins, and the floor carpeted with bearskin rugs. 
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Such luxuries as are possible for a visit of some years to such 
northern latitudes will not be forgotten. 

The cooking will chiefly be accomplished by means of alcohol, 
and for heating, petroleum will be used, as it gives light as well. 

The Fram will only carry about 300 tons of coal, which will 
have to be saved as much as possible for the engines in case of 
need. The interior of the vessel is like a puzzle, every hole has 
its allotted burden. Everything is being made to fit into every- 
thing else, so that no space, however small, will be wasted. 

Although only a small craft, she has cost nearly £10,000. 
This of course is only a part of the expense of an expedition of 
this kind. The Norwegian National Assembly has granted 
£11,000 towards the expedition. King Oscar himself takes the 
liveliest interest in the plans and arrangements, all of which 
Nansen has submitted for his inspection. The Christiania 
University and some dozen private individuals have volunteered 
nearly as much more, and the London Geographical Society has 
offered to pay anything further. So that in the matter of money 
the expedition is well supported. 

Besides the ship, two large boats will be taken. They are 
equally strong in proportion to their size, which is twenty-nine 
feet in length. They are flat-bottomed, and if Nansen is un- 
fortunate enough to lose his ship, he intends to rest these two 
boats side by side on the ice, and live in them while he drifts with 
the ice. Should they lose one of these boats, the other is big 
enough to house all the twelve of the party. 

His precautions do not end here. He has several smaller boats 
ready, and tents and sledges also, for he talks quite cheerfully of 
crossing the Pole in the Fram ; but if he does not succeed in that 
and loses all,his boats one by one, he will take his tents and his 
sledges and start off to walk to Spitzbergen, as happily as he 
started off to walk across Greenland. He accomplished the one 
journey, and he has not the slightest doubt he will accomplish the 
other. Of course ski will be very useful for walking under these 
circumstances, and canvas for making boats will necessarily be 
carried and used when they reach an open sea. 

It is a treat to hear Dr. Nansen speak of all this. His 
enthusiasm is contagious, and one feels when talking to him that 
such wonderful energy and determination must succeed. 

Enough food for six years for twelve men is being prepared for 
the expedition, although the young explorer hopes to be away 
only half that time. This food will weigh over sixty tons. 
Kiverything will be compressed. The milk will be in powder, so 
will the vegetables and the soups. ‘The butter will be condensed 
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in tins. Tea and coffee will be very sparingly used; but cocoa 
will be taken in very large quantities, as more nutritious and a 
creator of greater warmth in the system than tea or coffee. 
Much of the food is of English manufacture. We have so many 
colonies that we know how to prepare food to keep well in all 
climates. Everything in the way of food requires to be specially 
prepared, and special experiments for the purpose have long been 
in progress in several European laboratories. The party may be 
able to get such fresh food as bears, seals, whale, or even fish; but 
they cannot rely on this, and are sufficiently supplied to be able 
to do without them, although fresh food will be a great luxury. 
Dr. Nansen is himself such an excellent shot, that if there is 
fresh food about, his gun will not fail to supply the larder. The 
guns taken are English, but the rifles are Norwegian. 

Fresh raw blubber, taken from the seal, is excellent eating, 
much like oyster, the Doctor says. Its oily property is of course 
invaluable for such expeditions. The under-skin of the whale, 
when quite fresh and raw, is also very good; but when old or 
cooked it resembles train oil. To be without oily food in such 
latitudes is as terrible as to be without water at the equator. 

No stimulants will be allowed except medicinally, and 
smoking is to be prohibited, except perhaps one pipe as a treat on 
Sundays. Stimulants and tobacco Nansen considers injurious on 
such a long and trying expedition. He has himself given up 
smoking for the last two years, so that he may not miss it when 
the time to set sail arrives. Strangely enough, he is a very bad 
sailor, much disliking rough weather, and always feeling upset 
the first few days at sea. Even in travelling to England, he 
prefers to come round by Denmark, Germany, and Holland, than 
to cross the German Ocean. 

Among his accomplishments the young explorer is a very good 
photographer, and he is well armed with all kinds of photographic 
apparatus. In Greenland he found the negatives were not 
affected by the cold, and some plates that were not developed for 
a whole year turned out very well. They were only a little 
spotted by damp. He easily finds good subjects for photography 
from his artistic knowledge, which is of no mean order. Indeed, 
such talent for drawing did he exhibit as a child, that for a long 
time his parents wished him to become an artist, and the rival 
attractions of science and art hung balanced for many a day in 
the scales of his career. He still takes the liveliest interest in 
everything artistic, and talks familiarly of the artists of various 
lands; but he considers at the moment that the Norwegian 
School is one of the first—if not the very first ; more especially 
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does he admire it because it is so unconventional, so unlike 
any other. Each artist is individual. Nansen’s tastes are 
impressionist. 

Dr. Nansen has a rival. A Frenchman contemplates going the 
whole journey to the North Pole by means of a balloon; but he 
seems to forget the fog that necessarily accompanies ice. Nansen 
is taking a captive balloon himself, which he expects will be 
useful on clear days when searching for open water, game, &c. 
The compressed hydrogen required to work this little balloon 
will be kept in steel storage cylinders. It is an English balloon 
tried by Nansen at Aldershot one very foggy day in November, 
when he was over here lecturing before the Royal Geographical 
Society. The balloon, which has cost nearly £3,000, is made of 
raw silk, which when well oiled will not be affected by climate. 

Everything has been thought of, as far as human thought can 
go. Even the darkness of the Arctic nights, which means the 
perpetual darkness of many months, has been prepared for. 

The ship is being fitted for the electric light. The engine that 
works the ship will be utilised for its production. During the 
time the vessel is laid up in the ice, and the engine at rest, the 
men will keep up their own circulation by working the engine 
for the light themselves. Four at a time will continuously walk 
round and round the deck, helped by the large sails of a wind- 
mill, should there prove to be any wind. Light is as necessary to 
health as heat, and Dr. Nansen is very anxious to do everything 
possible to procure both. A well-assorted library is provided, 
Nansen himself being well prepared with scientific works, which 
he intends studying thoroughly ; but among the lighter literature 
are representative novels from every land. As regards clothing, 
wool has been chosen for indoors; but huge fur coats, covering 
everything but the eyes, will be donned for outdoor wear. 

It seems strange to an ordinary mind that persons, with the 

xception of a few enthusiasts, should wish to start on such a long 
and risky expedition. Nevertheless, there are many such people. 
Nearly a year before the projected start, Dr. Nansen had received 
over three hundred applications from all parts of the world to 
fill the eleven vacant berths. Some of these men have written 
several times, expressing the keenest desire to join the exploring 
party, and every day brings fresh applications from every land. 
Nansen has already secured the services of his fellow-traveller 
across Greenland, Herr Sverdrup, and of Captain Ingebrigtsen, 
an experienced Arctic navigator; and of a young officer of the 
Royal Norwegian Navy, Herr Sigurd Scott-Hansen, who will 
undertake the astronomical observations. A doctor will of course 
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be included in the party; but he and the other men have not 
yet been appointed. The eight sailors will be Norwegian and 
some of them may be Laps, as they are better able to battle with 
the cold than persons from sunnier climes. 

An English gentleman has offered to accompany the expedition 
in his yacht as far as it is possible. To go with the Fram as far 
as the ice ring. There they must part company; but not before 
the Fram has refilled with coal and supplies, so that she shall 
enter the ice with her full complement. The yacht will then 
leave her, and bring the last news of her and her adventurous 
little party for many a long and weary month. 

Shortly after completing his university career, Nansen was 
appointed Curator of the Bergen Museum, during which time he 
contributed several articles on zoology to various Norwegian and 
German scientific papers. For one of these he received a gold 
medal. Histiology of the nervous system is his speciality and 
his delight. “It is almost with pain,” he said, “that I think of 
my microscope and my histological work, which I must shortly 
lay aside for some years, alas!” 

We know his capabilities for scientific research, and his success 
in Greenland gives a very good idea of his powers of organisation, 
both of which gifts, coupled with his able use of the pen, render 
him well fitted to take the head of such an important scientific 
expedition. 

“What use to the general public will your North Pole Expedi- 
tion be, do you think ?” 

“None. It is for purely scientific research. The North Pole 
can never be a fashionable health resort; but for all scientific 
purposes, our expedition will be of the liveliest interest. We 
shall be well employed, and busy, I hope, noting the physical 
geography, astronomy, wind currents, zoology, atmosphere, 
temperature, natural history, &e. We shall be gaining knowledge, 
and knowledge is of inestimable value in whatever branch it lies. 
Many important scientific questions can never be answered until 
the regions of the Poles have been explored.” 

His ideas regarding the means of exploration of the North Pole 
are as novel as they are interesting. All Arctic expeditions 
starting from the Greenland coast have always been stopped by 
an ice ring which refused penetration, and the ships or their 
crews have gradually drifted back again in a southerly direction. 
On the other hand, ships going north by the Behring Straits or 
from the Siberian coast have been drifted by the currents in a 
northerly direction. 

Dr. Nansen can talk for- hours on the possibilities of this 
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current ; he can bring dozens of arguments to bear on its possi- 
bilities and capabilities. Drift-wood from Siberia is continually 
picked up off the Greenland coast. The ship Jeannette, caught in 
the Arctic ice off the Siberian coast, drifted for two years in a 
northerly direction, averaging a couple of miles a day, and was 
finally crushed and sunk in June, 1881. Fifty-eight articles from 
that ship were picked up by Eskimo nearly three years afterwards 
on the south-west coast of Greenland. 

How did they come there unless they drifted across or near the 
North Pole? Mud that Nansen collected on the Greenland ice- 
floes has been examined by a great Swedish geologist, who says 
he has never seen anything like it except from Northern Siberia. 
Does this not again prove it drifted with the ice from Siberia by 
Nansen’s current? Twelve species of diatoms (seeds) found in 
the east of Greenland are the same as those found in the Behring’s 
Sound and nowhere else. How did they come there except by 
Nansen’s current ? 

He says: “From all these facts, and many more, we are 
entitled to draw the conclusion that a current is constantly 
running across the Polar region to the north of Franz Joseph 
Land from the sea north of Siberia and Behring Straits and into 
the sea between Spitzbergen and Greenland, and the floe ice is 
constantly travelling with this current in a fixed route between 
these seas.” In this current Dr. Nansen believes implicitly, and 
to its powers he will entrust his expedition. 

His idea is to start by the Siberian coast at the mouth of the 
Lena, and finally make for the more solid northerly ice. He will 
do this during the summer of 1893, so as to get as far north as 
possible before winter begins, by which time he wishes to get his 
ship securely nipped into this vast ice ring, and, if all goes well, 
in a couple of years’ time he hopes to be drifted with the ice across 
the waters of the Pole. Beyond a certain point of the ice-barrier 
he expects to find fairly open sea. He does not look for solid ice 
at the very north; but hopes to be able to steam some hundred 
miles through drift ice across the Pole. 

Steam across the North Pole! How many people have tried in 
vain to reach the North Pole? How many conjectures through 
all ages have been vouchsafed as to what the North Pole may 
really be? Suggestions from the little schoolboy, who thinks a 
pole isto be found sticking up somewhere like a telegraph-post, to 
suggestions from the gravest scientific men of all countries, who 
have various theories of the probability of sea, ice, land, rock, 
heat, cold; suggestions of every kind in fact. Will Dr. Nansen 
solve the problem ? 
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After he turns homewards, he must get his ship nipped again 
into the other side of the ice ring, which he hopes will bear him 
on again to the Greenland coast. What, if not? If the ship has 
to be abandoned, they must take to the large boat, and from that 
to the smaller craft, or even to their sledges and tents. After all, 
Dr. Nansen crossed the Greenland floes in such manner, and he 
does not in the least doubt he could do the same in higher 
latitudes. Living on floes is only inconvenient when the sea is 
rough, for then the ice breaks up unexpectedly, sometimes even in 
the middle of a small encampment ; but explorers must be ready 
for any emergency, and, after all, the unexpected enlivens the 
monotony of such expeditions. To hear this young explorer talk 
of his expectations is a treat; his eyes sparkle, his whole heart 
and soul seem in the expedition, and he talks with the fire of 
enthusiasm. With his great physical strength, and keen blue 
eyes which kindle as he talks of his expected success, he is very 
gentle and is a great lover of children. He speaks quite sadly of 
the loss of his only child. His love of little people never allows 
him to be bored by them, and it was strange to hear this 
great Norseman relate an encounter he had had with a polar bear, 
again and again, to the intense delight of a small boy of four who 
sat upon his knee. He never seemed to weary of talking to the 
child. Of course the small boy wanted to be told the whole story 
over again, as small people invariably do when they have been 
much interested, and Dr. Nansen began again and went through 
all the details with apparently as much delight in telling as the 
small boy had in hearing them. 

Fridtjof Nansen is a thorough Norwegian at heart, as well as in 
looks. He is much interested in the politics of his country, and 
a disciple of Bjornsterne Bjérnson, who is a great personal friend 
of the Nansens. 

Norway and Sweden have one king. But Norway and Sweden 
are far from being one people. The two countries are represented 
by one ambassador, but that ambassador is almost always a Swede, 
and consequently has Sweden more at heart than her sister-land. 

Although Norway has the third largest maritime fleet in the 
world, she has as yet no voice in the country’s administration of 
foreign affairs. The Radical party, headed by Bjérnson, resent 
this, and are having a great fight to get a voice in the matter. 
The subject is becoming so serious that Norway may ere long 
throw off the Swedish yoke and declare herself a Republic. This 
is a subject on which Nansen is keenly interested, for politics are 
with him quite a hobby. 

Dr. Nausen speaks and writes English almost faultlessly. 
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During twenty-eight lectures he delivered in England, in February, 
1892, he rarely referred to his notes. 

“T have them beside me, because giving the same lectures so 
often I am apt to forget if I have touched on all the headings. 
This would be the same in Norwegian. I really do not find it 
much more difficult to lecture in English than in my own 
language.” Scandinavians are excellent linguists generally. 

‘Missionary Work among the Eskimo,’ is the title of the book 
Nansen is at prosent seeing through the press. It has not been 
translated into English yet ; but, no doubt, will be ere long. The 
Eskimo are a race that interest Dr. Nansen intensely. He con- 
siders they are nearly related to the North American Indians. 
Eskimo have no religion, in our sense of the word religion—that is 
to say, they worship nothing ; but they have strong beliefs in the 
supernatural, and spirits of the forefathers play a very prominent 
part in their lives. Missionaries have been so effectually at work 
among them that they are fast becoming Christianised. It is 
sad that they should at the same time be thereby losing many of 
their characteristics and their quaint originality, a fact which 
Nansen much deplores. Alas! the march of civilisation is fast 
ridding us of all originality of race. 

Overpowered with work, beset with suggestions from every 
side, Nansen is longing to turn his back on Europe, and face the 
icy barrier before him. He is as ready as it is possible to be 
ready, for the organisation of such an undertaking is like a 
picture. It is never finished, it can always be altered, re-arranged 
or modified according to circumstances ; and every month brings 
some new idea, some new suggestion from outside, and so on to 
the end of time. 

A few weeks only, and this little band of twelve explorers 
will set forth in search of the unknown—set forth in search 
of knowledge, the insatiable craving for which has cost so many 
lives, but which has interested and educated many millions of 
people. 

That the Polar Expedition is a dangerous experiment no one 
denies, nor that it will cause much anxiety to the friends of the 
explorers. Still, with so clear a head at the helm, and with so 
much enthusiasm at the prow, there is every probability of 
Dr. Nansen accomplishing his dangerous task; and one and all 
must wish him a safe and speedy return. 


Ernet B. Tweepie. 
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A Packet of Old Letters. 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE, 
Author of ‘Rep Letrer Days.’ 


In the corridor of an old manor-house in Somersetshire, there 
stands a massive oak cabinet with heraldic carvings of arms, 
initials, and date. By token of the latter, we know that this 
goodly piece of furniture, with its deep recesses and secret 
drawers, was set up in its place in the memorable year in which 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene put the French to rout at Blen- 
heim, and the world said ‘‘ "T'was a famous victory.” 

The great events of history are blazoned forth, and every school- 
boy knows them by rote; but in some secluded spot we come by 
chance upon a few trifling records that carry us back with all the 
magic of simple homeliness to the contemporary life of the past— 
the undercurrent of history. The old cabinet yielding its master- 
key to each successive heir, has heard many sounds, the sad music 
of humanity in that ghost-haunted gallery. There are echoes of 
the pattering feet of childhood, the laughter and sighs of youth, 
the pacings to and fro of meditative scholarly manhood, the 
tottering steps of age, and then the heavy tramp of those who are 
bearing away the coffined dead to their rest under the shade of 
the yew trees, in the churchyard on yonder slope! 

These whispered sounds from out the past become very real and 
personal, when an opened drawer of the guardian chest reveals its 
treasures of family letters and mementoes. I take up a child’s toy 
and a little worn shoe, fit for a six years’ darling; they are bound 
together with white ribbon—yellow with age now—and a black seal 
is on the bow—no name, no date. What need of either? the 
angels have their record of these little ones! The old life with 
all the commonplace of yesterday is there, mingled with the sweet 
scent of dead rose-leaves. I take up the careful housewife’s 
receipt-book for the use of kitchen and sick-room ; it is beautifully 
transcribed in the neat eighteenth-century handwriting. They 
had excellent dishes in those days, methinks, where nothing was 
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stinted in the way of generous adjuncts. The stewing of a carp 
required “three half pints of good port wine.” MHaunch of 
venison, jugged hare, mock turtle, and every stew and hash 
demanded their libations of wine. Some of the sauces are worthy 
of note, such as vine-leaf sauce with roast pigeon; but who wants 
now to make frumenty, mead, shrub, or carnation syrup? There is 
in this same book the receipt of a sauce which by some other 
name—for its own is too shocking—might prove, if tried, a rival to 
that of the “deceased Worcestershire nobleman.” It is called 
“Quin’s Blood,” and is simply as follows :—“Take 2 doz. of 
anchovies, 2 doz. of shalots,a pint of walnut pickle, a pint of 
mushroom pickle, a pint of port wine, and one teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, boil it together, strain it off, and bottle for use.” 
Was the name-giver of this sauce, I wonder, Quin the actor, who 
taught George the Third elocution, and who, when he heard that 
the monarch had delivered his first speech from the throne very 
gracefully, exclaimed, “ Ay, it was I who taught the boy to speak.” 
Poor boy! they had not taught him much in his young days, as he 
had good cause to feel afterwards. Quin lived some years in Bath, 
and died there in 1766; that town being the social capital of the 
west, and the centre of fashion, the country ladies went there to 
remodel their clothes, and pick up such novelties as they could 
find in culinary and other receipts, and most probably this one 
came from thence. 

A prescription for a cough, accompanied by weakness, ends up 
with the injunction that the patient should “ Be merry, and keep 
from sad apprehensions.” This recommendation evidently 
suggested the insertion of the doggerel couplet :— 


“Joy and temperance and repose, 
Slam the door on the Doctor’s nose.” 


The writer of the housekeeping book soon becomes serious again, 
and now gives a receipt for Fryar’s Drops. The virtues of this 
balsamic are reported to be marvellous, not only for burns and 
wounds, but for inward application. Amongst a number of other 
things required to make this panacea, are “roots of angelica, 
flowers of St. John’s Wort, rosemary flowers, spotted sage,” which 
remind one of the Medieval physic-garden. It is directed that 
the Fryar’s Drops, when made, should be put in a bottle “ well 
stop’d and set in the sun all the dog days.” The writer goes on 
to say that “ this receipt was given to the Duke of Marlborough 
bya Fryar abroad, and cured great numbers in his army.” There 
is another prescription which has a curious allusion to an his- 
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torical personage. This is a lotion for “ Inflammation in the eyes 
and decay of sight.” The receipt has this concluding note :— 


“Sir Stephen Fox, who could hardly see to read with Spectacles at 
50 years of age, by the use of this liquor quite recovered his eyesight and 
could read the smallest print to the end of his life, which consisted of 
90 years, without the use of glasses.” 


This Sir Stephen was, we know, the grandfather of Charles 
James Fox; he built an hospital for aged persons at his birthplace, 
Farley in Wiltshire. His portrait by Lely is preserved in the 
building, but as the celebrated painter died in 1680, the likeness 
was probably taken before Sir Stephen Fox had recourse to the 
wonderful eye-lotion. 

Closing the housekeeping book, I take up three old news- 
papers. The first, not much larger in dimensions than an octavo 
volume, atid containing twenty-four pages, is number 38 of “ The 
Parliamentary Intelligencer, comprising the sum of Forraign 
Intelligence, with the affairs now in agitation in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.” The date is from September the 10th, to 
Monday, September 17, 1660. Why this newsletter was put aside 
it is impossible to say; the only west-country matters of interest 
is a list of the deputy-lieutenants of the county of Devon, and the 
names of the colonels of the local regiments, all names familiar 
enough in the present day. 

Amongst the items of news significant of the date, it is 
mentioned that “ The arms of the late pretended Commonwealth 
are now taken down in the Isle of Jersey.” Also it is mentioned 
with an undertone of satisfaction that “ Monsieur de Bordeaux, 
the late French ambassador in England who made the famous 
articles with Oliver Cromwel, and went out of England soon after his 
Majesties happy return, is since gone out of the world.” How- 
ever, the dealings of fate are regardless of party. It was a fine 
saying of Sir Humphry Gilbert’s that “ the wings of man’s life 
are plumed with the feathers of death.” The same newspaper 
announces that the King’s brother is also gone out of the world. 
“On September 13 it pleas’d Almighty God, to deprive these na- 
tions of that Incomparable Prince Henry Duke of Gloucester.” 
He was carried off by “ Small Pox, that malicious proud enemy to 
all excellent Persons,” 

The foreign news in The Intelligencer comes from a variety of 
places, Madrid, Warsovia, Venice and the Levant. It is curious 
to reflect that when these old sheets were new, the present 
capital of Hungary was in possession of the Turks, and had been 
since 1541, forming thereby a standing menace to Christendom. 
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The paragraph referring to the Moslem occupation of Buda reads 
thus :— 


“We understand by a Vessel this week arrived from Zara that the 
Proveditor, General Conaro doth continue the fortifying of Sebenice, and 
that word was brought him from Bossine, of a party of the Militia of that 
country, being upon their march to joyn the Bashaw of Buda.” *_ 


I found two other old newspapers, these were copies of The 
London Evening Post of May 14th, and June Ist, 1745. These 
papers contain accounts of the Battle of Fontenoy, with the 
names of the principal persons killed and wounded. I remember 
in the autumn of 1850, that my husband and I were dining at 
Halswell Park, when our host, Colonel Tynte, then nearly eighty 
years of age, told me that his father was present at the Battle of 
Fontenoy, and heard the gallant bidding of the French, when 
they called out for the gentlemen of the English guard to fire 
first. I believe some writers consider the anecdote as among the 
mock pearls of history; others aver that the sly Frenchmen 
under the guise of courtesy were but propitiating the Fates, who 
are said to be unfavourable to those who strike the first blow. 
Colonel Tynte told the story in the spirit that Thackeray accepts 
it, as an instance of the “grace and beauty, the splendour and 
lofty politeness of the French.” 

The mention of this dinner at Halswell reminds me of a little 
incident, a survival of an old custom, which amused me some- 
what, for it was the first time I had been the guest of Colonel 
Tynte and his widowed daughter, Lady Cooper. We had dined at 


* The powerful administration of Mahomet K®éprili as Grand Vizier 
had so raised the strength of the Ottoman Empire in the 17th century, 
that the position of the Turks in Hungary was a perpetual menace to 
Europe. ‘The wresting of Buda from the Turks in 1686, and the 
reconquest by the allies of a large portion of Hungary, forms an im- 
portant epoch in the history of Christendom. It is an interesting fact 
that a valuable documentary work has recently been published in Magyar, 
hy the Bishop of Kassa, which throws fresh light on the siege of Buda. 
A review of this volume in the Atheneum of December 3rd, 1892, informs 
us that the chief sources of the Bishop’s information are derived from 
some lately-discovered letters written by Cornaro, then Venetian 
Ambassador to Vienna. This, in all probability, is the same man who is 
mentioned in my old newspaper. It will be remembered that there is a 
very curious account of the siege of Buda by an Englishman, Mr. Jacob 
Richards, in one of the Harleian Manuscripts (No. 4989). He gives a 
list of the numerous Britishers who were volunteers in the Imperial 
Army on this occasion. He tells with great satisfaction, how four 
hundred Hussars captured the Bashaw’s family as they were trying to 
escape, and secured “ Booty to the amount of £100,000, besides what the 
women and children will sell for ”!! 
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seven, it was rather a ceremonious party, and the servants were 
more numerous than the guests. At ten o’clock, to my surprise, 
two footmen appeared bearing into the drawing-room a table 
capable of seating half-a-dozen people. Then, like a scene in a 
theatre, came more servants bringing in a dainty, hot supper. 
When the repast was announced to be ready, our host pressed his 
guests to partake of supper, specially inviting the gentlemen 
to have “a stirrup cup.” Everyone declined, Colonel Tynte 
himself seemed to feel no surprise that the supplementary meal 
was declined, but it was a fad of his to keep up an old custom. 

One of the advertisements in the newspaper of 1745, reminds 
one of an old custom in another sphere, said not to be altogether 
extinct even now in some remote parts of the country :— 

“For Sale by the CANDLE 

“ At the Widow Preston’s at the sign of the Barley Mow in Falmouth 
about the middle of this month the ship St. Esprit, with all her Rigging, 
Apparel and also all her Cargo, being bound for Newfoundland, but 
taken by the Hardwicke Privateer,” etc. 

If I understand rightly, this peculiar custom at an auction 
means, that the last flicker of a candle-end decides the distribution 
of the lots, instead of the tap of the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Laying aside these old newspapers, with all their quaint 
evidence of fashion’s changes, we come upon a packet of papers, 
endorsed, “Letters rec during my travels 17701 R. C.” 
These initials stand for Richard Crosse, a Somersetshire Squire 
of ancient family and moderate estate. He was born in 1739; 
his father, a younger son, was for many years vicar of Cannington, 
and had married a grand-daughter of Lord Say and Sele. By 
the death in 1766 of his uncle, Andrew Crosse of Fyne Court, 
Broomfield, this Richard Crosse came into the family estates. 
He soon set to work making improvements on the property, and 
in extending and laying out the ornamental grounds. He is said 
to have been assisted by the advice of “ Capability Brown,” the 
famous landscape gardener of the last century, so much praised 
by Repton, his successor in popular esteem. 

Thackeray, in his ‘ Four Georges,’ and a host of other writers 
have depicted the coarseness of manners and the laxity of morals 
in the last century with a breadth of shadow that is almost 
unrelieved. It is impossible to gainsay the facts of these writers ; 
the decadence of tone at our Universities, and the licence of 
fashionable society are distinctive of the memoirs of the time. 
Vice is ever noisy, conspicuous, and amusing, while virtue is none 
of these things; the true balance is there, but it is difficult to 
weigh and measure the unrecorded daily acts of kindness in a 
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good man’s life. There must have been a considerable leaven of 
righteousness in those drinking, gambling, and corrupt old days, 
or the national life could not have preserved its nobler character- 
istics. The young squire of Broomfield is no bad example of what 
was to be found in all classes of society in the eighteenth century 
—a man of senseand soberness. His life would not have qualified 
him for saintship, he was undistinguished, and never even tried 
to make his mark in politics, though he held strong liberal 
opinions. We know by tradition and by record that he was a 
good scholar and an honest gentleman, and there were scores like 
him in the length and breadth of our England of that day. 
When years had past over the squire’s head, and children’s 
voices were heard again in the sunny gallery where stands the old 
cabinet, his eldest boy—a child full of the spirit of his race, was one 
day patted on the head by a friend, who said, “I like your father, 
he issuch an honest man.” The little fellow had heard this before, 
and, irritated at the repetition, turned and said, “Sir, would you 
have me the son of a rogue?” “ Young gentleman,” replied the 
elder, “ when you are grown up you will know what I mean.” 

We learn that Richard Crosse was on friendly terms with 
Franklin, when he, “who snatched the thunderbolt from Jove 
and the sceptre from tyrants,” was lodging in Craven Street, 
Strand, and was much occupied in trying to settle the difficulties 
between our American Colonies and ourselves. Crosse also knew 
Priestley, which seems curious, for the former was a Churchman 
and more literary than scientific. But he was at one with all 
men of liberal opinions ; almost his closest friend, “a man of good 
parts, and an elegant scholar,” was Mr. White, a Somersetshire 
rector, of whom it is recorded that he was the first man in 
England to sign a petition for the abolition of slavery. 

Our young squire was a good linguist, speaking French and 
Italian thoroughly well; he had probably acquired these lan- 
guages with the view of travelling on the Continent. His uncle 
and predecessor at Broomfield had been a man of profuse 
hospitality, and left heavy debts; when Richard Crosse had paid 
these off, and arranged his affairs, he resolved on a continental 
tour. He left England in 1769, going direct to Italy, as I infer 
from family tradiiion. 

In the winter of 1770 Richard Crosse was in Paris, and being 
provided with introductions to our Ambassador and other persons 
of distinction, he was at once launched into the best society of the 
capital. In a drawer of the old cabinet there still remained the 
dress suits that he wore at the Court of Louis XV. Some of these 
smart coats and waistcoats are good specimens of the gorgeous 
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habiliments in which gentlemen—of condition—were clothed in 
those days. There was a white satin coat beautifully embroidered 
in colours, and to be worn with it a long square-flapped pink satin 
waistcoat, stiff with gold lace and embroidery. Another suit, a 
pale blue satin coat and waistcoat of the same, was if possible still 
richer in quality. What a picture is brought before one’s mind of 
the time when the wearer of these costly garments was a guest at the 
Court which held its revels on the thin crust of a hidden volcano. 
There was the wicked, shameless old Louis XV., grinning and 
bowing over the hand of his mistress, the infamous Du Barry, who 
was surrounded by intriguers and sycophants, such as the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, and Chancellor Maupeon. There was the girlish 
bride of yesterday, the beautiful Marie Antoinette, who was 
warned that even she, the proud daughter of Maria Theresa, must 
stoop so low as to conciliate the favour of the vile woman who 
played the part of Queen in this hideous farce of Royalty. 

The Somersetshire squire saw Paris society at a critical moment, 
for Choiseul, the only man of the day whose rule was beneficial to 
France, was driven from office by the intrigues of the Jesuit 
party, and the influence of Madame Du Barry. The Englishman, 
mixing in literary as well as Court circles, heard the “New 
opinions” abundantly discussed, and they made a profound 
impression upon him, as future years testified. He is reported to 
have known and admired Turgot, and in all probability he 
encountered many others of the Encyclopédists, whose writings 
formed the leverage of the great Revolution. 

I have not the aid of Richard Crosse’s letters home at this 
period, but the letters from his correspondents, which I found 
carefully preserved, are not without interest. The first in the 
packet is from Henry Hobhouse, who was born in 1742. We 
hear of his eldest son in this century as the Rihgt Honourable 
Henry Hobhouse, Under Secretary of State from 1817 to 1827. 
The letter is a sheet of foolscap, and is thus addressed according to 
the fashion of the time. “A Mons" Mons‘ Crosse, Gentelhomme, 
Anglois. restante chez Sign", Barazzi, Banquier, Roma, Italia.”— 


“ DEAR CrossE,—I received y* Favour of yours of y° 19" ult. from Rome 
at my return from London to this place two Days ago. I believe I have 
executed your Commissions in London very ill by sending Fir Seeds 
enough to plant all Quantock Hills. I was not aware till since how many 
it would amount to; I ordered Friend Obediah to send two hundred oaks, 
some pears and cherries, which I could not have in the neighbourhood. 

I was lately at a Gentleman’s where among other Elegancies of Furni- 
ture was a set of Dressing Boxes on a Lady’s Toilet made at Naples out 
of y* Lava of y* Mountain, which was brought home by Benson Earle. 
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I almost wish’d for the like, and if you had not quitted Naples should 
have requested you to have bought me the like Thing. As to Books in y* 
Italian print I cannot say I prefer it as supposing it not equally advan- 
tageous to the Eyes, however if it is sufficiently large and otherwise 
unexceptionable I shall not object on that account. I did mention 
Machiavel’s Storie Fiorentine only if no good Edition of that work is 
to be had separate I shall choose the whole rather than none. I must on 
this subject give you a very general order, begging you that if you meet 
with any production of y* Italian press which for its Learning or Inge- 
nuity is worthy to travel into England that you would remember your 
Friend by sending Duplicates for which I shall esteem myself doubly 
your Debtor. 

I presume by your shortening your intended stay at Naples that the 
whole Term of your sojourning in Italy will be proportionally abridged ; 
as for Sir Paul I suppose he is detained in captive chains by some 
Lady of Beauty and quality at Naples. 

England stands in the same place, our politics in y* same State, our 
Divisions as wide, and our Colonies as rebellious as when you left. The 
Duke of Grafton has resign’d his place to L* North who now acts himself 
as premier but no other alterations have been made in our Ministry, 
nor are I believe likely to happen speedily. The late Lord Chancellor 
Yorke’s Death tho’ at first attributed to his Doctors is not without some 
suspicion of Suicide, but this matter is full of Doubt. 

“Your old friend Secretary Morris is labouring very hard to solicit 
subscriptions to deliver M Wilkes from y* King’s Bench against his 
Time is elaps’d in April; for this purpose he press’d y® Counsel in 
Westminster Hall y° last day of Term, but this was certainly y* wrong 
place to expect to get money from a Lawyer, his success corresponded 
accordingly, and I believe he carried away as much as he brought thither. 

The great patriots having expended £7000 in y° Dover Election, from 
which they have no Fruit but what their petition will bring ’em, are much 
in need of money and reduced to every Extremity to know where to find it. 

The people of this place are somewhat apprehensive of an attack from y° 
Spaniards upon y® Island of Jamaica, as they have collected together a 
large Naval Force at Havannah for what destination is uncertain; 
however our Governor has thought it necessary to. proclaim Martial Law 
in that Island as in Cases of extreme Danger. I hope soon to have a 
particular account of Rome from you. As his Holiness is so kind as to 
bestow his Blessing upon you I shall not be surprised to hear of his 
bestowing one of the vacant Hats of the sacred College upon you, I think 
you will make an excellent Cardinal and greatly promote the Reconcilia- 
tion of England to the Holy See, which might compensate somewhat for 
y°® undutiful Behaviour of his sons of y* House of Bourbon. I wish you 
all Health and pleasure and shall be glad to hear of you every opportunity, 


d am Dear Crosse yours sincerely, 
saint , ¥ H,. Hosyovste. 
“Clifton, 24 February, 1770.” 
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The references in the foregoing letter to home and foreign 
politics serve to draw aside the curtain of the past, and we see 
before us the society of the time, divided against itself, by the 
acrimony of party spirit, into various conflicting groups. The first 
of Junius’s letters, as we know, had appeared in- 1769, in the 
Public Advertiser; these ‘fierce denunciations, following the steps of 
King and Ministers into the very Council Chamber, continued at 
intervals to flash across the troubled sky like portents of evil. 
Woodfall’s trial for libel as the publisher of those letters had the 
significant effect of raising the question of the powers and rights 
of juries. Lord Chatham denounced what he styled, “this 
modern manner of directing juries from the bench.” Dunning, 
Wedderburn, Burke and many others of mark, were with him on 
this vexed question ‘against the strenuous action of Lord 
Mansfield. Serjeant Glynn gave notice of a motion in the 
House of Commons for the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the administration of criminal justice, and when the debate 
came on he alleged that judges were generally believed to be 
unfriendly to juries and encroached on their powers. Though 
strongly supported by the eloquence of Burke, Glynn’s motion 
was negatived by 134 to 76, as we may see on referring to this 
page of history. 

Hobhouse’s allusion to the apprehension of an attack of the 
Spaniards on Jamaica arose out of our dispute with Spain over the 
Falkland Islands. The Spaniards were in excessively bad 
odour with the British public at this time, for it was not forgotten 
that only six years earlier (1764) a diabolical scheme had been 
formed in Spain to burn the dockyards of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, a scheme which was only frustrated by the timely 
discovery of the plot by our Ambassador, Lord Rochford, at 
Madrid. When the debate came on in the House of Lords about 
the defenceless state of Jamaica, Lord Gower, a great stickler for 
the privacy of debate, interrupted the Duke of Manchester, who 
was speaking, by desiring that the House might be cleared of all 
persons except those who had a right to sit there. He gave his 
reasons for doing this, saying that in a crowded house there was 
no knowing that emissaries from the Court of Spain and other 
Powers, might not be present; adding, that persons had been 
admitted who had taken notes, and actually printed a speech 
lately made by a noble lord. A disturbance little short of a riot 
ensued upon this, when the Peers insisted on turning out the 
members of the Lower House, though some of them retorted they 
were there in discharge of their duty, that they were attending 
with a bill. Upon this, they were commanded to hand up their 
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bill, after which the outcry recommenced and “the long-tongued 
Lords hooted the members of the Commons out of the House.” 
What a delightful cartoon this incident would have made for 
“ Punch ”! 

Richard Crosse, as I mentioned before, was in Paris at the end 
of the year when Choiseul was driven from office by Madame Du 
Barry’s intrigues; if France had to deplore the loss of an able 
minister, England might rejoice over the fall of a formidable 
enemy. Spain was only a source of trouble to us when supported 
by France. 

Hobhouse indulges in a little good-humoured banter over the 
fact that his friend has been blessed by the Pope. His Holiness 
was no other than the enlightened Clement XIV., better known 
by his family name of Ganganelli. It was said of him, in his 
youth, that it was no wonder he loved music, seeing that every- 
thing in his own character was harmony. Ranke draws a beauti- 
ful picture of the gradual development of Ganganelli’s spiritual 
nature. In blameless companionship, and retirement from the 
world, he diligently studied the Greek writers, turning from 
Aristotle to find greater satisfaction of soul in Plato, and finally 
obtaining from the Holy Scriptures the highest aid to a know- 
ledge of God and to the service of humanity. Verily the 
blessing of such a man was worth a pilgrimage to Rome! If, as 
we may infer, the young Englishman was admitted to an audience, 
one would like to have had his impressions of the Pope, who two 
years later took that “decision of immeasurable importance,” the 
suppression of the Jesuits. 

In the month of May our traveller had moved on to Venice, as 
we learn from the direction of the following letter from his friend 


Hobhouse :— 
“ London May 18. 1770. 

“ DEAR CROSSE,—Yours dated at Rome of y® 25th ult. reached me here 
this morning, baving first sought for me in vain at Clifton. I am now 
enabled to return you my earliest Thanks for your obliging Remembrance 
of me in y® sett of prints which you have inclos’d for me from Naples; 
and I shall when I go into the country forward another sett of them to 
y® Reverend Doctor.* 


* Dr. Jenkyns of Wells is here referred to, a man held in traditional 
respect by the descendants of his contemporaries. One of his sons was 
known to a generation now passing away as Head of Baliol and Dean of 
Wells. But it is a curious fact that his youngest daughter survived until 
1891, dying at the age of (I think) 104. This estimable lady was Mrs. 
Thring, the mother of the present Lord Thring. Henry Hobhouse 
married a sister of Dr. Jenkyns about 1774, and a little later purchased 
Hadspen House, in the parish of Pitcombe, Somersetshire. 
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The Residue of y* Contents of y* Box remains in my Chambers anchor’d 
safe after their long voyage. My curiosity made me look into y* Contents, 
but I can assure you I was not the first, for y* Custom House officers had 
penetrated into its inmost Recesses, scrutinizing them with y* most pierc- 
ing zeal, nor was this all, for when they had taken good Care that the 
Revenue should not be defrauded; it was assigned over to y® officers of y° 
very Reverend Bp of London, that they might examine lest it should 
contain Mass Books, Relics, Agnes Dei, or other Articles of Superstition ; 
so ever watchful and anxious are our worthy Prelates to prevent the 
growth of Popery, which next to poverty they have y* most horrid Fears 
of; however if they had known both you and me, they might have spared 
these great precautions; for y* Box turning out to have neither Contra- 
band or Superstition amongst its Contents ... 

It is Time for me to inform you that I was about a month ago 
at Broomfield, having made it on my way from Clifton to Taunton 
Assizes. I had then full opportunity to contemplate the improvements 
your Major Domo M* John Wood has made, his lawns, his woods, his 
cascades etc; it would be vain for me to praise them, after I tell you 
that they have received y* stamp of Mr. Bampfyld’s* Approbation 
that paragon of Taste... Y°* Ha! Ha! is a great advantage and y* 
Retreat which is placed above y* Shrubbery, over y* Garden commands 
a Noble prospect .. . 

The physical world are amus’d at present with a newly discover’d 
Remedy for y* Gout, y*® production of one Le Fevre a regular Physician 
at Liége in Germany. ... Before the cure is perfected y* moderate sum 
of one hundred guineas is charg’d. The Discovery promises to have a 
mighty Run, it may obtain as much Renown as even Tar Water did 
and I believe it may have equal Merit to support it. ... 

For politics I avoid ’em as much as possible, I am of no party and no 
Faction ; y* Heads of both are Rogues, and their Followers are Dupes and 
Fools: Our squabbles at Home will end in Noise and Smoke, but I wish 
they may not give too serious an Encouragement to those in America, 
for the men of Boston like their Forefathers are seeking the Lord in 
prayer and hatching y* most Devilish machinations, but it is their 
Abettors at home which alone make ’em formidable, and who perhaps 
direct their motions. 

The city of London is framing another remonstrance to the King, but 
it will avail as much as the former and as much as it deserves, for while 
the Crown has two Houses of Parliament at its command, it laughs with 
security at such attacks tho’ headed by Beckford and Wilkes: the latter 
of whom is now at Liberty, and presides with an Alderman’s gown with 
the utmost gravity. Surely such a Magistrate is a Satyr upon public 
justice, and shows y* Folly and Madness of y* populace and proves to me 
beyond all other argument how unfit they are to have more share than 
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they have in y* powers of Government. However deficient y* production 
of y® Italian Press may be in some Branches of Learning, where they 
labour under the restraint you mention, their Historians are never- 
theless in good Reputation. I must therefore request of you to think of 
my Library in that Department principally by choosing y* best of them 
all according to your discretion. Adieu.—Yours, 

H. Hosnovse.” 


The first necessity of travel in the old days was a portfolio full 
of introductions to people of position, in the places where the 
traveller designed a sojourn. Evidently, Crosse was extending 
his tour in a new direction, and had written to his friend and 
next neighbour, Sir Charles Tynte, for introductions to the 
British embassies at Dresden and Berlin. The following letters, 
somewhat quaintly expressed, refer to the subject :— 


“DEAR S1rz,—As soon as I came to Town from Bath (where I have been 
for my Health two months) I made it my business to get you letters of 
recommendation to our Ministers at Dresden and Berlin, not being 
acquainted with either of them, I applyed to a great man, who made me a 
fair promise, and I waited for some time, till I grew impatient, I then sent to 
an old acquaintance that I was told was very intimately acquainted with 
Both, who obliged me immediately with the inclosed Letters. They were 
sent me fewa days ago, But my mind at that time was so much engaged 
in a melancholy affair, that happen’d between My Friend Lord Poulett, 
and Lord Milton, prevented me from writing to you before now, but thenk 
God that affair is ended and much to my Friend’s Honour. The Lords 
met with their Seconds behind Montague House with Pistols only. Lord 
Poulett wounded his Antagonist, and Lord Milton was taken of the field. 
His Lordship has since asked Lord Poulett’s pardon for giving Him a 
blow. I hope you have had y* Health ever since you left England, and 
that y* tour has afforded you a great deal of pleasure. If I can be of 
service to you let me know in what, that I may convince you I am your 
sincere Friend and hearty Servant, 


Feb: y* 4° 1771. 
“Lady Tynte begs her comp".” 


CHARLES K, TynrTe. 


This letter with its enclosures was wrapped in an outer sheet 
of paper, and sealed with Sir Charles Tynte’s coat-of-arms ; 
strange to say this had been broken, and the letter reclosed with 
two official seals in red wax, with the remark in writing “ Opened 
on account of the postage not being paid.” 

Capper’s farm, or, as it was more often called, the “ Field of the 
Forty Footsteps,” behind the British Museum, then Montague 
House, was the place where the Lords Poulett and Milton met for 
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their duel. It is very frequently mentioned in the memoirs of the 
last century as the rendezvous for duellists, The tradition connec- 
ted with the forty footsteps, is that two brothers, who were in love 
with the same lady, fought together in this place so long and 
fiercely, that in the end both were mortally wounded, and that 
from that time for ever after no grass would grow on the 
accursed spot ! 

There is another letter of Sir Charles Tynte’s which, like the 
former, is not without some interest as indicating the change of 
style at the time in epistolary and colloquial English. He 
belonged to an older generation than young Hobhouse, and there 
is a marked difference in the fashion of their phraseology, albeit 
they were both Somersetshire men, moving very much in the 
same society :— 


“ Dear Srz,—I should have answer’d your Letter long ago had I known 
who was appointed Envoy Extra. in the room of Sir Andrew Mitchel, 
My Friend that gave you the two Letters one to Dresden, and the other 
to Berlin I accidentally met, who told me that he had taken care of my 
friend Mr. Crosse, for he had wrote to his acquaintance Mr R. Gunning, 
who is appointed in the room of Sir Andrew Mitchel. I was yesterday to 
call on my Friend Sir James Porter. ... 

Sir James Porter I was not at all acquainted with before this affair of 
yours, which has brought me to visit as knowing and as good-natured a 
Man as ever lived. 

I think you are very lueky to be out of England in these troublesome 
times, for I believe the storm will be quite blown over by the time you 
arrive in England. I suppose the news of the Lord Mayor of London 
being sent to the Tower is look’d on where you are to be a very extra- 
ordinary event. This morning we had a very hard frost, and the weather 
has been very unseasonable and severe for our Lands in Somersetshire. 
Lady Tynte desires her respects to you, and I am with great sincerity 
your friend and Ser‘, 


Cuar. K. TYNTE. 
“ Hill Street, April y* 9" 1771.” 


The well-known and sensational chapter of history to which 
Sir Charles refers, has an interest of its own, when viewed 
through contemporary spectacles. The picture is crowded with 
historic personages, the mention of whose very names sets one’s 
ears tingling to catch the faintest echo of their voices. It would 
have been amusing to have heard Colonel Barré’s passionate yet 
comical description in the Commons, of the celebrated riots in the 
House of Lords against the presence of strangers, when one of 
the Peers, hooted behind the disguise of a hideous mask, and a 
Scotch lord, in his peculiar brogue, called out repeatedly, “ Clear 
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the Hoose. Clear the Hoose.” Better still to have listened to 
Burke’s well-turned compliment to the Earl of Chatham, when he 
said, “I desire to hear the discussions of the other House, in my 
endeavour to get knowledge. I desire to learn of that great man, 
who, though not a member of the Cabinet, seems to hold the key 
of it, and to possess the capacity of informing and instructing us 
in all things.” Chatham, as we know, regretted the diminution of 
his audience, and writes to Lady Stanhope: ‘The House being 
kept clear of hearers, we are reduced to a snug party of unhearing 
and unfeeling Lords and to the tapestry-hangings.” These 
tapestry-hangings represented the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
and were eloquent of a noble past. The burning question, how- 
ever, that sent the Lord Mayor to the Tower, as we all remember, 
was the right of outsiders to be informed of the debates in 
Parliament through the medium of printed reports. Strength- 
ened by the rapid growth of public opinion on this subject, the 
practice of reporting speeches in Parliament had already, in 1770, 
assumed nearly its present form, throwing aside the affectation of 
disguise and concealments. A strong party both in Lords and 
Commons were against the newspaper people. Colonel Onslow 
moved for and obtained a reading of the resolutions passed in the 
House in 1728, to the effect “that it is an indignity to, and a 
breach of privilegel of, this House for any persons to give in 
printed nowspapers any account of the proceedings of this House.” 

When it was proposed to summon the contumacious printer 
Evans to the Bar of the House, Mr. Whitworth moved to add— 
“and with all his compositors, pressmen, type and devils.” Mr. 
‘Townshend thought the devils might be left out, but Burke 
thought otherwise, and said “the devil is the most material 
person in all this business—the most material evidence for dis- 
covery.” ars polite were destined to hear a good many more 
jokes about the personage who should be nameless, for Wedder- 
burn, in a subsequent debate, remarked, “I think the wisest thing 
we can do is to leave the devil to the printer, and the printer to 
the devil.” 

An awkward complication, it will be remembered, had arisen. 
The messenger of the House of Commons had attempted to arrest, 
within the jurisdiction of the City, Miller, a printer of debates, 
whereupon the officer of the Commons was himself arrested for 
assaulting a citizen. He was brought before the Lord Mayor, 
Brass Crosby, and Aldermen Oliver and Wilkes, the result being 
that they committed the messenger, holding him to bail. The 
House of Commons, in a fury of indignation, issued orders for the 
Lord Mayor to attend in his place before them, and on the 19th 
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of March he went down to the House accompanied by an immense 
mob. It is curious to recall the fact that Fox, the ultra-Liberal 
of later times, was against the freedom of the press, and con- 
spicuously strenuous for the maintenance of privilege. He was 
exceedingly irate on this occasion at being hooted at, and hissed 
by the mob; and in his wrath, denounced the “ assassins ” of the 
other party. 

On the 27th of March the Lord Mayor had been sent to the 
Tower. On the 8th of May he was released from prison ; for the 
anxious session of the spring of 1771 was closed by prorogation. 
A gorgeous procession attended the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
Oliver from the Tower to the Mansion House, accompanied by a 
vast concourse of people; and in the evening bonfires and illumi- 
nations gave further token of the general satisfaction. ‘‘ Warned,” 
says Lord Mahon, “ by such signs of the popular feeling, the House 
of Commons, in the ensuing session, more wisely forbore any 
renewal of the conflict.” 

Sir Charles Tynte was quite right in his prognostics; the 
storm had blown over long before Crosse returned from his 
travels. 

Another friend, whose letter Crosse receives while at Geneva, 
expresses his regret that an English acquaintance of Voltaire, to 
whom he applied, has declined giving Mr. Crosse an introduction, 
because the philosopher is now too old and infirm to receive 
strangers at Ferney. He was nearly eighty, but destined for yet 
a few more years of life. The same correspondent writes that he 
has been frequently feasting his eyes on the fair ones at Ranelagh, 
“which has been much in vogue this spring.” He adds, “If you 
return by Brussels, and can conveniently bring them I wish you 
would buy me a good pair of lac’d Ruffles, value about three 
guineas, and give me credit till we meet.” 

No wonder that we come repeatedly on letters concerning the 
various packages that are sent home by the squire from various 
places abroad. Two boxes from Leghorn were delayed by qua- 
rantine—“ now very strick ”—and after frequent visits to the City, 
are heard of by Mr. Savage, who says he has “ delivered a Petition, 
as usual, to the Custom House for their delivery.” 

This correspondent writes a great deal of idle gossip about their 
mutual acquaintances. He says :— 


“Poor Mr. Gunning has the great mortification to find his mortal 
enemy Hunter more respected and sought after in the hospital (St. 
George’s) than himself, also flying about Town in a Chariot for grandeur 
and magnificence next to that of the Sun.” 
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This was the celebrated John Hunter, the great surgeon and 
anatomist, who drove about town in his grand chariot. He was 
living then in Jermyn Street, not having yet migrated to Leicester 
Square, where he built a museum for his large collections of 
anatomical objects. 

Of fashionable gossip Mr. Savage has some items. He writes :— 


“ Our Countryman Mr. Coxe lays siege to Miss Colebrook a niece of the 
great Banker, Sir George Colebrook and Chairman to the East India 
Company. ... Report says he lost in the Spring, at Hazard in St. 
James’s Street half his fortune; his best friends confess £20,000.” 


From Mr. Hobhouse the traveller learns some local news :— 


“What Disposition Sandford of Nynehead has made of his estate, I 
cannot precisely tell you, but from the best accounts I can get, he has 
lock’d up his Estates from the immediate enjoyment of his son, without 
absolutely disinheriting him .. . 

You have undoubtedly seen in y* public papers y° Death of your 
Neighbour Lord Egmont, what is to become of y* Castles, Baronies etc. 
etc. I cannot tell you, the world has believed that he was not on the best 
of terms with his son, but whether his pride would suffer him to stripjy* 
title of any part of the estates I should doubt.* 

The celebrated patriot M" Burke has undertaken y* Task of writing an 
History of y* Reign of George y° third, I understand it is already pub- 
lish’d, but I am at present so far removed from y* Meridian of these 
things (he was at Clifton) that I shall hardly be able to get it before my 
Return to London. He has undoubtedly a very able pen but what im- 
partiality We are to expect from a man who is y*° known Mercenary of the 
Head of a very Corrupt and disappointed party, who is paid for being an 
Advocate and not a Representative in Parliament, I will leave you to judge. 
However such a performance will out of respect to y° abilities of y° Author 
be universally read, more especially as y° Author is enabled to lay open 
many Transactions, however he may be disposed to suppress or to misre. 
present others. 

A set of Literati at Edinburgh have undertaken as I am told to 
compile and publish an History of England to be comprised in seven 
volumes in 4", divided into ten periods, one Volume to be published 
annually, and to each period to Le portioned out into various distinct 
titles of Ecclesiastical, Military, Civil, Legal, Constitutional, Arts and 
Sciences, Learning, etc.; every one of these is appropriated to a different 
person, somewhat upon the plan which you may remember pointed out 
by Blackstone. ... Lord Temple has declar’d his Resolution never more 
to interfere in public affairs and has hitherto kept his word. The 
cautious and circumspect Conduct of Lord North has reconciled many to 
his Administration who dislik’d y° Character of the D of Grafton.” 


* Thirty years later, the then Lord Egmont of Enmore Castle bestowed 
much friendly attention on Coleridge. A man of culture himself, he was 
frequent in urging the former to more sustained literary effort. 
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Hobhouse, as we know, was misinformed respecting the publi- 
cation of any treatise by Burke, on the reign of George IIL, 
though he contributed, according to the fashion of the time, many 
pamphlets on contemporary politics. He was more correct in 
expressing the public opinion of the day, in saying that Burke 
was regarded as a paid advocate of a party rather than a represen- 
tative in Parliament. It was at this juncture that he had con- 
sented to take the post of agent to the disaffected politicians in 
New York, with, it was said, “a salary of little short of £1000 a 
year.” In the debates on American questions, this taint of hired 
advocacy, unfortunately for the issue of affairs, robbed Burke’s 
wisdom of its due influence, and impaired the force of eloquence 
which should have carried conviction, while it won admiration. 
Such, indeed, was the power of Burke’s eloquence, that Gibbon, in 
the admiration of his genius, chose to forget that he had a reverence 
for Church establishments, and almost forgave him for being a 
Christian ! 

The packet of old letters contains many besides those I have 
quoted. I unfold and read them one after another with the 
respect due to their age; the sand is glistening thick on the ink, 
—the writing, the discoloured paper, the huge seals, the formal 
superscription, are strange and unfamiliar, yet one can read into 
the human life of it all. Several of the letters before me are in 
French, exquisite as to penmanship, with names subscribed that 
belong to the old Régime. In some instances these letters are 
written by foreigners to their Embassies introducing Mr. Crosse, 
who is now and again styled “Je Baron Crosse.” The untitled 
English gentleman who 7s a gentleman, was always a trouble to 
our continental friends. The letter of Sir James Porter to Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, recommending “the bearer Mr. Crosse a 
Somersetshire gentleman, of great merit,” etc., was never 
presented as we know already, because Sir Andrew was moved to 
St. Petersburg. Indeed I have my doubts whether the Squire 
ever got to Berlin, Vienna or Prague, because letters of intro- 
duction to these places are in the “packet ”—and because the 
said squire fell in love with and married a young lady at Geneva. 
Ulysses matched with an aged wife, could not “rest from travel,” 
but Richard Crosse’s spouse had youth on her side, and so he 
“ceased roaming with a hungry heart”—and now went back to 
his place with its several charges, in dear old Somersetshire, there 
to lead a Darby and Joan life along with his bucolic neighbours. 
No mingling any more in the festive scenes of Versailles and Paris 
for the handsome young Englishman, whom tradition says, had been 
wonderfully well received by the great ladies, in all the grandeur 
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of those monstrous head-dresses, called “ pouf en sentiment,” 
fashionable at the time. Barely two decades, and the towering 
headgear “ like Gothic castles” were to fall—and the heads too— 
by the guillotine! 

There are many relics in my possession that the traveller had 
sent home in those boxes so carefully overhauled by the Bishop 
of London’s officers—a table of pietra dura work from Florence, 
engravings from Rome and Naples, and a lantern and other trifles 
made by the Monks of La Trappe. 

A trifling incident of a personal nature forms a link which I 
have never forgotten with this remote past. One morning in the 
early autumn of 1850, when I first settled down at Fyne Court, 
the home of my married life, we received a visit from an old man, 
John Ingram by name. In his early days he had been a gardener 
in the Crosse family, and though for many years past no longer in 
their service, he kept up his interests in all the family events— 
no bad example of old-world loyalty. Thus it came about that 
he, a man “ gone ninety years of age” had walked from Charlinch, 
a village five miles off, to pay his respects to the Squire and his 
wife on their marriage. The old man was stone blind, and of 
course dependent on the guidance of the lad who accompanied 
him, but he was still quite erect in stature, strong of limb, with a 
most picturesque head, and his memory was unimpaired. 

When sitting by his side he took my offered hand, stroking it 
gently, and then amused me by asking if he might just touch 
my cheek with his fingers. Naturally I complimented him on his 
age and physical strength—he was proud of his years; this led 
him to speak of bygone times. In the soft, pleasant Somersetshire 
dialect, with z for s and v for f, which with its dh for th, Professor 
Earle says, was probably the speech of King Alfred—my aged 
visitor told me much that was interesting. Amongst other 
things, he said he remembered the old Squire’s first wife, the lady 
that came from foreign parts. He said he recollected how she 
used to pace up and down the garden, and with a touch of poetic 
feeling, he added that she was more beautiful than the flowers 
themselves. Then he went on to say that the beautiful foreign 
lady died when he was a lad of fifteen, and there was a great talk 
about her funeral, because she was buried by torchlight; he 
remembered it well. 

The parish register has on record that “Louise wife of 
Richard Crosse Esq. was buried Nov 4 1775,” and I remember 
to have seen a locket with a curl of dark brown hair, with her 
name, the date of her death, and her age engraved on the back. 
She was only twenty-five ! 
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There was no heir to the Broomfield estates except a distant 
cousin, who probably was as much liked by the Squire as remote 
heirs-presumptive are liked by childless landowners. The 
widower took seyen years to consider, and then, as time was 
going on, he resolved to marry again. I have the letters, both 
hers and his; I cannot call them love-letters, for in making the 
offer of his hand, he addresses the lady of his choice as “ Madam.” 
The only scrap of sentiment in the whole letter is where he 
conscientiously tells her that he cannot even now think of his 
first wife without tears. Miss Porter of Blaxhold has attained 
the sensible age of thirty two, both her parents are dead, and she 
is mistress of her own estate, a comfortable little property on 
the Quantocks. Her suitor credits her with excellent business 
capacity, for he explains fully and candidly the position of his 
affairs, and takes occasion to point out that their eldest son, “if 
they are blessed with one” (the blessing by the way is sometimes 
a matter of doubt)—the eldest son, I repeat, must have his estates, 
which are strictly entailed, and the problematical second son will 
have her property for his sole provision. 

This territorially-assorted couple married, and in due course 
the exemplary wife fulfilled the obligations demanded of her, and 
two sons were born, respectively called by the family names of 
Andrew and Richard. There is no record of the distant cousin 
standing godfather to either of these boys. When the elder of 
the children was four years old the family wearied a little of 
dull neighbours and the monotony of being dragged up and down 
hill by four horses, through deep rutted lanes, in a country 
which Camden described as “wet and weely to the exceeding 
great trouble of those that travell in it.” And being thus weary 
of roads that had improved very little since old Camden’s time, 
the Crosses resolved to set out for a tour in France. This was in 
1788, and the old cabinet had in its keeping a diary written by 
Mrs. Crosse, which will afford an extract here and there respecting 
their journey :— 


“Wednesday Oct 1* 1788 left Broomfield with Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Crosse, my little Andrew and two servants—drank tea, supp’d and slept 
at Piper’s Inn. ... Thursday morning we left, the two gentlemen in one 
chaise, Andrew myself and Sarah in the other; we call’d on Dr. Lovell 
at Wells, took fresh horses there.... We arrived comfortably at Bath, 


took a cold dinner at the Bear.... We pursued our journey to 
Chipenham and slept there . . . left again un Friday morning and came 
on to Marlborough. ... We only stayed here to take fresh horses and 


went on to Newbury ... and supp’d and slept at Reading.... At 
Reading nothing appear’d worth remarking except the extravagance of the 
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House and the affectation of the Domestics. From here we sat off on 
Saturday Morning, changed horses at Hounslow, and arriv’d in London at 
3 o'clock.” 


The travellers put up at the Bolt-in-Tun, near Temple Bar, 
and resumed their journey on Tuesday. Passing Dartford and 
Rochester, they arrived at “ Citenbourn in the evening.” 


“Supp’d and slept there, The Rose Inn was remarkably large and 
handsome . . . the accommodation extremely good and reasonable. 
Wednesday we went on to Canterbury, took an early dinner and went 
on to Dover, where we were detained three days by contrary winds. 

- « We left the Royale Hotel at Dover on Saturday morning 
being call’d at 5 o’clock. . We went on shipboard intending to sail 
to Calais but the wind blew quite contary, .. . after being six hours 
on the sea, the Captain propos’d to the Passengers to go to Boulogne, and 
within two hours we were in sight of it. A boat was now to carry us on 
shore . . . where were 40 or 50 women dancing and skipping in the water 
with their petticoats above their knees. They presented themselves 
by the side of our boat, to take us on their shoulders and carry us on 
shore. Some of the women were of gigantic make, and made nothing of 
carrying M' Brown and M’ Crosse on their back, and M* Crosse very 
humorously knighted his Lady by bastinading her with his sword.” 


The travellers in these old days were certainly spared “ the 
sick hurry ” of modern life. 

Mr. Crosse and his family remained for some time in Orleans 
and at Rouen, but of their precise movements there is no record, 
It must have been a very interesting time for a man who knew 
France so well as he did, and whose temper of mind led him to 
catch the enthusiasm of all that seemed good and of fair promise 
to humanity in the liberalism of the day. Joubert wisely says: 
“Liberty! Liberty! Let us have justice, and then we shall have 
enough liberty.” It was on these lines that the Englishman had 
seen the struggles for reform and freedom in his own country, 
the quarrels over privilege between Lords and Commons, 
the maintenance of the rights and powers of juries, and other 
questions. In France there had been no retrenchment, no con- 
cessions, the reckoning was the unbalanced wrong of centuries. 
The dilettante liberalism of fashionable philosophy became a force 
terrible in its earnestness, when once wielded as a weapon by the 
starving, the oppressed, and the unscrupulous; it was no mere 
play of wit and flicker of sentiment, for it brought death and 
spoliation. 

One pauses to wonder if the foreign visitor in Paris had the 
faintest conception of what was awaiting France. The well- 
known story, told by La Harpe and repeated by Taine, occurs to 
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one, in its dramatic significance. It was in this same year of 
1788, that, as La Harpe says— 


““A gay party were dining with one of the Confrires of the Academy, 
when a person named Cazotte, who had hitherto taken no part in the 
brilliant conversation, broke in by saying in a serious tone, ‘Gentlemen, 
you will witness this great revolution that you so much desire.’ He then 
went on to describe how within six years one after another of the party 
would die by the scaffold. ‘These are miracles,’ exclaimed La Harpe, ‘and 
you leave me out?’ ‘You will be no less a miracle, you will be a 
Christian.’ ‘Ah!’ interposes Champfort, ‘I breathe again: if we are only 
to die when La Harpe becomes a Christian—we are immortals !’” 


Mr. Crosse was in Paris throughout the summer of 1789; in 
all probability his wife and child had returned to England in the 
spring, leaving him free to move in the feverish society of the 
capital. What rumours must have reached him of angry speeches 
in the National Assembly; above all, the echo of Mirabeau’s 
defiant words when, in reply to the message from the king, that 
the deputies should adjourn immediately, he had said to the 
Marquis de Brézé: “ Return and tell your master that we are 
here by the power of the people, and that nothing short of the 
bayonet shall drive us hence.” Siéyes, as we know, brought the 
business of this meeting of the National Assembly to a conclusion, 
by voting “the personal inviolability of its members, and the 
penalty of death against any one who should attack their liberty.” 

The memorable 14th of July quickly followed, which saw the 
fall of the Bastille. Mr. Crosse, wearing the tricolour cockade, 
had the satisfaction of standing on the ruins of this stronghold 
of despotism! The thin crust of the volcano on which the 
Squire had danced and flirted, in the bridal days of Marie 
Antoinette, had veritably fallen into the gulf of Nemesis, leaving 
society itself gasping for very life in the fumes of sulphurous 
fires. 

The next page of history, with sans-culottism for its heading, 
had not yet been turned, when Richard Crosse left France a 
wiser and a sadder man. It took him the best part of a fortnight 
to get from Paris to Somersetshire, counting the passing visits he 
paid, according to the fashion of the time, at the Hobhouses, the 
Jenkyns, and the Whites, whose houses lay on his route. Ere 
reaching the deep-set lanes on Quantock-side, the Squire, who, by 
the way, had been high sheriff of the county two years before, 
found he had to reckon with his neighbours the townfolk of 
Bridgwater. Somerset generally, and particularly this place, was 
vehemently anti-Jacobin. ‘“ Republicans, levellers, and flaming 
democrats,” were amongst the terms applied to all reformers alike. 
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They stimulated the Tory fervour by taking oaths of loyalty to 
King and Constitution, and by occasionally burning in effigy their 
political opponents. Being in this temper, some of the more 
zealous defenders of the British Constitution resolved to stop 
Mr. Crosse on his way home, and smash his carriage. The inci- 
dent of the tricolour cockade, and his presence at the fall of the 
Bastille, had got noised about, and Bridgwater was in a ferment of 
indignation, A friend in the hostile camp gave timely warning, 
and the traveller quietly took another route, and thus prevented 
the malcontents of Bridgwater from indulging in a foolish breach 
of the peace. The tricolour cockade, of no use in a country where 
liberty is sought through law and justice, was given over to the 
old cabinet as a relic of the past. 
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Joel Garside. 


By Mrs. WOODS. 


AvtHor oF “A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 





RATTAT-AT-RATTAT-AT, 

Once more Mr. Charles fell upon the shabby door and delivered 
a thundering volley of knocks with the handle of his immaculate 
umbrella. He could hear someone moving within, but the door 
remained obstinately closed. Outside it was bitterly cold. Below 
him the narrow street, so steep it broke here and there into 
steps, plunged down apparently into a pit of gathering darkness, 
but really into the crowded centre of the little town, whose tall 
chimneys and huddled roofs he could still discern distinct in the 
black and white of twilight and snow. The house before which he 
stood was the last; beyond it lay a white desolate world, whose 
boundary of hills could be half perceived, half divined against 
the sky. The snow, in some temporary thaw, had slipped down 
the roofs, and lay curling and hanging in long sheets and fantastic 
festoons over the eaves of the houses, where irregular fringes of 
icicles were hanging too. The street was lonely and almost dark, 
except for the long windows of the garrets, brightly lighted 
behind their lattice panes, and showing sometimes the silhouettes 
of looms and of figures moving behind them. As the young man 
stood stamping with cold and impatience in the frosty dusk, he 
could hear all about him the click-clack of the busy shuttles. 
Presently he heard the thud and clink of a heavy zinc pail 
deposited on the stone floor; immediately afterwards a Niagara 
of ice-cold and remarkably dirty water burst from under the door, 
dashed over his feet, and so flowed down the steps. With some- 
thing between a shriek and an execration the young man jumped 
to one side, and almost at the same moment a voice proceeding 
from the crack under the door whence the flood had issued, said 
in a measured and stately tone— 

“T beg your pardon, sir. NowI am able to see your boots, I 
perceive you are not Mrs. Joshua Higgs.” 

Now the door was unbolted, and, opening a crack, showed a 
section of a tall loose-jointed man over sixty, with spectacles, a 
bald forehead, a long shaven upper lip, and a thin grey beard. 
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When he saw Charles he immediately flung the door wide 
open, exclaiming— 

“Oh, Mr. Charles, my dear, pray walk in! You have had a 
most ungracious reception, I fear; but I am sure you will excuse 
me when I tell you I mistook you for my niece.” 

“Ts that the way you usually receive ladies, Joel Garside?” 
asked Mr. Charles sternly, pulling off his snow boots. Joel 
smiled a slow indulgent smile. 

“Ladies! Oh dear me, Charles! I cannot even imagine what 
I should do were a lady to honour my humble roof. But as I 
told you, I mistook you for a female relative.” 

The narrow passage in which they stood was rendered narrower 
by a row of large wooden boxes placed on their sides against the 
wall, and converted into book cases. The stone floor was wet, 
and the unprotected flame of the gas jet waved this way and that 
in the violent draught. It was here that Joel commonly enter- 
tained his visitors. The habit had been originally engendered by 
a jealous dislike of admitting strangers or indifferent persons to 
his sanctum, but it was now exercised mechanically. 

“T suppose we must talk in the passage,” said Charles resign- 
edly ; “but it’s beastly cold.” 

“Walk in, Charles, walk in, I beg!” cried Joel, opening the 
door of his parlour with alacrity. ‘ You are well aware that my 
little apartment is hardly fit to receive visitors, but you are 
always welcome.” 

Joel Garside had a precise, elaborate manner of speech. He 
treated his syllables with judicial impartiality, giving to each its 
meed of careful enunciation, and disdaining to curtail the meanest 
verb that is. He spoke like a man who reads more than he talks, 
and without a trace of his native dialect; unless the exuberance 
of his “h,” which he inserted at every available point in his 
words, might be reckoned as such. 

Mr. Charles entered the parlour and seated himself on the 
table, opening his fur coat, and showing evening dress beneath. 
The slim young figure, with the bright hair and clear-cut features, 
strikingly blond in the rich setting of the sealskin collar, brought 
a strange incongruous note of luxury and grace into the little 
parlour. Not that it was poverty-stricken, but it was bare of 
furniture and encumbered with books. There were books on the 
sofa, books on the chairs, and books innumerable on the floor ; 
not in any disorder, but piled up regularly, one on the top of the 
other. 

“And what does Mrs. Higgs say to you, Joel, when she does 
get in?” asked Charles. 
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“T scarcely like to repeat to an educated man like you, Charles, 
what a coarse ignorant person like Mrs. Higgs is capable of 
saying,” returned Joel, seating himself with as much dignity as he 
could on a chair, already occupied by two quarto volumes and 
several octavos ; “but since you will have it, I will tell you. She 
personally insults me,” he paused. “She says,”—he drew him- 
self up and breathed rather hard—* She actually says that—that 
I have come to a time of life when it is my duty to make my last 
will and testament. Imagine it, Charles! She says this to a 
man like myself, in his very prime, and likely, as I frequently 
tell Rebecca Higgs, to outlive her and most of his relatives. Yes, 
she calls upon me to make my last will and testament.” 

“T suppose she wants to secure your money for young Higgs,” 
replied Charles. 

“No, sir; I will say for Rebecca it is mainly a sense of family 
duty that leads her to conduct herself thus. The Garsides 
ignorantly suppose it to be an offence and a disgrace to a respect- 
able family should any member of it leave his money away from 
his blood relations. They are suspicious, and they suspect—they 
suspect me of I know not what. Oh, what will they not say over 
my grave—such of them, I mean, as may survive to see it?” 

Joel rose, and seizing a duster, began vehemently to polish the 
chair on which he was sitting, as though to work off the irritation 
caused by the intolerable reflection that men, and more particu- 
larly women, of the tribe of Garside might yet live to make 
observations over his grave, to which he would not be in a position 
to reply. 

“You have not given them a hint about the Institution?” said 
Charles, interrogatively. 

Joel shook his head slowly with an air of infinite sagacity. 

“You must pardon my continuing my household operations,” 
he said in a minute. ‘One that’s gone would under any circum- 
stances be sadly shocked at the state of the room, could she 
return ; but I should not like to think she would be positively 
unable to sit down without soiling her dress.” 

“You could easily get some woman to do all that for you,” 
suggested Charles. 

“Oh no, my dear,” replied Joel promptly and emphatically. 

“Why not, Joel?” 

Joel smiled his slow smile, that curled up the corners of his 
straight-lipped mouth, and at the same time, by some law of its 
mechanism, drew the eyelids down almost over his eyes. It gave 
him a look of immense superiority to his interlocutor, of profound 
and subtle wisdom. 
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“She would marry me,” he said. 

“Oh, I'd back you to defend yourself,” replied Charles care- 
lessly. 

J vel looked at him, smiled again, and shook his head. 

“ Ah, Charles,” he said solemnly, “I have often been surprised 
that no one has yet married you.” 

In the course of his dusting he had come to the mantelpiece. 
A pair of brass candlesticks stood on it, a china shepherd and 
shepherdess, and two faded daguerrotypes in gilt frames. In one 
were still visible the outlines of a boy and girl, stuck up side by 
side in their Sunday clothes ; from the other looked forth dimly, 
with blurred eyes, the merest suggestion of a dark handsome 
Lancashire face. These daguerrotypes were all that remained to 
Joel Garside of wife and children, all dead within one fatal week 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

“T am aware,” he said with a sigh, “that this dusting takes 
up time which might be more profitably employed in study, but 
how could I suffer a strange and probably careless female to 
handle my Lairs and Penaits.” And he rubbed the faded face 
of his wife’s portrait gently and carefully. 

“T mustn’t stay,” said Charles, rising. “I just came to bring you 
a little contribution to your library, which I picked up in Paris.” 

He handed his friend a small and beautifully bound edition of 
‘Don Quixote’ in the original. 

“Ts it worthy of the Institution, Joel? I thought it pretty.” 

“Pretty enough, very pretty. But you consider the outsides of 
books too much, Charles,” returned Joel, putting on another pair 
of spectacles, and minutely examining the two little volumes. 
“ You are ignorant of the very elements of bibliography, and would 
be easily imposed upon by the merest forgery. However, this 
appears to be genuine, so far as I can at present ascertain. 
Thank you very kindly, my dear. It is like your goodness to 
have thought of your old friend when far away in the city of 
pleasure.” 

“ How’s the Institution getting on?” asked Charles, fastening 
his coat. 

Joel’s eyes lit up. He stooped his head and spoke low, as 
though someone might be listening. 

“The Institootion is all settled,” he said. Charles had known 
it settled and unsettled again twenty times in the course of the 
last ten years. 

“Tt will without doubt,” continued Joel, “ take the form of an 
additional room to the Free Library, to be called the Garside 
Library. I have paced the ground behind the present building, 
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and find it ample for the purpose. My funds are already more 
than sufficient to build the room, though not to pay a librarian. 
Oh! Mr. Charles, sir, what a lesson it will be to the people of 
this town when they see what a citizen, a working man like 
themselves, can achieve! There will be an inscription over the 
door in gilt letters commemorating Polly—conjux delectissima or 
amatissima, and me. I intend to compose it this very evening, 
and will bring it to you for your criticism and approval.” 

“T am afraid my opinion is not worth your taking,” replied 
the young man. 

“ No, Charles, I know very well it is not, but who is there in this 
town who is capable of assisting me? It is such an unliterary 
place. Wykes the bookseller was telling mea fortnight ago his 
trade goes from bad to worse. However, as I was saying to him, 
it is not much wonder when he leaves that old tatterdemalion to 
mind the shop, with his elbows through his sleeves, and generally 
reading, so that he is quite unaware of a customer's presence. 
Give me your boots, Charles, and I will put them on for you. 
There! Good-night, my dear, and mind you do not fall, for the 
steps are a mass of ice.” 

So he let out Mr. Charles, and returned to the parlour. 
Saturday was one of the feast-days he allowed himself twice a 
week, when he baked a piece of meat and had in a fresh jug of beer. 
On other days he consumed the residue of the meat cold, and the 
residue of the beer flat, or even mingled with water. Some- 
times on these feast-nights wild visions of luxury would float 
before his mind’s eye. What was it like to live in a house with 
two or three parlours filled with book-cases, to keep servants, and 
have something different for supper every night? Perhaps he 
had really got enough money to do that if he ;pleased. The idea 
would be momentarily attractive, but after all there was the 
Institution to be considered. At supper to-night he thought of 
nothing but that and the inscription which was to be placed over 
the door. He kept a bit of paper by his plate, and wrote upon it 
as ideas occurred to him. Bibliothecam hane conecivibus swis—he 
began; then having got as far as In memoriam conjugis ama- 
tissime, he started again with Fundator civis benevolus. 

So absorbed was he that a low knock at the_street door passed 
unnoticed. At length a sharp tap aroused his attention, and 
muttering between annoyance and surprise, for his visitors were 
generally few and far between, he went out into the passage. He 
placed the candle on the stone floor, and lying down jon his 
stomach, applied his eye to the crack under the door through 
which he had reconnoitred Mr. Charles’ extremities. He could 
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not make out much, but it was sufficient to assure him that his 
visitor was not Mrs. Higgs; accordingly he opened the door a 
very little. One of the few and small gas-lamps in the street 
stood beside it, so that he could see pretty plainly the meagre 
figure of a small elderly man, with grey unkempt locks falling 
from under the shapeless- wideawake that shadowed his face. His 
elbows were through the thin coat buttoned over his chest, and 
the ends of his trousers were frayed. He carried five or six books 
under his arm. 

“Mr. Garside, I think?” he said. 

Joel acknowledged his identity. 

“T’ye served you in Mr. Wykes’s shop, Mr. Garside, but I dare- 
say you don’t remember me.” 

Joel now recognised the man, the tatterdemalion he had blamed 
Wykes for keeping in his shop. He opened the door rather 
wider. 


“T remember you perfectly, sir,’ he said. ‘ Has Mr. Wykes 
sent you to me?” 


“No. I came on my own account,” replied the man, with some 
hesitation, and paused. 

“Indeed!” said Joel. 

“T have noticed you in the shop, Mr. Garside. You were the 
only customer that seemed to have any taste for old books, and 
they tell me you’re a scholar.” 

“T have acquired a few languages, sir, ancient and’ modern,” 
returned Joel, relaxing a little. 

“Well, I fancy you're the only man in this cursed den of a town 
that’s likely to value a good book two straws.” 

“The people of this town are exceedingly ignorant and 
uneducated,” replied Joel, still further mollified. 

“T know that. Idon’t want to part with my books,” he pressed 
his burden convulsively to his side. “But there, I suppose I 
must. And I thought if they’d got to go, you were the only man 
I'd care to bring them to.” 

“Are those the books?” asked Joel, adjusting his spectacles 
and stretching out a hand. 

“Yes. But it’s precious cold out here, Mr. Garside,” returned 
the man with a shiver. 

“ Well, you may come in.” 

Joel made way for him to pass, and closed the door after him. 
The man took off his battered and rusty wideawake, showing thin 
grey hair matted over a brow of unusual development in pro- 
portion to the small and sunken features beneath it. He leaned 
against a case of books, and looked on with a certain suppressed 
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eagerness as Joel Garside turned over the volumes he had brought. 
They were a few old plays, and a Virgil of no particular merit. 
Joel peered into them, wondering how much he should offer. He 
did not want them, but he wished to assist the poor fellow, who 
had evidently come down in the world. Meantime the man 
turned away and began to examine the books near him. 

“Ah!” he cried in a minute or two, laying his hand on a fine 
Boccaccio in three volumes, while his sunken eyes kindled under 
their shaggy brows; “now I wonder if this is genuine!” 

“Genuine!” exclaimed Joel. Then, “I donot wonder, sir, that 
you are surprised at seeing so valuable a book in so exposed a 
position. It is a temporary arrangement, but careless, I admit.” 

“May I look at it?” asked the man quickly, fidgeting with 
the top of it. 

“Certainly, sir,’ replied Joel, with condescension. “That book 
caught my eye in Paris, when our Mr. Charles took me to see the 
Exposition. I scarcely knew the value of it at the time, but I 
have since been made aware that it was a complete bargain, and, 
from the point of view of the book-collector, perhaps the gem of 
the entire Instit—— of my library.” 

His visitor had wetted a not over-clean forefinger and was 
turning the pages. 

“Yes,” he said pausing. “ Yes, it is the Venice counterfeit. 
I thought so. And an uncommon clever forgery it is, to be 
sure.” 

“Forgery!” exclaimed Joel indignantly. ‘“ Whatdo you mean, 
sir? <A gentleman much better acquainted with such matters 
than you are likely to be, has examined my Boccaccio and highly 
commended it.” 

“Very likely,” returned his visitor composedly. ‘“ He didn’t 
happen to know about the misprints in the original. Look here 
now, on*page eight, there’s giornata. In the real article you'd 
find giornat. Wrong, of course, so the Venice printer put it right, 
and a fool for his pains !” 

Joel bent his brows on the little man, and cleared his throat 
several times before he trusted himself to speak. 

“Do you say this Boccaccio is a forgery?” he asked at length 
with the mosi awful slowness and solemnity. 

“Oh, yes, it’s the counterfeit right enough,” returned the 
other unabashed. 

“Name ‘your authority,” said Joel, burning with repressed 
scorn and indignation, but still endeavouring to be judicial. 

The man sat down on the overturned zinc pail which still stood 
in the passage, and thought. 
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“It’s no good,” he sighed, passing his hand through his hair: 
“T can't remember. I can’t—can’t remember anything.” 

Joel drew an audible breath up through his contracted nostrils. 

“Then you must excuse my refusing to accept your statement,” 
he replied, triumphant but still dignified. The man shrugged 
his shoulders and answered nothing. Joel turned to the books 
again, composing his ruffled feelings, and considering what he 
should offer for them. 

“Tf you don’t want those, I have some others you might like 
better—Greek plays,” said the man at length. He spoke slowly, 
hesitatingly, as though with reluctance. “ Euripides, for in- 
stance.” 

“Oh, indeed!” returned Joel with awakened interest. ‘ What 
have you got of Euripides? I should be willing to purchase a 
nice edition containing the Iphigenia (he pronounced it Hiphigenya) 
in Tauride and the Iphigenia in——” 

“ Tphigeneia, Iphigeneia!” interposed the little man irritably ; 
“ that’s the right way to pronounce it.” 

Joel drew himself up. 

“You, sir,” he said, “may call it so if you please. I call it 
Hiphigenya.” 

“Tt’s not what I please,” returned the man rising, “it’s the 
right way. “You're no scholar; it’s easy enough to see that. 
Look at me—Iam. I was educated at Rugby School till I was 
fifteen, and if my father hadn’t failed and blown his brains ont, I 
should be a great gun at Oxford by this time. But he was made 
to study books, not to sell them. So wasI. And nowI've got to 
sell them, I’ve got to!” 

“T do not care where you were educated,” said Joel with 
concentrated scorn. ‘ You must be without common intelligence 
if you suppose the pronunciation of dead languages to be anything 
but an arbitrary convention. Scholars of different nationalities 
pronounce them differently. I have an undoubted right to say 
Iphigenya if I choose. I shall continue to do so.” 

“Oh, pray do as you please,” replied the little man, with rising 
excitement; “it’s nothing to me. Only as long as you choose to 
say Hiphigenya you mustn’t expect to pass as a scholar with 
educated men, whatever you may do in this beastly manufacturing 
hole. And to think that J am obliged to part with my books to 
you—to you! Oh, it’s a queer world!” 

Joel’s wrath could no longer be restrained he trembled with 
indignation. 

“T will not continue to be insulted in my own house by a 
beggarly fellow like you, a tatterdemalion no better than a 
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scarecrow. Begone, sir, and take your worthless books with 
you.” 

He pushed them towards the man, who gathered them together 
with weak trembling fingers, and broke out fiercely in a voice 
that was also weak and trembling. ‘ You ignorant, conceited old 
donkey! You've missed a find; you’ve missed a bargain. Serve 
you right. Hiphigenya, indeed! Ha,ha! Ignoramus!” 

This last epithet was a Parthian dart, sent through the door 
just as he was closing it behind him. Ina moment Joel appeared 
outside on the doorstep. The moon was now shining brightly on 
the snow in the deserted street. 

“What did you call me, sir?” he asked, with the same awful 
and judicial solemnity with which he had met the man’s imputa- 
tions on the character of his Boccaccio. 

“Tgnoramus!” called the other, going away; “ Ignoramus! ” 
Then he went on for a bit, turned again and repeated, “ Ignora- 
mus!” with a weak hoarse laugh. 

‘“Hignoramus yourself, you tatterdemalion!” shouted Joel, 
coming down into the street. 

His antagonist, who had continued his retreat, faced about, his 
feeble voice strengthened by excitement. 

“So you pretend to know Greek!” he cried. “You im- 
postor ! ” 

Joel’s dignity would hold out no longer. He bounded forward, 
waving his long arms threateningly. “Iftha doesna hold tha i 
he began, and then breaking off abruptly ; “ how dare you insult 
and blacken my character, you ignorant scoundrel! Begone, I say!” 

“ Hark at him!” shrieked the little man mockingly; “ why, he 
ean’t even pronounce English properly!” 

The neighbours hearing the loud angry voices in the silent 
street, looked out of their windows. The moon was shining 
straight up the street, showing the meagre little figure of the 
ragged scholar dark against the snow. He stood facing his 
adversary, his elbows pressing his books against his sides, the 
cold night-wind blowing about his thin garments. Much further 
up the figure of Joel presented itself to the astonished gaze of 
his neighbours, who had seldom or never before seen him leave 
his house after he had returned from his day’s work at the mill. 
It stood or rather danced there long and lean, and behind it a 
black shadow, immeasurably longer and leaner, danced too in 
grotesque gigantic mimicry of his gesticulations. 

“You insolent vagabond,” he shouted, striding forward again. 
“Tf you don’t be off I’ll give you such a lesson.” 

“T’ve given you a lesson anyhow, and gratis too,” interrupted 
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the other, backing a Jittle as Joel advanced. “ You won’t forget to 
say Iphigeneia next time.” 

“T shall adhere to my own pronunciation, sir,” returned Jcel 
fiercely. 

‘No, no; you'll say Iphigeneia—for my sake, do.” 

“Hiphigenya!” yelled Joel, “Hiphigenya! Hiphigenya! 
There!” he yelled in a crescendo, and at every word advanced a 
stride nearer to his foe. 

The little man retreated hastily till he reached the turn of the 
street where it narrowed, and, breaking into steps, plunged down 
out of the moonlight into black shadow. There, as though struck 
by a sudden thought, he turned, and shifting all his books under 
one arm stretched out the other, and pointing a trembling finger 
at Joel, began to laugh. It was a thin, ghostly cackle of a laugh, 
but somehow he contrived to put into it a whole world of scorn 
and derision. It was too much for Joel. 

“Tf tha doesna hold tha domned noise,” he roared, bounding 
forward, “ a’ll gi’ tha the biggest hidin’-——” 

The rest was lost in the rush of his onset. In a moment he 
had grasped his adversary by the shoulders and was shaking him 
violently backwards and forwards as a nurse shakes a naughty 
child. The poor creature was indeed hardly stronger than a 
child, and when Joel loosed him he fell down two steps and lay 
there with his books scattered all round him. Joel, ashamed of 
his own violence, picked him up in silence, set him on his feet, 
brushed the snow from his clothes, and restored, his books to him 
without saying a word. The little man took them, also without a 
word, turned, and went hurrying and stumbling down the steep 
ice-coated steps. The gulf of darkness swallowed him, while 
Joel paused panting—for he was not accustomed to exertion—at 
the top of the steps, and listened to the sound of his enemy’s 
retreat. The footsteps ceased, and for a minute all was silence ; 
then once more a ghostly cackle of laughter ascended to the 
listener’s ears, and a thin voice from somewhere far away down 
there in the darkness reiterated— 

“Tgnoramus! Ignoramus! Ignoramus!” 


The next morning being Sunday, Joel Garside was walking 
through the town in company with Mr. Charles, whom he had 
accidentally met. He carried a large paper bag in his hand, for 
he was going as usual to renew the flowers on his wife’s grave, 
although the bitter frost must certainly in a few hours destroy 
the white narcissus and purple violets which he purposed to lay 
there. The two friends were walking through a small street, and 
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@ squalid one compared to most of those in the prosperous little 
manufacturing town. Joel, with his hand on Mr. Charles’ arm, 
was eagerly reciting the different versions of his Latin inscription 
and asking Mr. Charles’ opinion, chiefly as it appeared for the 
pleasure of having someone with whom to differ. Presently they 
came to a little crowd collected round an open door, by which a 
policeman stood on guard. The people all looked grave—even 
agitated—and talked to each other in hushed voices. 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked Mr. Charles. 

A wrinkled old woman with a shawl over her head turned round 
and caught him by the arm. 

“Eh dear, Charles!” she cried, “ it’s shocking, that it is!” 

“What is if?” he asked again. 

“Why, lad, there’s a mon clemmed—clemmed to death i’ the 
night i’ that poor moithering woman Shaw’s garret.” 

“Ay, mester, that’s it,” said a respectably-dressed man, “a 
poor chap dead of cold and hunger at cur doors, as you may 
say.” 

“Eh, that’s bad!” ejaculated Joel Garside. 

“ Terrible!” exclaimed Charles. ‘ Do you know who he is?” 

“ A Londoner, a’m thinking,” answered another, “a mon that 
used to sit i’ the beuk shop up yonder, in Westgate Street.” 

Joel went suddenly pale and clutched hold of Mr. Charles. 

“Mr. Charles, sir,” he whispered, “I must go in—there’s some 
mistake here, I’m sure.” 

“ Why on earth should you go in, Joel ?” asked Charles, a little 
pettishly. 

“Oh, my dear, do not inquire; but I must, indeed I must. I 
shall know no peace till 1 have ascertained the facts.” 

The policeman allowed them to pass, telling them they would 
find no one in the house except the doctor and Mrs. Shaw, to 
whom it belonged. The garret was easily found, for the ladder 
leading to it was immediately at the head of the stairs, and 
Charles climbed up, followed more slowly by Joel. It was a small 
garret, which had formerly held Shaw’s loom, but his widow had 
sold it. Several broken panes in the window were plastered over 
with newspaper, but there had been no pretence of mending the 
skylight, which also had a broken pane. A large wooden bed- 
stead almost filled th:: garret, which had no other furniture except 
a cracked jug and basin, and a rough deal box. On the bed, with 
the knees drawn up and the head, with its grey dishevelled hair, 
thrown back upon the bolster, lay the emaciated body of a man, 
turning up to the white sky above a face lined and wizened, not 
so much with years as with misery and bitter revolt. 
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“Do you know what he died of, doctor?” asked Joel abruptly. 
“T suppose it might be heart-disease—or a stroke?” 

“Tm afraid there’s no need to suppose either,” answered the 
doctor; “just look at the poor creature—he’s a mere skeleton. 
Besides, he had nothing on but a shirt and his wretched coat and 
trousers, and you see what the bed’s like.” 

There was nothing on it but an old, coloured, cotton tablecloth 
which the doctor had drawn off the body. Nothing except five or 
six books which the man seemed to have dropped beside him when 
he lay down. Joel knew the look of them but too well. 

“Tt was the coldest night we have had for thirty years,” 
resumed the doctor. “There is no doubt the poor fellow was 
starved to death.” 

“ Well, but he was in Wykes’ shop,” argued Joel. “ He must 
have been earning a wage.” 

“Not above a few shillings a week, sir, when he was in work,” 
interposed Mrs. Shaw, who was standing by the doctor with her 
apron to her eyes, “and Mr. Wykes he dismissed the poor gentle- 
man a fortnight ago. He said as times were bad, and the 
customers had complained of him.” 

Mrs. Shaw was a south-countrywoman of the helpless widow 
type. 

“Did you know he was in a state of destitution?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Lor, sir, ’'ve enough to do to think of myself and the 
children,” returned Mrs. Shaw, with a fresh burst of tears. “My 
lodger, he mostly locked his door when he went out. He paid the 
rent reg’lar till last Saturday, but I’ve said to him times and 
times, ‘ Why hever don’t you sell them rubbishing books and get 
yourself something a bit comfortable?’ He never would try till 
yesterday evening, and then he went out to sell some of ’em, but 
I don’t know if he did, for we were in bed when he came home.” 

“Couldn't get anything for them, no doubt, poor fellow, ” said 
the doctor, taking up a volume and glancing at it. 

“There’s a lot more in the box, sir,” said Mrs. Shaw. 

The doctor turned to go, telling her to come downstairs with 
him. They were already both on the ladder when Joel called 
out— 

“Stop, sir; stop, ma'am! It is my wish to pay this unfortunate 
person’s rent. Also the funeral expenses.” 

Mrs. Shaw's voice was heard below in profuse thanks, and the 
doctor, whose legs only had as yet disappeared, paused. 

“Very kind, sir, ’m sure. But won’t you look at the books ? 
They may be worth a few shillings.” 
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Charles opened the deal box. It was full of books, and he began 
to turn them over, while Joel remained standing with his back 
towards him. Presently Charles made an exclamation. 

“Do come here, Joel!” 

Joel turned a woe-begone countenance on him and slowly 
approached. 

“ Just look at that,” said Charles excitedly, thrusting two faded 
but beautifully-bound octavo-volumes into his hands. It was an 
‘ Aldine Euripides, dated 1503. Joel looked at the title-page 
languidly and handed it back. 

“Yes,” he said, “ it is undoubtedly worth some money.” 

“There are several good Delphins here,” Charles resumed, 
placing the books carefully on the floor. “Ifthe poor fellow had 
only known!” 

Joel made no reply, and Charles continued his researches. 

“ There’s hardly a book that’s not good of its kind,” he observed 
after a while. ‘“ By Jove, here’s Pine’s Horace! I wonder where 
the fellow picked them up. He can’t have known their value or 
he would have sold them. Probably that born fool Wykes refused 
to make him an offer. What an awful pity he didn’t bring them 
to you or me, Joel. Well, it’s a very sad business, but the poor 
thing’s gone beyond our help now. These books of his will pay 
his landlady over and over again and bury him handsomely. You 
must buy them for the Institution, Joel; they’ll make a beautiful 
ghelf all by themselves.” 

He was holding out the Horace to Joel, who took it mechani- 
cally, but did not look at it. There was a pause, then Joel thrust 
it back upon the young man. 

* Don’t,” he said in a smothered voice, “‘ don’t, sir.” 

Then clasping his hands on the wooden ball that terminated 
the bed-post, he bowed his face on them and cried with an exceed- 
ing bitter cry. 

“Lad, lad, tha doesna know. A’ma bad-hearted mon, a bad- 
hearted, onmerciful mon, is what a am. Eh, dear! Eh, dear! 
What ’ud she say if she were here to see it?” 

Mr. Charles rose and laid his hand on Joel’s shoulder. 

“My dear old boy,” he said, “do tell me what is the matter.” 

Joel controlled himself by an effort and stood up. 

‘Charles, my dear, I will endeavour to tell you. He did come 
tome. He brought me those books yonder,” pointing to the bed, 
“ yesterday evening. It was bitter cold, and I kept him standing 
on my doorstep. You yourself have often complained of the cold 
there, and so did he last night. Think, my dear, I had a warm 
fire and a good supper in my parlour, and I never asked this poor 
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starving fellow-creature in to share it. No, I let him freeze in 
the ‘passage; because I am well-clad and not sensitive to cold 
myself, I gave no thought to his sensations. I might have saved 
him—I sent him naked and hungry away, and, now, there he 
lies.” Joel’s hard, grey cheeks were wet with tears, and his voice 
trembled. 

“But he didn’t tell you he was in want, did he, Joel?” Mr. 
Charles rather affirmed than asked. 

“No, sir. He brought a few books for sale, among the least 
valuable, as it now appears, in his collection. I did not want 
them, but I saw he was in bad circumstances, and I was about to 
purchase them, when he cffended my pride, my miserable pride 
and vanity, and instead I drove him from me with angry words— 
I might almost say with blows.” 

“Probably the poor fellow was rough and embittered by 
misery,” said Charles. ‘ You couldn’t tell he was starving.” 

“T ought to have observed his miserable looks,” returned Joel. 
“Ag you say, the unfortunate creature was doubtless irritable 
through starvation, and having received a better education than 
most persons of his class, he was anxious to show it off. He made 
some ill-judged remarks on my books and presoomed to correct my 
pronunciation according to some conventional rule he had been 
taught.” 

“ And you naturally” Mr. Charles began. 

“Oh, do not talk of naturally!” Joelbroke in. “ You wouldn’t 
feel it natural yourself, Charles, if you had driven a fellow- 
creature out to die. Yes, I drove him away—lI insulted his rags 
and wounded his feelings. I even perhaps deprived him of the 
only consolation he had left to him—his confidence in his own 
learning. And it is too late now to make amends”—he ap- 
proached nearer to the dead man with his hands clasped— It is 
too late now to confess my fault and ask his forgiveness.” 

Charles laid his hand on Joel’s shoulder and the two friends 
stood so for a minute, side by side, looking at the wasted remnant 
of mortality upon the bed. Then the elder sighed deeply, and 
drawing a large handkerchief from his pocket, slowly wiped away 
the traces of his tears. 

“T-should like to do something for him, my dear,” he said; “ it 
is poor work only giving money. Do you put away the books and 
I will arrange things a bit decently.” 

Charles turned away while Joel composed the dead man’s limbs 
and crossed his hands upon his breast. Then he went to his 
large paper bag which he had placed on the floor by the book-box. 
He lifted it and paused as though irresolute. At length he took 
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out the violets and the great bunch of white narcissus from the 
South, and laid them gently on the breast of the dead; and in 
spite of the coldness of the atmosphere, the little garret was filled 
with a fragrance sweeter than that of the old “spikenard very 
precious.” 

“Please to take my purse, Charles,” he said, holding it out, 
“and pay for everything that is required, including a gratooity 
to the poor woman. I must go now.” 

“Very well, Joel. I will arrange for you to have the books.” 

“No, sir, no!” cried Joel vehemently. “I cannot take them.” 

“Tt will be the best thing that can happen to them,” urged 
Charles. ‘They will be public property when they are in the 
Institution—and think what an addition they will be to it.” 

For a moment the temptation was terrible. Joel stood irreso- 
lute, fixing hungry eyes on the box full of books with the Aldine 
Euripides conspicuous on the top. But turning away with an 
effort— 

“No, Charles,” he repeated firmly, “I will not take them.” 

When he was half-way down the ladder he paused. 

“Take them yourself, sir,’ he cried with an heroic effort. 
“ Found an Institution yourself, Charles, and place them in it.” 

The sacrifice was completed. He disappeared. 

Joel continued his interrupted walk, mechanically carrying his 
empty paper bag. He soon reached the open country, where the 
white roads were hard and clean under foot. The sun had come 
out and glittered on the frosted hedges and the crystals of the 
snow ; the sky overhead looked singularly high and blue. He 
turned into the cemetery and made his way with some difficulty, 
stumbling- over concealed mounds and crashing into snow-drifts, 
to a grave in a far corner. At first he could not see the tin cross 
that always lay there, but disinterring it at length, he removed 
the snow and the withered flowers with which it was filled, and 
replaced it on the mound. He stood looking at the empty cross, 
empty for the first time for so many years, and again the tears 
rose to his eyes. In spite of the deep snow he sat down on the 
grave, laid his forehead on the low headstone, and embracing it im 
his arms, sobbed aloud. 

“ A didna mean to do it, Polly,” he whispered; ‘eh, Polly, tha 
knows a didna.” 











“Going Home.” 


—— 


Gone home—the blithe birds singing 
Soft from every bank and spray, 
Faint winds to the uplands winging 
Incense from the new-mown hay ; 

O’er her brow the year’s first roses, 
In her heart Love’s first delight ; 

Going home as sunset closes— 
Good-night, pretty one, good-night! 


Going home—the dark clouds frowning, 
Naught around but ceaseless din, 
Even Pity’s accents drowning 
In the world of tears and sin; 
On her brow no longer gladness, 
In her heart Care’s hopeless blight ; 
Going home to shade and sadness— 
Good-night, weary one, good-night! 


Going home—the stars awaking, 
Calm above the city’s roar, 

Tidings unto worn hearts breaking, 
Of repose for evermore ; 

On her brow retreating sorrow, 
In her heart returning light; 

Going home till Joy’s good-morrow— 
Good-night, happy one, good-night! 


Witu1am Toynsee. 
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Lady Grantley. 


Tue recent death of the Dowager Lady Grantley has brought back 
vividly to my recollection my first acquaintance with her, and the 
events that led to her marriage. They have somewhat of the 
flavour of a “Romance of the Peerage,” and perhaps I may be 
allowed to briefly record them. 

Many years ago—during the Fifties, alas!—a brother-officer 
and I started on leave from Malta for a tour in Italy. At Naples 
I met a dear friend and brother-schoolfellow at Eton—Fletcher 
Norton, then and there attaché, the eldest son of the Honourable 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton. After a few days, during which he had put 
us on the friendliest terms with the kindest of ambassadors (Sir 
William Temple), Norton asked us to go over and stay with him 
in Capri, where he was, on account of his health, permitted to pass 
frequent villeggiatwre. Accordingly, after dinner at the Embassy 
one piping night in August, we embarked in a rowing-boat at the 
Marina, another attaché—recently appointed to one of our highest 
diplomatic posts—making a fourth. We arrived at Capri at dawn 
of a gorgeous Mediterranean morning, the multi-coloured cliffs, 
rising perpendicularly from the sea, still in purple shadow, whilst 
Ana Capri towered brilliantly above; and, after a bathe in the Blue 
Grotto, we sought the welcome shade and refreshment of our 
host’s villa. 

“Story” of our initial life? “I have none to tell you”—for 
it was a 

“Land in which it seemed always afternoon, 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon.” 


At that time there abode in Capri, with their parents, four very 
beautiful sisters named Federigo. They were known as the quatio 
altari, and were the artistic delight cf the Neapolitan limners, who 
never wearied of painting their portraits. The girls’ occupation 
was at their looms, weaving ribbons of straw and silk, while their 
parents, euphemistically speaking, attended to the farm and the 
vines. 
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We were soon received on a friendly footing by the sirens—with 
papa’s and mamma’s consent—bien entendu ; and many a pleasant 
hour was whiled away o’ evenings with mandolins, island songs, 


” 


or “on a baleony;” and Mariuccia, the youngest, when in the 
vein, would astonish and charm us by her improvisations. 

Well, the time had nearly arrived for tearing ourselves away 
from this lotus-land, when there suddenly and unexpectedly 
swooped down upon us, fresh from Oxford, our host’s younger 
brother Brinsley—full, not of tracts or tractarianism, but quite 
au contraire. Brinsley had always been rather a queer boy at 
Eton, with latitudinarian and speculative ideas unusual at his 
age; and he now threw the apple of discord among us by taking 
every opportunity of deriding and running counter to his brother's 
Catholic convictions, and by being, I remember, specially merry 
and sarcastic anent the miracle of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius—which festival we had just attended. 

Of the four sisters we could soon see Mariuccia attracted him 
the most; but she at first did not much respond—influenced, I 
think, partly by his chaff about her superstitions and her adored 
saints. Nous autres, however, had no serious intentions in our 
minds; nor did we suppose Brinsley Norton had any, till one 
evening, when we had all gone over to Naples to dine at the 
Embassy, Sir W. Temple, unasked, presented me with Mariuccia’s 
portrait—which I still have ; and Brinsley intimated more or less 
plainly that the gift was bestowed in the wrong quarter. 

At length, one day we went back to the work-a-day world, 
leaving Brinsley behind, as he remarked that time was no object 
to him. Omnia vineit amor. Shortly afterwards I learnt, by a 
letter sent in a dispatch-boat to Malta, that the deriding Brinsley 
was not only on the point of marrying Mariuccia, but had been 
“’verted” by an old Capri abbé whom we knew well, and had 
probably yielded to his religious persuasions as a means to 
the end. 

Married Brinsley and Mariuccia were, I believe, in the little 
chapel on the road to Ana Capri, and shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Norton started for Italy to undertake the education of her 
daughter-in-law, which, to put it mildly, had been somewhat 
neglected. I remember, on arriving in England just before Mrs. 
Norton started, I showed her Mariuccia’s portrait, and her 
remarking that she should never have thought her Brinsley would 
have married a girl with that mouth; thereby at once hitting 
off the least favourable feature of an otherwise beautiful and 
picturesque face. 

I next met Mrs. Brinsley Norton dans le monde; but where 
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was Mariuccia? where was the wealth of dark tresses kissed by 
the grape bloom ? where the graceful lines of figure and pose? 
where the firm elastic walk? Alas! it was the most hideous 
period of feminine dress, and all were obliterated by a poke 
bonnet, a crinoline, and fashionable boots. 

About this time poor Fletcher Norton died at Vienna, and 
Brinsley became heir-presumptive to the Barony. 

Of their married life it is not forme to speak. Suflice it to say, 
that towards the end of Lord Grantley’s life, when he was in ill 
health, they returned to Capri, where he died in 1877. 

I had lost sight of them for many years; but a few years ago, 
finding myself at Naples, and hearing that Lady Grantley was at 
Capri, I went over to pay her a visit. There once more I found 
not quite the Mariuccia of my and her youth, but Mariuccia again, 
and not “my lady.” She was living in the old paternal house, 
dressed in the old contadina dress. There were the white-washed 
walls with their crude prints of saints hanging on them, and the 
little oil lamp in the corner burning under the images of the 
Virgin and Child, and there she sat happy and contented with her 
childhood’s surroundings. Spite of all non-evidences of luxurious 
living, the ‘“‘ Contessa” was, I found, a Capresi millionaire. We 
had but a quarter of an hour in which to recall old times, and 
at their reminiscence she rose and wept on my shoulder, and, still 
tear-bedewed, I saw Mariuccia for the last time. 
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Squire Sack. 
IN THREE (PARTS. 


—_—— 


Part III. 
THE END ON’T. 


Tue first worm must have been largely gathered by our rural 
ancestors, for early rising was amongst their wisdoms. But on 
Squire Jack’s natal morning the dawn’s eyes were fast shut when 
all the Bassetwyke household had theirs wide open, and there 
were sounds from the depths beneath and from the heights above ; 
goings and comings, shufflings and skurryings, with mufiled 
feminine laughter. Only in the intermediate zone, the space 
comprising the long picture-gallery and the apartments of the 
south wing in Lady Dorothy’s exclusive occupation was there 
hush, with the faint twinkle of a rare light here and there. 

There can be no question that,the old English manorial houses 
are haunted. Who can dawdle about Haddon and fail to see the 
shadow of a ghost? or who can stand in full glare of sun and look 
up at the hard windows of Bess of Hardwicke’s parallelograms, 
without distinguishing a phantomy ‘pair of thick black brows and 
straight crimson lips that might be! mulberry-stained, or worse ? 
The churchyards do not belong to the ghosts but to the dead. 
Behind the sliding-panels, in the faded, misty mirrors, in the 
canopies of shadow that rest on twisted shafts of sun-motes, the 
ghosts glide. They neither wail nor laugh, nor wring hands nor 
tear hair. They only ave because they were, and because, as has 
been wisely written, “ we live in the future, but the past lives in us.” 

The hall dome was supported upon rather graceful short pillars, 
upborne by a circular pediment stained blue and pierced at 
intervals by the morticed beam-ends carved into masks of ex- 
travagant ugliness. Looking down from the recess behind the 
pillars the great body of shadow was populous with ghosts. 
They were not wan, pale incorporealities. The Bassetwyke ghosts 
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shouldered the shadows aside as their originals had been wont to 
treat the ot pollo in the market-place. There was truculent Jex 
Darrel, a little of the swashbuckler, a good deal of the pirate 
and sea-thief, a well-cursed man from Miguélete to Punta-Culé- 
bres, from Carthagena to Darien. His favourite plaything was 
hanging up then in the dust, as ugly-looking a piece of iron as 
ever served in the propaganda of battle, murder and sudden 
death. There was a jagged gap in its edge, the fragment from 
which was reputed to have been left in the shaven crown of Fray 
Barrias de Pombal, superior of the Jesuit mission at Porto-Praya. 
The monk, it is said, was taking out heavy chests of plate to his 
cathedral when he and they fell into the clutches of “‘ Gentleman- 
Adventurer” Jex. Legend tells that the Fray scourged the 
sacrilegious heretic with his knotted waist-rope, and fell with 
eloven skull, the braver man and the only true gentleman of the 
two. The shadow-folks were not all of this type. Old Brierley 
Darrel’s visionary eidslon panted in some of the corners. He 
crossed the dividing line between time and eternity on a prodi- 
gious venison pie, which he persisted in regarding as the only 
satisfactory lenitive to gout in the stomach. But the grey dawn 
is thrusting in chill fingers to roll up the shadows. Day is in the 
sky and Squire Jack is twenty-one years old. 

Warm as August ripened out the morning. Never in Basset- 
wyke memory had been such an October as that of the year of 
Squire Jack’s majority. The fog-billows that slowly melted or 
floated up the sides of Yewell-Beacon were harbingers of heat, 
and not so much asa murmur of the rain-god’s voice could be 
heard from rushing Whittenford weir, although the casements 
were opened to their width behind Squire Darrel as he presided 
at the morning meal with a calipivered boar’s chine, slashed like 
a cavalier’s doublet jemmed with coloured jellies on the one hand, 
and a cold baron of beef on the other. Astounding were the 
mouthfuls he washed down with unsparing bumpers of frothy ale. 
Defiance of gout was in the somewhat wildly ranging eyes, and 
there were pallid patches about the twitching mouth, but the old 
man had made his account with pain-darts and toe-throbbings for 
the nonce. The first day of Jack’s manhood should be royally 
celebrated if it were to prove the last of his own, “’ed be ef 
it shouldn’t!” Still a more unreasonable twinge than usual gave 
him pause, and sent one hand slipping slily into his coat-pocket 
to grasp the offending leg. When he withdrew the hand a 
crumpled letter came with it. 

“Umph—hoo! Why this is Chummy’s letter. I’ve clean 
forgot it.” 

VoL, XCVII. R 
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He smoothed the paper and tossed it towards Parson Youl. 
“Just tell us what’s to do, passon. I dunt want Chummy 
Monkton to fail me to-day.” 
Parson Youl swallowed an insufficiently masticated morsel and 
then read :— 
Fountains-Averil, October, 17—. 
My pear Darnet,—Galanty Grimswade’s grandson, Raven 
Grimswade, came here this morning in company with your 
kinsman, Paston Darrel, and asks me to find out if you will permit 
him to accompany us to Bassetwyke to-morrow to offer you his 
hearty congratulations on your son’s coming of age. He says that 
if his father was a bad neighbour that is no reason why he should 
not be a good one, and that if you will let the past go he will do 
the same with all his heart. He is a well-spoken man and a 
presentable, and, my good old friend, I don’t like a bit of 
him; so do as you think well and send word by Collins. 
Ever yours to command, 
CHoLmMonDLEY Monkton. 





To the Worshipful Master Darrel, 
Justice of the Peace, 
Bassetwyke Manor. 

“Raven Grimswade! Lanty Grimswade’s grandson!” The 
words dropped slowly from the old Squire. : “I dunt like a man 
that’s ready to belittle ‘is own father, but he may come ef ’e 
likes ;” then he grumbled on under his breath, “ What ’e says is 
true; we're neighbours, though Bowes isn’t much of a place, and 
the Grimswade strain isn’ta prime one neither. It must ’a thun- 
dered and lightened when the first of em was brewed, I expect.” 

Before the morning meal was well over, through all the widely 
opened gates to the park, thin streams of pedestrians and knots 
of horsemen were flowing in from the surrounding villages and 
market-towns. All the domain was free to the whole world on 
that day, and they thronged into it much as the Israelites must 
have done over Jordan, as into a land flowing with cabbage and 
bacon ; and the holiday-folks sat down to eat and drink, and then 
rose up to play with hearty oneness of purpose that drove the 
astonished deer farther and farther to the distant confines. 

Meanwhile, another portion of Bassetwyke claims attention. 
There was a nook of the fruitful orchard that nestled into a corner 
of the warm red-brick wall, where nectarines blushed into fragrant 
temptation, and raspberry bushes wound their suckers round the 
pedestal of the sun-dial. It could scarcely be called well-tended 
that wantoning spot of nature. Wall-flowers and fox-gloves are 
not frugiverous, yet they were there and they were forgiven. A 
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straight, bald glass-door pierced the house-wall, and gave outlet 
by three stone steps to the orchard. The door was ajar, and on 
the lower step stood Mistress Dorothy Scrope, only daughter of 
Sir Nevil Scrope of Cudlip, a distant relation of Lady Dorothy 
Darrel. Below her again, with a long tendril of bind-weed 
snaring his feet, Squire Jack leaned against the sun-dial, his hat 
poised on the gnomon. If any of her dresses could be more dainty 
than the peach-coloured figured brocade she wore, with its bunched 
“dolly-varden” skirt and its falling lace sleeves, then Mistress 
Scrope must have possessed a dainty wardrobe indeed. The glory 
of wonderful girlhood was resting upon her, and her beauty was a 
thing that made the heart laugh, and the senses drink of as they 
will of the scent of mignonette when the dew wets it. 

“Dorothy! does the thrush nest still in the old mulberry- 
tree?” 

“T cannot tell you, Master Darrel ; I was not at Bassetwyke at 
nesting-time.” 

“Will you walk that way with me and see, Dorothy? If the 
nest be gone there is something else I wish to look for. There 
ought to be a ‘J’ anda‘ D’ below the great bough. Have you 
ever looked at them since I left home ?” 

“ Yes, I have looked at them.” Unfalteringly the limpid gray 
eyes met those of the questioner, and then Dorothy Scrope folded 
her hands on her stomacher and added quietly: “ the ‘J’ is plain 
still, but the ‘D’ is well nigh gone, Master Darrel.” 

“Gone is it, Dorothy? Shame on the old tree for keeping such 
faithless watch. Ah well, life is not a mulberry-tree, and what 
love cuts into one’s life’s core stays there. Give me ten minutes, 
sweetheart, to wander with you round our old play haunts. It is 
little enough I shall see of you to-day.” 

He stretched out his hands as a beggar asks for a dole. The 
maiden said nothing, but she stepped down upon the gravel. If 
ever sweet honesty spoke from human eyes Dorothy Scrope was 
sure she had read it in his. 

Saunter on man and maiden ; it is only a garden spider’s thread 
that stretches across the way you go! 

Fashion in the eighteenth century did not shun the light of 
day. Noon was a quite good enough hour for our ancestors to 
hold revel, and an easy digestion was better ton than dyspeptic 
biliousness. Thus before the sounding chime from the stables’ 
belfry had clanged many a high-pitched carriage swung upon 
leather straps, many a horse in saddle and pillion, besides two or 
three imposing chariots, teamed by four heavy-tailed Huntingdon 
horses, made locomotion in the stable-yards intricate enough, 
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Squire Darrel and his lady received their guests in the hall. 
The wide stone portico and the hall itself were carpeted with 
orange and blue, the Darrel liveries. Very courtly was my lady 
in her hooped satin and trailing lace skirt, from the front of which 
her shapely feet peeped out, the insteps glittering with costly 
diamond buckles. Portly and squirearch was her spouse, in 
mulberry-coloured coat not illiberally embroidered in gold on 
seams, flaps, cuffs and skirts. Jabot, ruffles, cravat of unimpeach- 
able Valenciennes softened the stiff angularity of the dress, and 
the Squire of Bassetwyke looked his best. On the other hand of 
Lady Dorothy stood Squire Jack, his three-cornered hat under his 
left arm, his long lightly powdered hair tied with a broad black 
bow, rested on the shoulders of his black satin coat; as pleasant, 
thoughtful-faced a presentment of an honest English gentleman 
as need be, with a manfulness and solidity about the well-poised 
body that made one scarcely expect to meet the almost womanly 
softness of the brown agate-coloured eyes. Far and away the best 
of the things of beauty there was Dorothy Scrope, whose mother’s 
well-patched face spoke of loyalty all over to the reigning dynasty. 
My Lord Tregantie, K.G., and his Countess were there, a narrow, 
shrewd-faced pair, not of la vierlle souche, but respectably ancient 
in Cornwall before Tregantle of Caradun made a fausx-pas into the 
Upper House by the interest of Mistress Masham. They were 
poor, and my lord had tried to patronise his rich brother-in-law 
on the strength of his blue-riband, and had been first jumped and 
then sat upon with true Darrel ponderousness. Cholmondley 
Monkton, the tallest man in the county by half a head, was there 
with Sir Nevil Scrope, and a handsome well-preserved man who 
held a gold snuff-box in one hand and waved bland greetings with 
the other, Paston Darrel of Amberwick. Close behind the last, in 
all the splendour of the King’s Foot Guards, bee-hive hat and all, 
a slim slightly-built man edged himself to where Lady Dorothy 
stood, bending gracious curtseys to her advancing guests. With 
a stiff, but not ungraceful, military salute, the soldier prefaced a 
second salutation of hand on heart and profoundly inclined head ; 
and then, turning to Squire Darrel, withdrew his glove, and held 
out his right hand frankly enough. 

“T am Raven Grimswade, Mr. Darrel. Will you honour me 
with your hand and your friendship in it, as, with deep respect, 
I offer you mine, sir?” 

“T am your servant, sir, and vastly obliged, I’m sure. You are 
welcome to my poor house, and ef we baint good neighbours from 
this day forth, it ‘ll be your fault, Mr. Grimswade, not mine.” 

There was a look of weariness in the old man’s eyes, a ring of 
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dryness in his voice, but Squire Jack stepped forward with cordial 
alacrity and grasped Raven Grimswade’s hand. 

“You have most kindly chosen to-day, Captain Grimswade, to 
offer us the best gift in your possession. It is not so far from 
Bowes to Bassetwyke, but you may hear the dinner-bell here when 
you are out gunning, and I shall hold your courtesy debtor to me 
to answer its invitation as often as your inclination may prompt. 
I presume, you see, upon my privileges of to-day, but I know I 
am only expressing my father’s and my mother’s sentiment.” 

“My gunning will not harm the pheasants, Squire. I am 
ordered to join my regiment at Finchley next week. But I thank 
you with all my heart for what I trust is only a deferred pleasure. 
But surely Mr. Roger Darrel ought to be one of us. A pair of 
colours would not be——” 

“Mr. Jack Darrel, by your leave, sir. My son’s name is Jack. 
Thought all the country knew that.” 

“T crave your pardon, Mr. Darrel; I have been misinformed. 
You know I have been a long time absent from Bowes.” 

Lady Dorothy’s glance rested approvingly on the captain’s face, 
but she said nothing. 


“When the stork invited the fox to dinner she served it ina 
long-necked vessel, Jack.” 

It was my Lord Tregantle who whispered to Squire Jack, as he 
led Lady Dorothy to the dining-hall. 

Mr. Paston Darrel, who had not paired with a lady, found him- 
self near the young squire. The latter was mancuvring to reach 
Dorothy Scrope, who was barely visible behind the rampart of 
Cholmondley Monkton's six feet four, to say nothing of half a 
dozen other worshippers. 

“Try my rappee, cousin,” said the well-looking gentleman, “ and 
pleasure me by accepting the box as a trifling testimony of my 
affectionate regard. You won’t prize it the less for knowing that 
it once belonged to your great-uncle, Royston Darrel.” 

Squire Jack could not have said what particular inflexion it was 
that he disliked in the smooth, soft voice, but he felt sorry to 
accept the gift thrust upon him, and without any effort on his own 
part the words of Lord Tregantle about the fox and the stork came 
to his memory. 

Dr. Fell was probably an Amalekite and lived in the land of Uz, 
though he is not mentioned in the Book of Job. 


The ladies had been toasted and bowed out. They were 
scattered about the gardens and the park. It was well under- 
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stood that the men would be only heard, not seen, for hours to 
come, for before those ladies’ spouses, fathers, brothers might be 
expected, flushed of face, thick of utterance, uncertain of step, to 
re-extend the protection of their care to their womankind, the 
closely ranged long-necked claret bottles on the dining-hall side- 
boards, the magnums of crusted port, the purple-red Burgundy 
flasks had to lie “ down among the dead men,” as the phrase went. 
Barton, the Squire’s butler, wearing his silver corkscrew by silver 
chain, and dexterous from long practice, drew cork after cork with 
a sonorous “pop.” Kit-Kit, wearing for once a coat that fitted 
him, hovered behind his master’s chair, watchful at once of his 
wants and of his moods. 

Many of the guests were waited on by attendants of their own, 
as was the custom of the day, in addition to the Bassetwyke 
lackeys; and the great oak-framed hall, with its lavish display of 
good old plate and massive cut-glass, its richly dressed revellers 
shone upon by the slanting beams of sunlight that made the wine 
in glass and decanter shed ruby and carbuncle rays athwart the 
board, presented a scene dramatically characteristic. 

It was not long before the ceremonious decorum conceded to 
the presence of ladies slipped into the unrestraint of male topics 
and phraseology and the adoption of every conceivable attitude 
of lounging ease. The speech-making was all over. Squire Jack 
would be nothing less than a centenarian if the wishes floated to 
him on a sea of bumpers were less perishable than the bubbles on 
the wine. There were cool-headed men who mixed not wine 
with wine; cautious drinkers too, who knew to a spoonful how 
many glasses could trickle down their discriminating palates 
without “stealing away their brains.” But the majority there 
were, or wished to be, held as two and three bottle men. Men of 
valour, if it were but pot-valiance. 

The conversation carried on between cdteries of men most 
nearly seated grew loud and free. It was not always easy to 
distinguish topic from topic, or apportion answer to query, but 
the roaring laughter and the unselected jests swamped the buzz 
of talk now and then, and the glasses on the table jingled to the 
thumping of fists. 

It was during a temporary lessening of the noise that a clear 
quiet voice made itself heard. Few could have caught the 
purport of the spoken words, but the old Squire, as he lounged 
in his great arm-chair at the top of the board, did so and looked 
sharply at my Lord Tregantle, whose shrewd face, with its deep 
circular wrinkles round the mouth, was slightly inclined to the 
speaker, Captain Grimswade. 
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Slowly Squire Darrel leaned his elbows on the table, letting 
thereby his ruffle dye itself red in the Burgundy in his glass. 
“Ef I understand ye right, Mr. Grimswade, ye’ve told my lud 
that my father’s brother, Royston Darrel, didn’t fight fair that 
day at Bedloe churchyard. I can o’erlook a son’s respect for his 
father, but ef ye’ve got anything to grumble at, just tell me about 
it when ye ’aven’t got yer legs under my table, and I'll give ye 
any sort of satisfaction ye may fancy.” 

“My legs have been under your table too long, Mr. Darrel, and 
it is time they took my ears out of reach of rudeness. Your age, 
sir, protects you from my demand for the satisfaction I would 
extort from a younger man.” 

The soldier rose and bowed, not without dignity, to the partly 
silenced guests, but before he had well thrust his chair back, 
thunderous came the shouted answer from the old man, who, 
staggering to his gouty feet, shook his fist fiercely at his provoker. 

- my age, sir; my sword’s not old if I am, and ef ye’ve no 
stomach to look at that, why ‘ee, there’s my ‘unting-whip in 
the ‘all and ye’re welcome to a share of it. Rudeness forsooth! 
Things is come to some ’ut when one of George of Hanover’s Pres- 
tonpans men talks of rudeness to a Darrel of Bassetwyke. Kit, 
where are ye? Show the gentleman in scarlet to the front door!” 








There was uproar now. Cholmondley Monkton was on his feet, 
so was Paston Darrel, and Squire Jack hurried to his father’s 
chair, a look of painful shame on his comely face. My Lord 
Tregantle sat quite still, with his lips pursed up as if in expecta- 
tion of a kiss, 

“Father! for God’s sake do not let your irritation do dishonour 
to your hospitality. You are under your own roof, at your own 
board. I would rather you scourged me with your whip from 
Bassetwyke to Crowsley market-place than that you should insult 
the guest I asked to eat of our bread to-day.” 

Squire Darrel’s flaming bloodshot eyes glanced uneasily from 
his son’s face to Captain Grimswade’s. The latter had gathered 
his hat and sword and looked no response. He certainly had all 
the best of the position and knew it. 

“There, Jack, I’m sorry I let my temper get t’upper ’and. 
Mr. Grimswade, I ask yer pardon. I dunt say ye was right in 
what ye said about my kinsmen, for ye warn’t.” 

“T cannot accept your apology, Mr. Darrel. The king’s guards 
would hold me unfit to wear their cloth with the smutch of insult 
upon it. I may not look to you, sir, for atonement, but I reject 
‘your apology and your friendship, now and for ever.” 
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“ Well, sir, what’s done can’t be undone; ef it could I’d unsay 
before all our neighbours what I said just now. My son is right, 
Mr. Grimswade, and I’m bound to confess that I’ve dishonoured 
myself more than you. I say again, sir, I’m sorry as can be for 
showing myself wanting in respect to my son’s guest. There's 
only one thing more to say, and that is that I ’old myself at your 
service to render you any satisfaction the honour of your cloth 
may incline you to ask for.” 

As the soldier merely bowed stiffly in reply to this exordium 
and moved towards the door, Squire Darrel rose from his chair 
and inclined his head ceremoniously to the departing guest, then 
called out: “Kit! wait upon Mr. Grimswade, and see that his 
’orses are brought round.” 

“No, father, let me do that, if you please.” 

Squire Jack opened the door for Raven Grimswade, and followed 
him into the hall, closing the door behind him. 

While waiting for the horses the two young men stood on the 
portico, the soldier adjusting his belt and gloves, as if to avoid 
conversation, but Squire Jack was not to be thus foiled. 

“Captain Grimswade, a brave soldier and an honest gentleman 
cannot be wanting in the forbearance that youth and strength, 
cool brains and calm judgment may honourably extend to age and 
weakness and the irritability engendered by painful disease. No 
smutch of dishonour rests upon you. I wish from my heart I could 
say as much for my—myself. For mercy’s sake take my hand, 
sir, and my humble, sorrowful apology, and you have my free 
permission to tell all your regiment that I have craved your 
forbearance and forgiveness.” 

“Mr. Darrel, your words admit only one interpretation. You 
desire me to regard the deliberate insults bespattered upon me at 
your father’s table as the irresponsible utterances of drivelling 
imbecility. Do you not think, sir, that instead of inculcating 
upon me the duties of magnanimity and forbearance you should 
take upon your own shoulders the responsibility of atoning, after 
the fashion of men of honour, for your father’s most insufferable 
coarseness ?” 

“You must not speak of my father in my hearing in such 
terms, Captain Grimswade.” 

“ Must not, Mr. Darrel ?” 

“Those were my words, sir, not used in any unfriendly sense, 
however. Of course I cannot misunderstand your invitation, and 
equally of course, if nothing but a meeting will satisfy you, you 
must look to me for what you want.” 

Captain Grimswade bowed with polite alacrity. 
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“ Nothing could be better, Mr. Darrel. Shall we say to-morrow 
morning at five? There will be light enough by then.” 

The groom clattered up with the horses and held the off-stirrup 
for his master to mount. A few more half-whispered words were 
exchanged, and then the soldier rode off. 

When Squire Jack returned to the dining-hall the noise was as 
boisterous as ever. Only Lord Tregantle from one end of the 
table, and Paston Darrel from the other, scanned the young man’s 
face watchfully. 

“Jack!” quoth my lord, “sit down here. You will do, Jack. 
You will pull the wires to admiration after a few more years” 
practice. Did the man of war listen to blandishment? Give me 
a pinch of snuff, will you? I see you have your cousin’s box; @ 
present, eh? Ah yes.” 

The earl half-closed his eyes and smelled his snuff, then added, 
as if in meditation : 

“When the fox invited the stork to dinner he served it in a 
shallow dish.” 


When the last rays of sunlight were gilding the bronzed foliage 
on the tree-tops, a move was made by such of the guests as could 
command any kind of locomotion. There was plenty to do yet 
before the day’s festivity could be regarded as exhausted. The 
quality had to visit the humbler revellers in the park. Squire 
Jack’s presentation to his future subjects was amongst the things 
to be. The beer-satiated rustics had yet to hurrah and shout 
adulation to their patrons, where the hissing carcase of a spitted 
ox charred over the crackling logs on Yewell-Beacon, and lastly, 
there was a bonfire, suggestive of old Armada days, to be fired on 
the beacon-top so soon as darkness had set in. 

In the dining-hall Squire Darrel was conferring with his oldest 
and trustiest friend, Cholmondley Monkton, who, with a suspicion 
of hiccough and exaggerated seriousness of aspect, kept buttoning 
his long waistcoat awry. 

“Chummy! You'll ’ave to ride over to Bowes to-morrow as 
my friend, and give that red fellow the length of my sword.” 

“Oh it, Darrel! That spindle-saanked daddy-long legs 
daren’t go out with you. Might as well fight his great-grandfather, 
if he ever had one; no disrespect to John Darrel of Bassetwyke ; 
only you’re nearly seventy-four, Darrel, and your gout wouldn’s 
let you hold your sword half a minute. No, no, my good old friend, 
Tm ten years younger than you, and if this Raven Grimswade 
wants a hole made in that flaming coat of his, why ——” 

“Cholmondley Monkton, ye’re as drunk as King Solomon’s 
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fiddler, or ye’d never talk to me about fighting my battles for me. 
We'll not say anything more about it to-night. Go to the women 
and get sober, Chummy, for to-morrow I'll want ye.” 

Squire Jack was not far off; he was strolling up and down the 
terrace outside, and no sooner did Monkton pass through the 
window on his way to the gardens than he found himself inter- 
cepted. 

“Mr. Monkton, you heard all that passed to-day, and you must 
guess what the upshot is to be. Raven Grimswade and I meet at 
five to-morrow morning at Little Bedloe churchyard. He chose 
the time and place. I may count on you to second me ?” 

“ Hoity-toity, Jack! Why the Syuire has just bespoken my 
services. I’m to ride to Bowes to-morrow and settle preliminaries 
with the red man—hiccough! But you’re right, lad; you’re quite 
right. Gad, Jack, you’re Royston Darrel down to the very 
pasterns. I'll second you, though I'll not dare to show my face 
to your father fora month. I say, Jack, can you do anything in 
this way ?—hiccough! ” 

The speaker practised a lunge or two with his fore-finger. 

“ Oh, I don’t wear my sword for ornament only,” replied Squire 
Jack, smiling drearily as he spoke. I will be at Fountains by 
half-past four if you can be ready, a quarter of an hour will take 
us to Little Bedloe. I wonder if he chose that place because his 
father and Uncle Royston fought there? Id rather have been 
his friend if he would have let me.” 


Squire Darrel, tasselled night-cap on head, ungartered, slip- 
pered, and at ease, with night-posset within easy reach, was in 
his glory. Kit-Kit, under his master’s supervision, was filing away 
at the cuspisated point of the Squire's walking-sword, and very 
gloomy Kit looked. 

“File away, man,” cried the old war-horse, snuffing the battle 
from afar, “file away! it wouldn’t prick a hog’s pudding. It’s no 
good any way; I'd pretty well as soon fight with one of Sally 
Toot’s knitting-needles.” 


Dorothy Scrope, sleeping in the pretty boudoir off Lady 
Dorothy’s bed-room, half heard the distant sound of horse-hoofs 
mingle in her rosy dreams just before day-dawn, and settled down 
to her beauty-sleeps, as happy a maiden as any in England. Could 
she have seen her lover ride forth in his caped riding-coat she 
would only have sent a blessing, perhaps a kiss into the darkness 
after him whose manful, clean sobriety had glorified him yester- 


day in her sight as he moved amongst the reeling, flushed-faced 
topers. 
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There were grooms with lighted lanthorns afoot at the Foun- 
tains-Averil stables, but Squire Jack, who had ridden sharply, 
refused to dismount. 

“Ts that you, Collins? No, the horse will do, thank you. Just 
let your master know I am at his service. Tell him it is just on 
the stroke of the half-hour.” 

Collins, Monkton’s stud-groom, pressed up close to Squire Jack's 
stirrup. 

“ Please, yer honour, Squire Cholmondley ’as ordered the chaise. 
It’s ready ’orsed, sir, and I think ’is honour ’spects to drive yonder, 
if it please you.” 

Evidently Collins knew more about the morning’s business than 
his words disclosed. 

“Who's that, Collins? Is Mr. Darrel come?” 

The tall form of the speaker loomed through the foggy darkness 
in the light of the lanthorns. 

“Ah, Jack, glad to see you. Send your nag to the stables; 
we'll drive to Bedloe. I have a spiced cup and a toast waiting for 
us to keep the morning air out of our stomachs.” 


Raven Grimswade had miscalculated. When the opponents 
and their friends met at the ruinous and disused building known 
as Little Bedloe church, the whole space was filled with ghostly 
grey mist, and there was not light enough to distinguish the 
grassy mounds in the burial ground from the level sward. It 
was an awkward half-hour to get through while waiting for the 
dawn. The seconds introduced themselves; while the principals, 
after exchanging formal bows, stood still or paced to and fro, 
casting frequent glances at the dull sky where a few stars twinkled 
still, The guardsman’s friend was a Captain Cotton of Kirke’s 
regiment of foot, talkative and cheerful, as if it were a wedding- 
breakfast he was about to assist at. 

“Cotton! I can see now if the other gentleman is ready,” 
Grimswade’s voice broke in irritably on his friend’s chatter. 

Captain Cotton looked up and around doubtfully. 

“What do you say, Mr. Monkton; is there light enough for us 
to place our men?” 

Monkton slapped his boot with the heavy hunting-crop that, 
riding, driving, or walking, he was never without. There was a 
stern, frowning look upon his rubicund face. 

“No, sir. Before I place my man I shall see there is light 
enough to enable him to keep your man’s sword out of his ribs. 
We men of peace don’t fight in the dark, whatever you men of 
war do.” 
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“ We wait your good pleasure, Mr. Monkton,” responded Captain 
Cotton quite blithely. 


Squire Jack, however, at once divested himself of his long 
riding-coat. 

“We will get to work, Mr. Monkton, if you please; the light is 
not bad now, and will improve every minute.” 

But Monkton was resolute, and several minutes more elapsed 
before the principals stood face to face, stripped of coat and waist- 
coat, with shirt sleeves rolled back above the elbow. 

Raven Grimswade scanned his opponent’s every gesture with 
close attention. He held himself to be a very good swordsman. 
The regimental fencing-master rated him amongst his most pro- 
ficient pupils, and it was not without considerable confidence in 
his own skill that he had contemplated a rencounter with Squire 
Jack. Yet now, as he confronted the latter, he observed that 
there was an easiness of grasp, an intwining of the knuckles that 
held the silver-hilted small-sword that foreshadowed to the soldier 
good practice with the weapon. Confirmation was not long 
wanting. After ceremoniously saluting each other the two men 
crossed blades, and Grimswade, finding that Squire Jack left the 
attack to him, searched his opponent’s fence with dégagées and 
cautious lunges that Squire Jack stopped as easily as he might a 
shuttlecock with battledore. The soldier noticed that his adver- 
sary never parried en seconde, but always by a supple-wristed 
moulinet that caught his carte or tierce indifferently, and yet 
never took the point of his own sword out of the line of his 
antagonist’s body, and Captain Grimswade’s confidence in his own 
skill began to lessen. Gasparo Chioggi, the celebrated ‘“ Scher- 
mato” at Turin, had cultivated Squire Jack’s sight and wrist 
muscles in such sort that to him the clumsy wild fencing that 
passed muster with the majority of Englishmen was mere child’s 
play. 

It was soon evident to Grimswade that his opponent held him 
too cheaply even to condescend a riposte, and he lost his temper 
and coolness in consequence. It was hard to say how it happened 
exactly, but after a hotly-pressed rally, during which the guards- 
man made fierce efforts to get in past his adversary’s point, he 
suddenly went staggering back half-a-dozen paces or more, until 
his second hurried to support him. 

“Ah!” The exclamation burst forth in a full breath of un- 
mistakable satisfaction from Cholmondley Monkton. It was 
elicited by the sight of the red patch that kept spreading over 
the frilled shirt front of Squire Jack’s antagonist. There was 
something almost brutal in the undisguised exultation with which 
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the tall squire of Fountains-Averil seized his principal’s hand. 
In truth Monkton had been oppressed by a very real dread of bis 
old friend’s resentment of his underhanded complicity in the 
meeting he had, so to speak, bespoken for himself, and during the 
latter part of the struggle Squire Jack’s very evident forbearance 
had begotten the additional apprehension that it might fall to his 
lot to have to break to the unforgiving old father intelligence of 
his son’s injury or even death. In the twinkling of an eye the 
apprehension vanished, and just as a jubilant robin, darting down 
from the church roof, perched on a gravestone and broke into a 
palpitating gush of morning hymn, Squire Monkton broke into 
praise of another kind. 

“He’s got enough, Jack. On with your coat, man, and let’s 
be going. Dammee, Jack, if you shan’t have my brown hunter, 
Robin Hood, for this day’s work. On with your coat. What the 
deuce are you staring at?” 

But Squire Jack gently put his friend aside, and, holding his 
sword by the blade below the hilt in his left hand, stepped quickly 
to where Captain Grimswade stood leaning upon his second with 
chin sunk upon his breast and sword-point pressed into the turf. 

“ Captain Grimswade, God is my witness that it was no inten- 
tion of mine to harm you this day. You rushed on my point. I 
pray from my inmost heart you are not seriously hurt.” 

Slowly the wounded man raised a haggard face and stared at 
the speaker. 

“Who said I was hurt?” The words came husky and hurried. 
“Why you, it’s only a scratch.” 

Jerking himself from Captain Cotton’s supporting arm the 
guardsman swayed once to and fro, and then, quick as evil ever 
is, plucking his sword from its earthly sheath he drove the blade 
through Squire Jack’s body until the shell of the hilt struck 
against the breastbone. 

With the yell of a wild beast Cholmondley Monkton bounded 
forward, and by one down stroke of his heavy hunting whip felled 
the soldier to the ground, and stamped upon him with his great 
riding boot. 

“You stinking foumart you! You common stabber! Tl 
have you nailed on my kennel door amongst the vermin !” 

Then turning round to where Squire Jack was propping him- 
self against a gravestone, and pressing his two hands to his breast, 
while the blood trickled warmly through the white fingers, he 
tore off his cravat and making a pad of it bound it as tightly as 
possible over the blue-looking puncture, using Squire Jack’s 
cravat as a bandage. 
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That was the end of the morning’s work. With Collins's shirt 
torn into supplementary bandages around his wound, in an 
uneasily reclining posture in the narrow chaise, Squire Jack 
reached Fountains-Averil, whence grooms rode in every direction 
for the doctors in best repute. 

Captain Cotton rode to the hall door some hours later and 
delivered a packet into Monkton’s hand, after an urgent entreaty 
to see that unwilling gentleman. 

“ Captain Grimswade with his dying breath desired me to place 
these papers in your hand, Mr. Monkton, and entreated your 
immediate attention to their contents. His last statement to me 
was this: ‘ Paston Darrel of Amberwick bribed me to slay young 
Darrel that he might get his inheritance.’ You acquit me, sir, I 
hope, of all complicity in such a rascally piece of business.” 

Cholmondley Monkton only clenched hand in hand and stared 
stupidly at Captain Cotton. The revelation had come too late to 
affect the issue. The doctors had seen Squire Jack, had tortured 
him with their probes and shaken their heads. Kindly, gentle, 
brave Squire Jack would never leave Fountains-Averil till they 
carried him to rest with his ancestors in the vault at Bassetwyke 
Church. 

“Where is my son, Cholmondley Monkton? What’ave ye done 
with my son ?” 

Squire Darrel thrust aside the hands his old friend extended, 
and stiffened himself up fiercely, in spite of the tottering state of 
his gout-tormented feet. 

“Don’t hate me, Darrel, my old friend; God knows I hate 
myself enough without that.” 

The old Squire laughed bitterly. 

“’Ate! hoo, what ’ave you to do with love or ’ate?: Take me 
to Jack, will ye?” 

When the old father saw his son a suddenly reviving hope 
sprang up within him. The wounded man was pallid enough, but 
composed and bright-eyed, and all outward traces of his hurt 
were removed. 

Squire Darrel tried to kneel by the couch, but failed and fell on 
his hands, recovering himself, however, instantly. 

“Jack, my lad, you're not going to die. You're not going to 
leave me all alone. We'll have the best doctors from ‘ Lunnun,’ 
and they'll set you up in no time. Yer eyes are as bright as 
stars, Jack.” 

Squire Jack slipped his hand into his father’s and smiled. 

“Ay! smile again, Jack, my son; it makes my heart warm.” 
And then the gray old head fell forward on his son’s breast, and 
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the father sobbed in the helplessness of his threescore and four- 
teen years. 

Cholmondley Monkton had not intruded himself at the inter- 
view; thus when a visitor rode to the hall door he was there to 
receive him, and looked at the new arrival with a mingling of 
perplexity and deadly animosity that the suave-mannered Mr. 
Paston Darrel did not fail to remark. The deep concern visible 
on his serious face and that vibrated in his softly-toned voice was 
not in the least overdone ; it was simply inimitable. 

“Mr. Monkton, for kindness’ sake tell me that the rumour that 
has reached me at Bassetwyke is false. My kinsman is not killed ? 
Surely, surely he is not killed?” 

“No, sir, he is not killed.” And then Monkton glared at 
Paston Darrel with shut lips and a look on his face that was 
suggestive of a desire to worry him with his teeth, 

“Tf you will walk in there”—he pointed to a room on the left 
—‘ you shall hear more of your kinsman after a bit.” 

Truth to tell, Paston Darrel would rather have walked into his 
own more modest room at Amberwick, but he was not the man to 
betray his feelings. 


At the bend of the circular drive sweeping past the entrance to 
Fountains-Averil the Bassetwyke carriage stood drawn up and 
two ladies occupied it. Squire Darrel came bareheaded to the 
carriage-door and opened it. 

“Dorothy, wife, ’e wants to see ’er. Let ’m ’ave ’is way, will 
ee, I think it ‘ll do ’im good. ’E’s not so bad as they said; ’is 
eyes are as clear as water. Let the lass go to im; ’e wants ’er. 
You and me ’ll stop with ’im all night.” 

For a moment the mother’s eyes looked resentfully at Dorothy 
Scrope, whose face was hidden by her black silk hood. They 
quickly softened. 

“Go, Dorothy, and remember his life may depend upon 

ou.” 
' Alone the young girl with widely opened tearless eyes entered 
the room where her lover lay dying, and at a glance she knew 
the worst without knowing how she knew it. 

Dropping the hood from her shoulders she sank upon her knees 
by the couch and looked down into his face, gently pushing back 
the hair that lay damp on his forehead. 

“O Jack, Jack, what is this ?” 

Not without an effort he encircled her neck and drew her 
mouth down till it rested on his own. The fresh cool lips were 
given up to his kisses without a thought of shame, without a 
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shadow of resistance. Would she not have breathed her very life 
into him if she could, and what were kisses ? 

“Jack, yesterday, only yesterday you were my own true 
sweetheart! O what is this to-day? I am so frightened, 
Jack!” 

“Tt is death to-day, Dorothy, my love! my love! The shadow 
has overtaken the sunshine, and I know your heart will ache, my 
true love; but I want to ask you to make my end happy, 
Dorothy. I want you to be my wife before I die.” 

She shrank quiveringly as he pronounced the last word. 

“Your wife, Jack! Yes, I will be your wife and, if God will, 
will die with you; for eternity will be full of love if I am with 
‘you, and the earth will be empty if you are not there.” 


In another part of the house a scene over which a veil may be 
drawn was enacting which resulted in one of those miserable 
episodes of unbridled passion and lawless licence characteristic of 
the epoch. Apprised by Cholmondley Monkton of the bargain 
made between Paston Darrel and Raven Grimswade, by virtue of 
which the latter was to receive two thousand pounds a year for 
taking Squire Jack out of the way of Paston Darrel’s succession 
to Bassetwyke, the old Squire, transported by the frenzy of 
passion that lent him for a time a renewal of his former vast 
strength, had nearly strangled his crafty kinsman with his own 
cravat, and had then been carried off prostrated with gout to bed. 
He died three days afterwards, and Squire Jack, surviving him, 
reigned in his stead as Squire of Bassetwyke. 

Notwithstanding this, Parson Youl made Squire Jack and 
Dorothy Scrope man and wife, and by virtue of the clause in the 
Darrel settlements, whereby in the event of failure of i&sue to a 
marriage the tenant for life could give usufruct and life interest 
to a surviving wife during widowhood, in bar of dower, when 
Squire Jack joined his old father in the mortuary chamber, which 
he did one month to a day after receiving his wound, beautiful 
Dorothy Darrel the younger became life-tenant of all the Darrel 
domain. She wasa strangely beautiful woman ten years later 
when she said to Lady Dorothy who lived with her: 

“No, mother! Jack is waiting for me ; I'll go to him his widow.” 
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EChe Campaign of Waterloo. 


By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870.’ 


I. 


Ir is not surprising that the campaign of Waterloo has been the 
theme of dozens of volumes, and has given birth to the fiercest 
controversy. Independently of its historical importance, in finally 
overthrowing the first French Empire, and securing to Europe a 
long peace, this brief, terrible, and decisive contest saw the two 
commanders who, by general consent, surpassed all others in that 
age of war, matched against each other for the first time; and the 
utter ruin which overtook Napoleon not only forms one of the most 
startling episodes in the drama of the Revolutionary struggle, 
but has apparently justified those who think that, as a leader of 
armies, he was below Wellington. We cannot wonder therefore, that 
the incidents of the campaign have been examined with the most 
anxious care, and discussed in the keenest and fullest manner; and 
it might be supposed that, in our day, a perfectly clear and correct 
judgment might be passed on any part of the subject. Yet, notwith- 
standing all that has been done by enquirers seeking the truth only, 
some passages in this remarkable strife are still confessedly rather 
obscure, and it requires a very just and discerning mind to compre- 
hend Waterloo fairly as a whole. The principal reason of this 
perplexity is that national and political passion has disfigured, with 
more than its wonted licence, the history of the four days, which 
ended on the 18th of June, 1815, and has so shaped and perverted 
facts that it is difficult to arrive at sound conclusions; and something 
also must be ascribed to the injudicious comments of many writers 
who have made the problem more dark and intricate by flippant, 
shallow, or over-exacting criticism. One class of censors represents 
Napoleon as absolutely infallible throughout the campaign, and 
attributes his defeat to chance alone, or to the shortcomings of 
incapable lieutenants; another describes him as a worn-out chief, 
the mere shadow of his former self, unable to execute what he had 
designed, and throws on him the whole blame of the issue. §o, too, 
on the English side, it was long the fashion to assert that not a single 
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mistake can be found in the combinations of Wellington, and that his 
superiority as a strategist over his great adversary does not admit of 
doubt ; and equally, on the Prussian, it has been alleged that the chief 
merit is due to Bliicher, and that Waterloo was really a Prussian victory. 
In considering, too, this mighty conflict, there has been a tendency, 
not unnatural, perhaps—to estimate the conduct of the actors by 
events, to assume that the leaders ought to have possessed more 
prescience and insight than belongs to man, and not to make 
sufficient allowance for the accidents that interfere with military 
calculations ; and this false method has been the cause of numerous 
fallacies and misunderstandings. We cannot expect, in an attempt 
to sketch the main events of this momentous campaign, to be 
altogether free from these confusing influences, and yet we believe 
that its great features, apart from one or two disputed points, can be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy. We are not among those who 
think that Napoleon was wanting to himself on this occasion ; on the 
contrary, his general dispositions and views were as admirable as they 
ever were, and his execution of the plans he laid down was, in some 
particulars, grand and masterly. One great, yet by no means strange 
error, may, nevertheless, be traced in his movements, and this, aggra- 
vated by certain errors of detail, was a principal cause of his 
discomfiture, though one of his lieutenants was extremely to blame, 
and though the quality of the army he led, and of more than one of 
its subordinate chiefs, contributed also to the event. As for 
the allied commanders, their general arrangements were very 
inferior to those of their foe, and their conduct at the beginning 
showed the want of unity of a coalition, and placed them for a time 
in real danger; but their subsequent operations, though not free from 
hazard, displayed energy and constancy of the highest order; and 
this combination, completely baffling their antagonist, at last 
secured them victory. Yet though as soldiers Wellington and 
Bliicher perhaps surpassed Napoleon in 1815, they fell far short of 
the French Emperor in great manceuvres on the theatre of war; 
and if Napoleon succumbed at Waterloo, his strategy, apart from a 
single mistake, nevertheless gives proof of his extraordinary powers. 
On the first of March, 1815, the little flotilla which had borne 
Napoleon from Elba landed on the shores of Provence. It is not 
our purpose to trace the progress of the returning exile to the French 
capital; but those who insist that, in the events which followed, the 
Emperor was sluggish, weak, and irresolute, must find it difficult to 
explain the energy of the rapid march from Cannes to Grenoble, and 
the admirable skill with which the first movements of the audacious 
enterprise was planned and directed. Napoleon reached the Tuileries 
on the 20th of March; and within a few days the feeble risings of 
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the followers of the Bourbons had been put down, and the Emperor 
was seated once more on the throne, though the revolution had been 
wholly the work of the soldiery irritated by bad treatment, and the 
nation only gave a languid assent. The reappearance however, on 
the scene of the conqueror who had subdued the continent, became 
the signal of a universal call to arms; the Great Powers of Europe 
merged their dissensions, and agreed to destroy the daring usurper ; 
and if Napoleon for a moment, perhaps, entertained a hope that peace 
would continue, he was undeceived by the vast preparations which 
were being made to invade France from the Meuse, the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees. 

He addressed himself with characteristic decision, to devise means 
to resist his foes; and he accomplished a!] that could have been 
expected from a capacity for organisation of the highest kind, and 
military genius improved by experience. He refused, indeed, with 
despotic instinct, to have recourse to the levies en masse, and the 
revolutionary expedients of 1793; but the enthusiasm of that time 
had passed, and France was too exhausted to rise at his voice; and 
there is no reason to doubt that, making allowance for the difference 
of the situation, his measures of defence were more really effective, 
and fruitful of results, than the noisier efforts of the regicide 
Convention. What he achieved in fact, in a few weeks, seems to us 
in the highest degree surprising. When he resumed power the whole 
regular army, numbered only 190,000 men on paper; it was pitiably 
weak in horses and guns, and had not even the smallest reserve, and 
30,000 men could not have taken the field; while the frontier 
fortresses were in a state that made them generally all but useless. 
Before two months and a half had elapsed, this condition of 
impotence had been wholly changed; and through the exertions 
of her mighty chief, France again possessed large resources for war, 
which, in existing circumstances, were not less than wonderful. By 
the first of June, 1815, the regular army had been reorganised, and 
increased by more than 100,000 men; and it had been so well 
furnished with the material of war, and was supported with such 
powerful reserves, that the Emperor calculated he could be able to 
attack the allies with 150,000 troops, and to leave a number of 
detached corps sufficient to defend the frontiers for a time. 

The capital and Lyons had been in part fortified ; and arrange- 
ments were being matured, which before autumn would have made 
the forces in Napoleon’s hands not less than 700,000 men. In « 
word the military power of France had been quadrupled in ten or 
eleven weeks, and would become as formidable in a short time as it 
had ever been since 1812; and this, too, after twenty years of wars of 
the most destructive character. 
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Such were the results of Napoleon’s efforts, and, in our judgment, 
they confute the notion that he had become an effete and incapable 
man. But, though the forces which he had put together were 
infinitely superior, in every respect, to the rude levies of 1793, even 
the regular army at his disposal was not nearly equal, as a military 
instrument, to the unconquered legions of Jena and Austerlitz. The 
quality of the soldiers was, indeed, good, for many thousands were 
trained veterans, and the admixture of conscripts was not large; and 
the men were animated by a strong national sentiment, and burned 
to avenge the late reverses of France. But the corps d’armee had 
been lately formed; the troops which composed them had not been 
accustomed to act together, and support each other; the arrangements 
of the staff were very imperfect; and, above all, some of the general 
officers had lost much of the bold confidence and energy of the days: 
of unbroken success, and had become prone to distrust fortune, and 
to hesitate when self-reliance was needed. 

The French army of 1815 wanted, in short, cohesiveness, and 
power of endurance, and several of its chiefs, in the hour of trial, 
were likely to fail in decision and vigour; and it is absolutely 
necessary to bear this in mind, in order really to understand the 
campaign. Two plans of operation now presented themselves to the 
Emperor, his first military preparations to withstand the allies having 
been completed. Without reckoning depét troops and reserves, he 
had about 220,000 men in hand; should he await with these forces, 
which would daily increase, the onset of the Coalition of Europe, and 
act steadily on the defensive, round the great centres of Paris and 
Lyons? This scheme was advantageous in many respects, for the 
hosts of the allies would not be upon the frontiers of France before 
the middle of July, and could not reach the capital until a month 
afterwards ; and as they would be obliged to send off detachments to 
watch the fortresses, and to guard their communications as they 
pressed forwards, and the French armies would, in the meantime, 
receive considerable additions of strength, the numerical superiority 
of the invaders would be, in a great degree, nullified, before a decisive 
battle should take place, and a successful issue might be expected. 
But, on the other hand, this scheme contemplated a system only 
of passive defence, repugnant alike to Napoleon’s strategy, and to the 
military instincts and genius of Frenchmen ; it exposed the best and 
fairest portions of France to invasion and all the resulting evils, 
- without even a show of resistance ; and, as it was especially dangerous 
at the present time, when the Emperor’s power was ill-established, 
and it was more than doubtful whether the nation would endure the 
pressure of widespread suffering, its disadvantages appeared to pre- 
ponderate. After some hesitation Napoleon abandoned a plan which, 
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we may feel sure, he must have always viewed with distaste, so 
opposed it was to his method of war; and one circumstance tends to 
show that he was not in error in this resolve. His antagonist, 
Wellington, thought it probable that he would resist the Alles in this 
way; and this great master of defensive strategy gave it as his 
deliberate judgment that the attempt would fail. 

The second scheme was in full accordance with the great examples 
of previous campaigns, and if even in conception hazardous, neverthe- 
less promised splendid results. Nearly a million of men were ad- 
vancing on Trance on all sides of her menaced borders: but their 
huge masses were still distant, and for the most part were widely 
‘separated, the Austrians upon the Po and the Danube, the Russians 
aod Germans on the Elbe and the Oder. The extreme right 
wing of the Coalition, however, lay isolated in the Low Countries, 
oaly a short way from the French frontier; would it not be possible 
to fall on this, and to defeat it by a swift and sudden attack, and 
try to open the campaign by a brilliant triumph which would at 
least disconcert the Allied projects, and revive the drooping energy of 
France? Many circumstances seemed to favour such an attempt, 
and to render important success probable. This detached fragment 
af the hostile arrays was formed of two distinct armies, the one under 
Bliicher, composed of Prussians, with its base resting on the Meuse 
and the Rhine, the other under Wellington, who was beginning to 
<ollect a motley force of English, Dutch, Belgian, and German troops, 
with its base stretching to the Scheldt and the sea; and was it not, 
therefore, likely that its separate parts if once divided by a well aimed 
stroke, would fall off from each other and diverge, giving a man like 
Napoleon a favourable chance to reach, beat, and overwhelm them in 
detail? The nature of the proposed theatre of war, the known 
character of the allied commanders, and the dispositions they had 
already made, concurred to promote a result of this kind. The Belgian 
frontier from the Lys to the Meuse, was accessible from France by 
tive great roads ; and, accordingly, in view of a possible attack, it had 
become necessary for Bliicher and Wellington to guard these ap- 
proaches, more or less perfectly, and to spread their forces over a 
wide circumference. The main line of communication, too, between 
the British and Prussian armies was the great highway from Namur to 
Brussels, at the two points of Quatre Bras and Sombreffe; behind this 
was a diflicult country intersected by the Dyle and its affluents, and 
ill adapted to the movements of troops ; and, consequently, if the main 
line could be seized, and occupied in considerable strength, it was 
aot to be supposed that the allied forces would be able readily to unite 
behind it. Moreover, Bliicher was bold to rashness, and Wellingtou 
<autious, steady, and prudent; might it not be expected, therefore, 
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that the Prussian chief would offer battle apart from his colleague, that 
the Allied movements would betray the want of one leading mind and 
be ill concerted, and that a great opportunity would be thus afforded 
to a resolute, skilful, and quick adversary? The manner, besides, in 
which the enemy’s forces were distributed seemed to invite attack, 
and made speedy and safe concentration difficult. The headquarters 
of Bliicher were at Namur; his army, divided into four corps was 
stationed round Liege, Dinant, Namur, and Charlervi; and it was not 
only a good deal scattered, at a distance of a few miles from the 
frontier, but its main strength inclined towards its base, and it was 
linked to its allies by one corps only. On the other side, the head 
quarters of Wellington were at Brussels, nearly forty miles from 
Namur; the two masses which formed his army, like that of his 
colleague, clung to their base extending over a broad space from 
Oudenarde by Mons, to Nivelles and Brussels; and it was thus 
ulso very much divided, though thrown forward not far from the 
frontier, and it was but slightly connected with its Prussian supports 
along the highway from Namur to Brussels to which we have already 
referred. The Allied commanders therefore, were not near each other ; 
their armies, spread over a wide front, were much disseminated 
within possible reach of a rapid and vigorous attack from Franve ; 
they were comparatively weak where their extremes met; and a 
daring assailant might be able to strike and perhaps beat them 
before they could develope their power. 

These considerations induced Napolecn to decide on assuming a 
bold offensive,and on inaugurating the approaching campaign by 
attacking Wellington and Bliicher in Belgium. Three modes of 
operating were open to him; he might move against the right of the 
Allies advancing by Ath and Mons upon Brussels; or he might fall 
on Bliicher to their left, pressing forward by the valley of the Meuse ; 
and finally he might break in on their centre, marching from the 
frontier across the Sambre, and endeavouring to interpose between 
them. The two first of these plans, however, were perilous and 
unpromising alike; and as the third only was really hopeful, and 
was, besides, the least unsafe of the three, the Emperor adopted it 
without hesitation. The general scheme of his intended movements 
was characterised by the strategic genius which had so often been 
crowned with marvellous success. The Emperor resolved to assail 
the Allied centre, assured that it was the weak point in their line ; 


-and he proposed to concentrate secretly, and with great rapidity, a 


powerful force on the French frontier, then more advanced than it 
is now, to pass the Sambre, and occupy Charleroi, and overpowering 
any force in his way, to seize the highway from Namur to Brussels, 
thus separating the Allies at the place of junction, and exposing 
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them to the tremendous blows he had repeatedly dealt on divided 
enemies. The manner in which he sought to carry out his plan was 
also worthy of his great ability. He had, we have seen, about 
220,000 men in hand, and he determined to employ about 150,000 
in the grand effort against Bliicher and Wellington, while the 
remainder were to be engaged merely as a retarding force on the 
Rhine and the Var, to resist for a time the other Allied armies 
until the first blow should have been struck in Belgium. The 
150,000 men, in part cantoned from French Flanders to Lorraine, and 
in part in Paris and the vicinity, were to be drawn together by a sudden 
movement, concealed from the enemy with the greatest care; and as 
soon as they had effected their junction, they were to push quickly 
across the Sambre, and to reach, if possible in one march, the points 
of Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, not far from thirty miles from the 
frontier, where, occupying the road from Namur to Brussels, they 
would be placed right upon the Allied centre, and would hold a 
formidable and commanding position which would perhaps assure 
decisive success. The risk certainly would not be doubtful, for the 
combined armies of Bliicher and Wellington were not less than 
220,000 strong; and if these masses could be brought together, they 
would be more than a match for 150,000 men, though in part troops 
of an inferior quality. But how often had the Emperor succeeded 
in operations of this description, and, supplying by skill for want of 
numbers, had isolated his antagonists, and then destroyed them! 
To refer only to a single instance, in which the positions of the 
belligerent forces, would resemble these in the present campaign, 
had he not, though greatly inferior in strength, divided Colli from 
Beaulieu in 1796, and shattered to pieces their parted armies; and 
could not the Emperor Napoleon do what the youthful General 
Bonaparte had done ? 

The student of the campaigns of Napoleon will easily see that 
this scheme was in conformity with his general strategy. Before, 
however, a shot was fired, an accident deranged the Emperor’s 
projects, and threw a heavy weight into the szales against him; a 
sudden rising in La Vendée compelled him to detach 20,000 men 
from the 150,000 which he had thought necessary, in the first 
instance, for his bold enterprise. This diversion, which has not been 
enough noticed, made the chances in his favour considerably less ; 
but he still resolved to carry out his plan, another example of the 
extreme confidence which we frequently see in his wonderful career. 
On the 6th of June the movement began which was to bring his 
army tothe Belgian frontier immediately against the Allied centre ; 
and all critics agree that this operation was executed in the most 
admirable manner. The march of the columns as they converged 
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from Lille, Valenciennes, Méziéres, and Metz, was marked by demon- 
strations skilfully arranged to screen the manceuvre and to deceive 
the enemy; and, at the same time, the Imperial Guard and another 
detachment was despatched from Paris, their destination concealed 
with the most minute precautions. On the evening of the 14th of 
June, about 128,000 men, including 20,000 horse, and 350 guns, 
were collected upon a narrow front, having been drawn together as 
if by enchantment, on the very edge of the Belgian territory; two 
corps, the 1st and 2nd, under D’Erlon and Reille, already touching 
the Sambre to the left, two more, the 3rd and 6th, under Vandamme 
and Lobau, the centre of the entire army, with the Imperial Guard 
and the reserves of cavalry filling the country around Beaumont and 
Walcourt, and another corps, the 4th, commanded by Gerard, at some 
distance to the right at Philippeville. After a spirit-stirring pro- 
clamation to his troops, the Emperor gave orders for the advance of 
the whole army at daybreak on the 15th, his object being, as we have 
pointed out, to cross the Sambre, and, seizing Charleroi, to occupy 
Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, interposing between the Allies in this 
way on the great road from Namur to Brussels. 

This brilliant design was not accomplished in full completeness, 
though Napoleon gained very great advantages by the operations 
of this day. Owing to the neglect of the Imperial staff, which, 
at no time free from serious defects, was, as we have seen, now 
badly organised, the march of the central column was delayed; 
the right wing, the concentration of which was not so perfect as it 
might have been, was rather late in coming into line; the left wing, 
the corps of d’Erlon and Reille, placed under the command of Ney in 
the afternoon only, advanced in a somewhat straggling fashion; and, 
in addition, the single Prussian corps, which alone lay across the 
invader’s path, covering the Allied centre before Charleroi, retarded 
the French movement with considerable skill. Yet, though the 
points of Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, and the main line of the 
enemy's communications, were not attained as Napoleon had hoped, 
the Sambre was passed, and Charleroi taken, with little resistance on 
the part of the Allies; and by nightfall on the 15th, the French 
army had reached positions which brought it close to the centre of 
its foes, and enabled it already to impede their junction, and ulti- 
mately to prevent it completely. It occupied a space, a few miles 
only from the great road from Namur to Brussels, the left wing 
with its outposts beyond Frasnes, spreading to Gosselies, Marchienne, 
and thence tothe Sambre ; the centre, extending from near Fleurus, 
to Churleroi, with some distance beyond; and the right wing, to the 
east of Charleroi, at Chatelet, still, in part, south of the river. Thus 
the French corps, though they had not advanced as far as the 
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Emperor had wished, and their rearward divisions were not closed up, 
had nevertheless approached their commander’s mark; they already 
threatened the enemy’s line at the spot where this was plainly weakest, 
and a few hours might enable them to strike with decisive, nay, 
overwhelming effect. . 
By these operations the French Emperor had concentrated an 
imposing force, almost within sight of the camp of his foes, and 
launching it against their most vulnerable points, had so placed it that 
success seemed probable. Few of his grand combinations had been 
more able, and if some errors of detail were committed, Napoleon 
declared himself on the whole satisfied, and too minute criticism 
becomes captiousness. What, in the meantime, had been the move- 
ments of the Allies, thus suddenly assailed by their great antagonist ? 
It is untrue that they were surprised, in the sense that the march on 
Charleroi was unknown and neglected by them ; and, as we have seen, 
the one Prussian corps which defended the Sambre and Charleroi was 
well prepared to resist an enemy. But there can be no doubt that 
Blicher and Wellington did not anticipate the fine manceuvres by 
which Napoleon drew his forces together ; and though they had made 


_ arrangements, in the case of an attack on their centre, which in some 


particulars were well designed, they scarcely expected such an attempt 
would be risked. Their adversary thus had gained a most important 
advantage in approaching their line where it was most feeble, and as 
we have seen, the distribution of their corps, and their own position 
at Namur and Brussels—dispositions of which the obvious defects 
can be only concealed by unjust flattery—made it by no means easy 
to regain what they had lost, and to avert the impending attacks of 
the French Emperor. Their first movements distinctly revealed that 
want of concert arising from their different natures and separate 
commands, on which Napoleon had rightly calculated. Bliicher’s 
sole idea was to fight at once, and to encounter Napoleon as soon as 
possible, before the French could divide his army; and, accordingly, 
he ordered three of his corps to concentrate on and around Sombreffe, 
and to offer battle on that point, though his fourth corps could not 
be up in time, and he could hardly reckon on support from his 
colleague. The operations of Wellington were quite different, and 
had little in common with those of the Prussians. The Duke 
believed that if attacked at all, he would be attacked from Ath and 
Mons on the right; and in any case, with characteristic caution, he 
resolved not to put his army in motion until his enemy had disclosed 
his designs; and therefore, instead of seconding Bliicher, and 
assembling as large a force as possible at Quatre Bras without a 
moment’s delay, in order to sustain the Prussian chief, and cover the 
highway from Namur to Brussels, he directed, even as late as the 
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evening of the 15th, the mass of his troops upon the roads which 
lead from Ath, Mons, and Binche, upon Brussels, ordering his 
lieutenants to occupy a line from Enghien to Braine le Comte and 
Nivelles, while he advanced from Brussels with the reserve in person. 
By this arrangement the great body of the British army would 
on the 16th ,be at a considerable distance!from Quatre Bras, 
completely separated from their Prussian supports; and the whole 
stratecy of the Duke pointed, not toa forward movement to aid Bliicher 
on the great road from Namur to Brussels, but to making a stand 
behind that line. 

Through these combinations three-fourths only of Bliicher’s army 
could be prepared to fight on the 16th at Sombreffe, and it was 
improbable that a large detachment of Wellington’s troops could 
come to its aid, or even occupy Quatre Bras. In other words, armies 
which, if united, were nearly double their foes in numbers, presented 
themselves to be attacked in detail, by Napoleon holding a central 
position. This strategy has long ago been condemned, but it is 
important to apportion the blame fairly ; and notwithstanding all the 
Prussians have said, the fault lies mainly with their veteran chief, 
and the operations of our great countryman, examined by themselves, 
were not so defective as they have been considered by hostile critics. 
It is no doubt true that Bliicher displayed remarkable energy on the 
15th, in concentrating three of his four corps, and Wellington 
was certainly out of his reckoning in supposing that he would be 
assailed on his right, and exposed his colleague to probable defeat by 
not moving at once on Quatre Bras. But the real question is, 
whether, bearing in mind the position of Napoleon on the 15th, 
Bliicher ought to have marched to Sombreffe at all, and tried to keep 
the road from Namur to Brussels, and whether, in ordering his army 
to assemble on Enghien, Braine le Comte, and Nivelles, the Duke 
was not acting on sound general principles, though he had confes- 
sedly miscalculated the point of attack? Now there is reason to 
believe that the Allied chiefs, in view of a possible attack on their 
centre, had wisely agreed before the campaign had opened to fall 
back respectively on an interior line between Wavre and Waterloo, in 
case they should find it difficult to maintain their first line, the 
highway from Namur to Brussels; and they had arranged, if thrown 
back on these second positions, to offer battle, and effect. their junc- 
tion. But Napoleon, by his operations on the 15th, had made it 
‘ hazardous for the Allied generals to attempt to concentrate on the 
great road in question ; the French army was too near their centre 
to make it safe to stand on their first line, and therefore the contin- 
gency they had foreseen had happened, and Bliicher, instead of 
advancing on Sombreffe, ought to have retired on Wavre with the 
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mass of his forces, according to the pre-arranged plan, while 
Wellington equally inclined towards Waterloo. If this view of the 
case be correct, it follows that it was a capital mistake that Bliicher 
moved on Sombreffe at all; and as the concentration ordered by 
Wellington on Enghien, Braine le Comte, and Nivelles, was well 
adapted for a retreat on Waterloo, it is evident that the risks which 
the Allies ran, by the isolation of the Prussians at Sombreffe, and the 
not directing the British to Quatre Bras in force, should be laid to 
the charge of Bliicher, and not of Wellington; and the unquestion- 
able errors of the Allies’ strategy were not justly due to the British 
commander. It is most remarkable that in criticising the campaign, 
Napoleon passes this judgment on the subject ; he, no doubt, censures 
Wellington for remaining at Brussels, and having his headquarters 
there at all—and the truth of this has been long admitted—but he 
does not condemn the orders given by the Duke on the evening of 
the 15th; on the contrary he argues that the British army should 
have been assembled at first at Waterloo, the very thing probably that 
Wellington desired ; and he enlarges on Bliicher’s march on Sombreffe, 
and his not retiring on the 15th to Wavre, as a false movement of 
a most perilous nature. Few impartial writers at the present day 
will venture to differ from this opinion. 

At about eight o’clock on the morning of the 16th, Napoleon gave 
orders for a fresh movement. It has been alleged that this hour was 
late, and that he was already showing signs of remissness; but he 
could hardly yet have known the positions of his foes, with the exact 
precision by this time necessary, and the march of the previous day 
must have told on his soldiers. His first directions prove, beyond 
question, that he did not suppose that Bliicher and Wellington would 
defend the road from Namur to Brussels, that he hoped to be able to 
advance much further in the course of the day without a serious 
battle, and that he was already calculating that the Allied chiefs were 
disposed to separate more readily than was their intention. Un- 
doubtedly this was a misconception ; but if generals are to be judged 
as men, there is nothing at all surprising in it; and, such as the error 
was, the main combinations of the Emperor did not suffer from it. 
He divided his army into two masses supported by an intermediate 
force; and after giving the command of the right wing, now composed 
of the 3rd and 4th corps, and of a large body of horse to Grouchy, 
and keeping in his own hands the Imperial Guard, the 6th corps 
and the cavalry reserves, he directed Grouchy to advance on Sombreffe, 
and attack the enemy should he attempt to stand; and, at the same 
time, he enjoined Ney, placed, as we have seen on the left wing, to press 
forward to Quatre Bras, to move, if possible, a division beyond, and to 
station a detachment to the right at Marbais, so that in the event of 
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a contest with Bliicher, it might operate on the flank and rear of the 
Prussians, and thus expose them to a complete defeat. These dis- 
positions, which were perfectly correct, led to the first collision of the 
hostile armies ; and those who charge Napoleon with sluggishness and 
indecision, merely judge by events, and are much too exacting. By 
the early forenoon of the 16th, Bliicher had his three corps ranged 
around Sombreffe, and he actually advanced afterwards with the greater 
part of his force beyond the high-road from Namur to Brussels, as 
though to shorten the way for Napoleon, and to court the blows of 
his great opponent. Meanwhile the right wing of the French army, 
with all the reserves, marched upon Fleurus, the divisions which had 
been in the rear, retarding the movement for. some time: but, at 
about two, the whole force was in line; and if any delay took place, it 
is difficult to see that it caused mischief. 

Napoleon now prepared to attack the Prussians; and though he 


seems at first to have underrated their force, this did not in the least 
affect his arrangements, which have been admired by his keenest censors. 


The Prussians were about 87,000 strong, in part composed of second- 
rate troops, and inferior to the French in horse and guns; and they 
were posted along a double line beyond the great road we have so often 
mentioned, from St. Amand to Ligny, and Sombreffe, the object of- 
Blicher in placing them thus, being alike to outflank the French 
Emperor, and to attract reinforcements from the British army, though 
Wellington who had ridden up from Brussels, had warned his colleague 
not to expect them. Napoleon had only about 78,000 men, but he was 
really superior in strength to his foe; and he attacked Bliicher at a 
little before three, making demonstrations on the left of the Prussians 
at Sombreffe, and engaging them fiercely along their front, while he 
held powerful reserves concealed, in order to strike a decisive blow, and 
he confidently awaited a diversion from Ney to assure a perfect and 
splendid triumph. The battle, since known by the name of Ligny, was 
bloody in the extreme and savagely contested, the fighting showing what 
fierce passions excited the combatants on either side ; but the Prussian 
line was extended and exposed; and in a daring attempt to turn the 
French left, the centre of Bliicher was pierced through by a vigorous 
charge of the Imperial guard launched by Napoleon at the critical 
moment. .The Prussian army, however, though driven from the field, 
was not routed by this well-aimed blow; and the diversion on which 
Napoleon had reckoned, did not take place to complete his victory. 
While this desperate struggle was going on at Ligny, an engage- 
ment hardly less well contested had been occurring at Quatre Bras. 
The apparition of the heads of the French columns beyond Frasnes 
6n the evening of the 15th, had shown one of Wellington’s generals 
of brigade the true direction of Napoleon’s attack ; and this intelligent 
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subordinate had occupied Quatre Bras, in sufficient force to prevent 
Ney from seizing that point by a hasty movement. Perponcher, the 
officer in chief command of the single allied division at hand, had 
approved the occupation of Quatre Bras; and, actually disregarding 
the orders of the Duke, pointing to a concentration of his troops at 
Nivelles, he had brought his whole detachment, about 8,000 strong, 
to Quatre Bras on the morning of the 16th. 

Meanwhile Wellington, when fully apprised of the real objects of the 
French Emperor, had ordered as large a force as possible to march om 
Quatre Bras ; but it was very doubtful that this would be in time ; and 
though the fortunate move of Perponcher had covered Quatre Bras, at 
least for the moment, the Duke would not have advanced to that point, 
had he not heard that Bliicher was concentrating on Sombreffe, and was 
about to risk a general battle. All this certainly shows that information 
arrived tardily at the British headquarters, and justifies the remark 
of Napoleon that Wellington ought not to have been at Brussels; but 
it does not convict the British commander of the “ stupid slowness ” of 
which he has been accused, unless, as we have said in the case of his 
rival, we are to assume he possessed omniscience. 

On the morning of the 16th the Duke, we have seen, had ridden to 
-Ligny to confer with Bliicher, and he had entreated his colleague not to 
fight at Sombreffe, assuring him that “ he would be damnably beaten” — 
the British chief was aware that, as affairs stood, he could hardly be in 
force at Quatre Bras that day, still less send away troops to the 
Prussians—but, as we know, the old Marshal had resolved to stand, 
and nothing remained for his ally but to defend Quatre Bras as long as 
possible. Meantime, turning to the French side, Ney had made arrange- 
ments to attack Quatre Bras, and seize that point as he had been 
directed ; but, notwithstanding all that has been said, his operations were 
very imperfect. His error was not, as has been supposed, that he was 
slow in executing the Emperor’s orders; it was that, unlike Napoleon 
at Ligny, he did not assemble his forces before falling on; and the 
result was that his efforts failed, and that he never had a chance of 
making the formidable diversion on Bliicher’s flank and rear which 
Napoleon had hoped for, though, had he massed his two corps. 
together, he would probably have overpowered the enemy in his 
front, and perhaps have been able to detach on Ligny troops sufficient 
to utterly rout the Prussians. He attacked, however, prematurely, 
and in a partial manner ; and though he severely handled Perponcher’s 
division, and at one moment thought victory assured, he was not in 
sufficient force to prevent Wellington, who conducted the battle with 
his usual skill, from maintaining his position at Quatre Bras, until 
reinforcements came to his aid. These arrived gradually, and in 
haste, on the field; and, at the close of the day the British commander 
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found himself strong enough to assume the offensive, and forced Ney 
back a short way to Frasnes; having thus successfully held Quatre 
Bras, and saved Bliicher perhaps from ruin by the protection given 
to the Prussian flank, though had he been assailed, as he might have 
been, with the united divisions of the French left wing, the result would 
probably have been very different, for Ney disposed of fully 45,000 
men, and was immensely superior in guns and cavalry, and Wellington 
had at no time more than 35,000 soldiers in hand, in part troops of 
by no means good quality. 

In this well-fought action Wellington had given proof of ability 
on the field, and of great firmness; and if his misconception of 
the 15th, which Bliicher had rendered dangerous by fighting at 
Sombreffe, has been vehemently condemned by Prussian critics, he 
had now done Bliicher incalculable service. Ney had, as usual, 
managed his troops well; but he had made a mistake in attacking as 
he did, though Reille and D’Erlon were also to blame, and he had 
hardly had time to become acquainted with the staff and generals 
under his command. In his movements, in fact, we see something 
of the want of decision, which more than one of the French chiefs 
displayed in this campaign; and though his soldiers were brave to a 
fault, they had shown signs of the feverish impatience so often seen in 
ill-trained armies. Though, however, Ney had failed to do all that 
had been expected from him, Napoleon had nearly succeeded, during 
the struggle at Ligny, in bringing on the flank and rear of Bliicher 
a force sufficient to met the Prussians; and an accident only had 
prevented the stroke. The corps of D’Erlon was, as we have seen, 
the rearmost division of the French left wing, and as the movement 
which it should have made on Quatre Bras was slow, and it was still 
a considerable distance from that point, when Ney began his attack 
on Wellington, Napoleon from Ligny gave orders that it should be 
turned from its first destination, and, striking in between Ney’s 
battle and his own, should approach the Emperor’s left by a cross 
march, and then get round on the right of the Prussians. By this 
combination which, in our judgment, it is vain to deny, was Napoleon’s 
own, the diversion on Bliicher’s flank and rear, which was to have 
been made from Quatre Bras and Marbais, was now to be effected by 
a shorter way, D’Erlon moving behind Ney by Wagnelée and 
Villiers Perwin ; and as D’Erlon’s corps was 20,000 strong, it was 
ominous to Bliicher of utter ruin. A mischance, however, which 
remains one of the still disputed passages of the campaign, prevented 
the accomplishment of the manceuvre. The corps of D’Erlon, having 
received its new direction, diverged from Quatre Bras, and, unim- 
peded by a single enemy, was actually on its way to Ligny, about 
to close on the Prussian right, when it was recalled late in the 
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afternoon by Ney, and made to return towards Quatre Bras, having 
thus failed, at the very turn of fortune, to execute the movement 
planned by Napoleon, the results of which must have been 
momentous. Whether the Emperor sanctioned this false movement, 
which greatly marred his operations on the 16th, and made his 
success at Ligny incomplete, has been the subject of vehement 
discussion; but we can scarcely suppose that he did not at least 
allow it, and the reason may be easily guessed at. Napoleon probably 
saw from Ligny that Ney was being hardly pressed by Wellington, 
and as the defeat of his lieutenant would have exposed his own flank 
to a perilous attack, he, we think, permitted the recall of D’Erlon, 
renouncing, at the last moment, the diversion he had designed, in 
order to save the French left at Quatre Bras. If this be correct, the 
immense importance of the stand made by Wellington becomes more 
than ever plain, for had D’Erlon not been recalled, Bliicher could 
hardly have escaped destruction; but, it is fair to add, that this 
view has been questioned; and a remarkable letter from Soult on 
the 17th—that Marshal was Chief of Napoleon’s staff—seems to 
indicate that Ney alone was responsible for removing D’Erlon from 
the way to Ligny. However this may have been, D’Erlon was 
himself to be blamed, we should say, for obeying Ney, for his 
presence was not required at Quatre Bras, and was of the greatest 
moment at Ligny; and, unless his first orders were countermanded, 
of which no proof whatever exists, he ought surely to have obeyed 
the Emperor. This fact comes clear out of the whole -controversy— 
had D’Erlon’s corps once attained Ligny—and there was literally 
nothing to prevent this—the fate of Europe might have been 
changed ; and nothing more is required to show the vast advantage 
of Napoleon’s position, and the admirable nature of his general 
arrangements. 

The operations of the 16th may be summed up in a few words. 
The excellence of Napoleon’s combinations had been revealed in the 
clearest manner, and though his success had not been decisive, it 
seemed to point to renewed victory. Approaching the allied centre on 
the 15th, he had struck it heavily on the following day, and had 
as yet prevented the allies’ junction, and very nearly interposed 
between them. ‘The first line of Bliicher’s and Wellington’s defence 
having been seized at one of its points, the resistance of the Duke 
at Quatre Bras, however valuable on the 16th, became thence- 
forward of no avail; and the great road from Namur to Brussels, the 
object of so many manceuvres, being now virtually lost to the allies 
—for the retreat of Bliicher would cause that of the Duke—their 
future reunion was rendered difficult, and Napoleon might hope to 
beat them in detail. All this, too, had been achieved by a leader 
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who could only oppose 128,000 men to 220,000 united; and it had 
been due mainly to a mere accident, that one of the allied armies bad 
not been crushed, and driven, routed, beyond the theatre of war. 
The Emperor's movements had thus been admirable, whatever 
sapient cavillers may say, though undoubtedly the numerical infe- 
riority of his force had already shown itself to be perilously great, 
for he had not been strong enough to destroy Bliicher alone, though 
that Marshal had fought apart from his colleague, and he had been 
compelled to rely for the complete defeat of the Prussians on diversions, 
ever liable to fail, and which had been frustrated in this instance. 
As for the allied chiefs, Bliicher had been rapid and enterprising as 
he had always been, and Wellington’s defence at Quatre Bras was. 
justly entitled to the highest praise; but, owing to the atlvance of 
Prussians on Sombreffe, both generals had been placed in great danger, 
and their movements reveal much want of concert, and the divided 
councils common among coalitions. In consequence, however, of the 
escape of Bliicher, the result of the campaign was still uncertain. 

The operations of the French on the 16th, although brilliant, 
had been incomplete, and the issue depended on efforts still to be 
made. Would Wellington and Bliicher, who had not yet united, 
and one of whom had been rudely stricken, endeavour still to 
effect their junction, though forced from the road from Namur to 
Brussels, and with an intricate country behind that line, and would 
they succeed if they made the attempt? Or would they, according 
to methodical rules, and as certainly had appeared likely, diverge 
towards their respective bases, and, opening a way to their great 
antagonist, give him an opportunity to ruin them in detail? Would 
Napoleon whose powers were so conspicuous, when operating between 
divided foes, repeat the marvels of 1796, and overwhelm his enemies 
apart, as he had overwhelmed Colli and Beaulieu, or would he or 
his lientenants commit mistakes, which would enable the allies to 
elude his strokes, and at last bring their collected strength to bear 
against him, with the decisive result, which their superiority of 
numbers would assure ? 


Il. 


Tue batile of Ligny had only closed at nightfail, and, as all the 
French army had been engaged, except the 6th corps which was 
weak in numbers, a speedy and decisive pursuit was impossible. The- 
French Emperor returned to take rest at Fleurus, after the fatigue of 
the day, convinced, there is every reason to believe, that the Prussian 
army could not soon rally, even though his stroke at its flank had 
failed ; and he deputed to Soult and Grouchy the task of observing 
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the defeated enemy. In acting thus, Napoleon possibly fell short of 
the untiring energy of previous campaigns, and it may be true that 
his iron frame was more in need of repose than before; but he had 
repeatedly done the very same thing; and those who condemn him 
argue as though he could not trust the able chief of his staff, and the 
lieutenant who, on the morning of the 16th, had received the 
command of the greatest part of the French troops who had fought 
at Ligny. Nor was it extraordinary that the Emperor should suppose 
that the Prussians had been crippled for some time at least, for 
Bliicher had lost nearly 30,000 men, including some 13,000 dis- 
banded, out of the 87,000 engaged; and his army, after the attack of 
the Imperial Guard, presented an aspect of frightful confusion. The 
old Prussian Marshal however, was a chief of extraordinary vigour 
and resource, if deficient in military science and skill; his soldiery, 
animated by the stern passions which had stirred Germany since 
1813, were very different men from those who had fled at Jena; and 
Blicher rallied his defeated troops with a celerity which did both the 
very highest honour. Three operations became then open to him ; 
he might either retreat on Namur and Liege, that is, cautiously 
incline towards his base ; or, abandoning his base to reach his allies, 
he might make for Waterloo and join Wellington; or finally, he 
might carry out the plan, to which we have before referred, and 
retire behind Sombreffe to Wavre, whence he could endeavour to unite 
with his colleagues. 

The first of these movements would, however, isolate him from 
the Duke, at least for a not inconsiderable time; the second, though 
perhaps on the whole the best, exposed him to lose his com- 
munications completely, and would increase his distance from his 
fourth corps, which, as we have seen, did not fight at Ligny; 
and accordingly, he decided on making the third, which, though, 
as we shall show, not free from objections, and more hazardous 
than has usually been allowed, nevertheless afforded a reasonable 
chance of accomplishing the great object of the allied chiefs, and 
effecting the junction of their forces. By the early morning 
of the 17th Bliicher’s troops were ready again to march; and the 
three corps which had been beaten at Ligny moved towards 
Wavre in two columns, the first following difficult roads to the left 
by Tilly, Gentinnes, and Mont St. Guibert, the second retreating 
upon Gembloux, where it was before long joined by the fourth corps 
from Ligny which, though under a very able commander, the ardent 
and highly trained Biilow, had not been in lineon the 16th. Military 
history can show no finer example of the recovery of a defeated 
army. 

While these operations, admirable on account of their energy, if 
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not theoretically perfect, were going on upon the Prussian side, the 
French had been making a bad use of the great advantages they 
had won. By daybreak, as it would appear, on the 17th, Grouchy 
had sent cavalry to follow the Prussians; and though this movement 
was rather tardy, it would have been in sufficient time, had that 
general reconnoitred the various roads on which Bliicher could have 
retreated. Grouchy, however, like his Imperial master, seems to have 
been persuaded that, after Ligny, the Prussians would recoil towards 
their base ; and, therefore, instead of observing the roads which led 
northwards upon Wavre, he despatched his squadrons on one road 
only, the great highway we have so often mentioned, along the space 
from Sombreffe to Namur, confirmed, it is said in his belief by 
discovering on it a few Prussian trains, which had approached the 
scene of the battle of the 16th. 

In whatever degree it may be just to make the Emperor share the 
blame, this evidently was a serious mistake on the part of an officer 
whose duty was to ascertain the line of the enemy’s retreat; and 
this neglect—for which Soult must also be held partly responsible 
—not only indicates the defects in the staff of the French in 
this campaign, but was ultimately fraught with disastrous results. 
Grouchy having reported on the morning of the 17th, that Bliicher 
was in retreat on Namur, this, it seems, strengthened the Emperor’s 
notion that the Prussians could not offer battle for a time, and were 
retiring towards the Meuse and the Rhine ; and, accordingly, acting 
on this false supposition, a principal cause of much that followed, he 
proceeded to make his dispositions for the day, which appear in the 
important letter of Soult to which we have before adverted. Con- 
vinced that Bliicher was out of the way for the present, Napoleon 
resolved to carry out his favourite manceuvre, and to attack Wellington, 
now left isolated ; but, as the French troops were greatly exhausted 
by the fighting and marching of the two preceding days, he thought 
that he might give them some rest, and that a battle on the 17th was 
not to besought ; and he felt assured that he would have time enough 
to reach and defeat the Duke alone, without overtasking his wearied 
soldiers. With these objects in view he directed Ney to get ready 
to march from Quatre Bras as soon as he should have joined that 
Marshal; he prepared to break up from Ligny in person, with the 
Imperial Guard, the corps of Lobau, and almost all the cavalry reserves, 
a mass which added to the forces of Ney would make about 70,000 
men, and would suffice, he believed, to defeat Wellington; and at 
the same time he gave orders to Grouchy to follow Bliicher with 
about 33,060 men, the corps of Vandamme and Gérard, with a body 
of horse, enjoining him “to attain and observe the Prussians,” “ to 
complete their defeat, and keep them in sight,” and certainly allowing 
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him, in the first instance, to seek for them on the road to Namur. 
These arrangements, however, were by no means rapid, for they were 
not concluded until noon at earliest ; and the whole dispositions of 
the Emperor prove that he did not contemplate a pitched battle on 
the 17th. 

This strategy, founded on a misconception as to the ability of 
Bliicher to restore his army, and to the direction he had taken with 
it, was unquestionably mistaken and full of dangers ; and we now see 
that the Emperor ought to have observed the Prussians with far more 
diligence, to have watched carefully the roads to Wavre, and not to 
have allowed Grouchy to turn away towards Namur; and perhaps, 
notwithstanding the fatigues of his troops, he ought to have 
attacked Wellington on the 17th. But the error of Napoleon was a 
miscalculation, due in part to the confidence of his nature, and in 
part to the lessons of his own experience—it was according to pre- 
cedent that Bliicher would be out of the sphere of military operations 
for a time, and that after his defeat he would recoil on his base—and 
it is mere calumny to charge such a man with “ unpardonable 
inactivity, and even infatuation,” during the hours that followed his 
success at Ligny. Grouchy, too, was certainly very much in fault— 
a more active lieutenant would have easily discovered the line of the 
Prussian retreat from Sombreffe ; and it should be observed, more- 
over, that the general design of Napoleon’s arrangements was per- 
fectly right; his mistake lay, not in detaching Grouchy, and in 
moving against Wellington with 70,000 men, but in not beginning 
these operations sooner, and in permitting Grouchy to go where he 
did; and the true principles of the art of war refute, in our judgment, 
those who insist that Napoleon ought to have given no regard to 
one of his antagonists after Ligny, and ought to have fallen with 
his whole force, on the morning of the 17th, either on Bliicher, as he 
retired on Wavre, or on Wellington, as he lay at Quatre Bras. Soon 
after noon on the 17th, Napoleon began his march on Quatre Bras, 
Grouchy, who had shown signs of extreme anxiety, and unfitness for 
his difficult task, turning soon afterwards towards Namur; and, at 
about two o’clock, the heads of the Emperor’s columns had come into 
line with the troops of Ney, and were on the track of the British 
army. Long before this time, the Duke had made arrangements to 
retreat from Quatre Bras; and having been informed early on the 
17th, not on the 16th as the Prussians affirmed, that Bliicher had 
been defeated at Ligny, but was making for Wavre to join him from 
thence, he resolved, in turn, to fall back on Waterloo, and, concen- 
trating the mass of his army there, to accept a battle in that position, 
if assured of the support of his colleague, the Duke thus standing on 
a line with Bliicher, behind the original line of defence, according to 
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the plan we have before mentioned. Assoon as the French appeared 
in force, the Duke steadily drew off his troops; and as evening closed, 
the greater part of his army, which had been gathering from all 
points on his right, was collected behind the range of eminences, 
which, bordered by the great wood of Soignies, spread out beyond the 
village of Waterloo. It had rained in torrents during the afternoon, 
and the pursuit of the French had not been active; and though 
Napoleon expressed surprise that his adversary was making a stand 
so soon, and possibly would have attacked Wellington, had there been 
time to make the attempt, this was certainly only a sudden thought, 
for, as we have said, a general engagement on the 17th was not sought 
by him, when he set off in the morning from Ligny. 

While Wellington had been thus retiring on Waterloo, followed 
by the Emperor from Quatre Bras, Bliicher had been completing his 
march on Wavre, and collecting his forces round that place, in order 
as soon as possible to reach the Duke. Before nightfall on the 
17th, his four corps were concentrated close to Wavre, two along 
the western bank of the Dyle, and two along the eastern bank— 
the river intersects the whole theatre now occupied by the hostile 
armies, and makes, we have said, the adjoining country difficult—and 
the old Marshal had apprised his colleague, of whose movement on 
Waterloo he had been informed, that he would be on the field 
“with his whole army,” in the forenoon, if possible, of the 18th, in 
order to take part in the coming battle. This promise had caused 
Wellington to stand at Waterloo, and risk the chance of a general 
action; and, during the night of the 17th, the allied chiefs 
matured their arrangements to render their junction next day certain, 
throwing out patrols from Wavre and Waterloo, and acting steadily 
in perfect concert. What, in the meantime, had been the conduct of 
Grouchy, charged, as we have seen, to follow the Prussians, and 
incidentally, of course, to divide them from Wellington, it being 
obviously Grouchy’s duty to prevent if possible what would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall the French—a march of Bliicher to 
join the Duke? Grouchy, we have said, was certainly detached too late; 
he had been at least permitted when the Emperor took his departure 
from Ligny to seek the traces of Bliicher on the road to Namur ; 
and for these errors his chief, we believe, must be held largely, or 
wholly, accountable. But, during the afternoon of the 17th, he had 
received instructions which, though not proving that Napoleon was 
as yet undeceived as to the direction of the mass of Bliicher’s forces, 
nevertheless ought to have given him the means of informing his 
master of the real truth; and he had not only unskilfully obeyed 
them, but had contributed to mislead Napoleon, and, furthermore, had 
moved with an indecision and slowness ominous of future disaster. 
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The Emperor, before leaving Quatre Bras, had become aware that a 
Prussian column had been seen, not on the road to Namur, but 
moving upon a line northward ; and he ordered Grouchy to march on 
Gembloux—a village on the way from Sombreffe to Wavre, about 
twelve or thirteen miles from that place—adding that it was at least 
possible that Bliicher and Wellington were endeavouring to unite and 
give battle again. This order did not indeed show that Napoleon 
had penetrated the purpose of his foes, to join by the road from 
Wavre to Waterloo ; but it indicated what their general plan might 
be; and it despatched Grouchy to a position where he might have 
discovered certainly where the Prussians were, and possibly have 
prevented, assuredly have impeded, the march on Waterloo which 
their chief projected. Grouchy’s movements, however, were so slow 
that it was nightfall before he reached Gembloux, though that place 
is only seven miles from Sombreffe ; and when there—what is difficult 
to comprehend—he did not find out where the Prussians were ; he 
made a report calculated to deceive Napoleon ; and he so arranged his 
troops as not to be ready for a quick and decisive march for the 
morrow. He seems to have still entertained the conviction, and 
informed the Emperor to that effect, that the great mass of the 
Prussians were retiring on the Meuse; but he supposed that a part 
might be at Wavre, and promised to follow them there, whatever 
their numbers, “in order to keep them away from Wellington ;” and 
he distributed his army around Gembloux, in such a manner that it 
is quite evident he was wholly uncertain what next to do. 

The general result of these operations was that the prospects of 
the French, which had been so promising on the 16th, had be- 
come overclouded, and that those of the allies had rapidly brightened. 
Napoleon was in front of Wellington near Waterloo, but Grouchy 
at Gembloux was at a distance of more than fourteen miles from his 
master, and of twelve or thirteen from his immediate foes. The 
Duke of Wellington was within reach of the Emperor, but Blicher 
at Wavre was only some nine miles off; and, what was more im- 
portant, the allied chiefs had made everything ready to effect their 
junction, while Napoleon and Grouchy were alike ignorant of the 
real direction of the march of the Prussians, and of the real intentions 
of Bliicher and Wellington. Thus, instead of having divided his 
enemies, and being assured of striking them in detail, it had become 
not improbable that Napoleon would have to encounter the shock of 
their two armies, and that Grouchy would be of no avail, unless he 
displayed capacity he had not yet done, in preventing or checking 
the march of Bliicher. Instead of retiring on their respective bases, 
and enabling their adversary to reach them apart, the allies were 
preparing to unite, and to crush Napoleon himself isolated; and the 
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movements of the belligerents on one side were thoroughly arranged 
and made in concert, while those on the other were vain or uncertain. 
The misconception of Napoleon as to the objects and position of 
Bliicher had, we repeat, been a principal cause of all this; but how 
largely, too, had Grouchy contributed to it, by not observing 
the Prussians on the morning of the 17th, by moving so slug- 
gishly to Gembloux afterwards, by misinterpreting the line of the 
Prussian retreat, and by his indecision at Gembloux itself! Grouchy, 
in fact, not only had not been of any use to Napoleon, but had been 
most mischievous ; he had not removed, as he might have done, the 
Emperor’s false impression as to Bliicher’s march, but had confirmed 
it in every possible way. He had led his chief unconsciously to the 
abyss, not been the guide to warn him away from it; and, in con- 
sidering the operations of the 17th, it is iniquitous to condemn 
the superior wholly, and to absolve from blame the lieutenant, who, 
in our judgment, becomes mainly responsible for the catastrophe in 
its later stages. The effect of the report of Grouchy from Gem- 
bloux was to render Napoleon perfectly secure that Bliicher could not 
molest him, at least in force; and he felt convineed that, if 
Wellington would stand, a complete victory was within his grasp 
This is evident from the dispositions he made on the memorable 
night of the 17th. It is uncertain whether he despatched officers 
to inform Grouchy of his situation; but no doubt can exist that 
he took no precautions to guard against a serious attack from 
the Prussians, and did not keep up a communication with Gembloux 
with anything like the eager care with which the allies did so from 
their headquarters; and the only anxiety he showed was lest Wel- 
lington, who, as it appeared to him, was most unwise in venturing to 
halt and fight alone before the wood of Soignies, would decamp and 
elude him before morning. In these arrangements we clearly see that 
the Emperor persisted in his belief that Bliicher was far away from 
the scene, at least as regards the mass of his army. It is also 
certain that, in neglecting to correspond more exactly with Grouchy, 
Napoleon and his staff were less vigilant than the allied chiefs at 
Wavre and Waterloo; but surely the lieutenant who at Gembloux 
had done so much to cause these mistakes must be held largely if 
not chiefly to blame ? 

The morning of the 18th of June showed Wellington still before 
Waterloo, and his army about to take its positions. Napoleon had 
intended to begin the attack at about eight, or perhaps nine o’clock ; 
‘but the rain, which had continued to fall through the night, and had 
made the ground unfavourable for offensive movements, induced him 
to delay two or three hours; and this circumstance certainly was a 
piece of good fortune for the British commander. By this time the 
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Emperor it would seem had received an intimation, though not 
from Gembloux, that a Prussian column was at Wavre, and might 
therefore possibly endanger his flank, if Grouchy did not intercept 
it on the way ; and accordingly he wrote through Soult to Grouchy, 
apprising that general of this news, and ordering him to push on to 
Wavre, with full latitude as to the roads to follow, and directing 
him to connect his operations with his own, as he was about to 
attack the Duke at Waterloo. It is plain from this despatch that 
Napoleon thought the great body of the Prussians distant, and was 
convinced that Grouchy would be able to prevent a diversion against 
his own right; but in enjoining Grouchy to advance on Wavre, he 
had left him free to march as he pleased, and had warned him to 
keep near the main French army ; and if he was still asting on a mis- 
conception, ought not Grouchy to have undeceived him before, and 
have so moved and arranged his forces, as to have known at least where 
Bliicher was placed, end been in a position to stop or impede him ? 
The Emperor devoted the time before beginning his great attack 
on Wellington in displaying his army in imposing strength; and 
though he has been condemned for this delay, and, in the events 
which happened, it was unfortunate for him, it was calculated to 
shake, in an extreme degree, the courage of Wellington’s inferior 
troops, many of whom had served with the Grand Army, and felt a 
superstitious awe of its chief; and, on the suppositions on which 
Napoleon acted, it was anything but a waste of time. By about ten, 
the ground being somewhat hardened, and become more fit for 
military manceuvres, Napoleon prepared his plan of attack, assuming, 
as we have seen, that he would have to cope with Wellington alone, 
and that Bliicher was not to be looked for, at least in anything like 
important force. The Duke’s arrangements were by this time made, 
and they formed an admirable scheme of defence, though, in some 
particulars, not above criticism. The British army on the field was 
about 69,000 strong ; and it was so drawn up along the range of low 
hills which extend before the forest of Soignies, that its front was 
protected by two strong points, called respectively Hougoumont and 
La Haye Sainte, that its separate parts could easily support each 
other, and that its second line and reserves were well covered from 
the formidable artillery of its enemy, and well in the hand of its 
skilful leader. It was thus so posted as to be able, though slightly 
inferior to the French in numbers, and very much so in horsemen 
and guns, and in the quality of fully a third of the troops, to resist 
the efforts of Napoleon for several hours; and if its left and left 
centre were somewhat weak, this was because the Duke felt quite 
certain that the Prussians would soon arrive from Wavre. The 
great powers of Wellington as a tactitian appear, in a word, in these 
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dispositions ; but, ever apprehensive of an effort against his right, 
he had placed a large detachment in that direction, which could not 
take part in the approaching struggle ; and it is impossible strategic- 
ally to justify this move. 

At about 11 o’clock the challenge of a gun became the signal of the 
great day of Waterloo. The Emperor’s plan of attack was worthy of 
his powers ; and, as Jomini has remarked, may be confidently left to the 
judgment of soldiers of allages. Napoleon had seen, with true insight, 
that Wellington’s left and left centre were his weak points; and he 
wished to make demonstrations against the British right, and then turn 
the Duke’s left by a determined effort, completing the victory by an 
advance of all his reserves against the British centre. This scheme, 
however, was imperfectly carried out; and the apparition of an 
unexpected foe on the field, some errors in detail in the French 
movements, and the admirable skill of Wellington’s defence, marred 
Napoleon’s manceuvres almost from the first. The attack of the 
French on the British right put them in possession of a part of 
Hougoumont ; but the defenders were never wholly dislodged; and 
the real result was to weaken Napoleon’s left, his lieutenants dis- 
playing rather inconsiderate valour than making the feint which was 
his object. Meanwhile, after a terrible cannonade, the whole corps 
of D’Erlon, with a large body of horse, was directed against the left 
of the Duke; but this attack, though for a time threatening, was 
splendidly repulsed by the British foot; and the French columns, of 
which the formations are said to have been very ill arranged, were 
pierced through by the heavy British cavalry, who, though in turn 
assailed and driven back, inflicted great loss on the Emperor’s 
right. 

Before this a new enemy had made his presence known. At about 
one the vanguard of Bilow’s corps was descried at a distance on the 
French right; and these ominous assailants, on which he had not 
reckoned, compelled the Emperor to detach the corps of Lobau, to 
observe and keep back the approaching Prussians, and greatly dis- 
concerted his whole projects. Having despatched an officer with 
orders to Grouchy to fall if possible on Biilow’s flank and rear, 
Napoleon then turned against Wellington again; but his dispositions 
became markedly changed; and having employed part of his reserves 
otherwise he gave up the attack against Wellington’s left, and confined 
his attacks to the British centre. After a fierce struggle the advanced 
post of La Haye Sainte was won by the French; and Wellington’s 
line being now in part uncovered, dense masses of cavalry rolled up 
the slopes which extended before the Duke’s main positions, while 
swarms of skirmishers pressed forward to accelerate what seemed 
approaching victory. The onset of the horsemen was magnificent, 
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and put thousands of the Duke’s bad troops to flight; but it failed 
against the British and German foot, who, admirably marshalled in 
well connected squares, defied every attempt to “uproot them from 
the carth;” and, after a long but fruitless contest, the assailants, but 
ill-supported by infantry, were obliged to retreat worn out and 
exhausted. Meanwhile Bilow had fallen upon Napoleon’s flank with 
22,000 men; and this powerful diversion, the importance of which 
has not been enough noticed by English writers—it deprived the 
French cavalry of the foot they needed—became before long extremely 
formidable. At about six, however, this attack seemed spent ; and the 
Emperor convinced that this was all which he had to fear from the 
Prussians that day, resolved to make a last effort against the British 
centre. An advance was ordered along the whole French line; and 
a large part of the Imperial Guard—the unconquered veterans of a 
hundred fields—marched proudly to strike the decisive blow. But 
Wellington had strengthened his thinned host, by a skilful arrange- 
ment of his reserves; the Imperial Guard was successfully driven 
back ; and, just at this moment, 26,000 Prussians, who had arrived 
with Bliicher upon the scene, fell suddenly on the French right, and 
shattered it after a brief resistance. The British had already begun 
to press forward ; and assailed fiercely in front and flank, the French 
army suddenly gave way, and became a mere chaos of dissolving 
fragments. The Prussians, breathing vengeance, completed the rout ; 
and in a few hours the superb array which had crowned the eminences 
beyond Waterloo, was a mere mob of despairing fugitives, with its 
mighty chief involved in its ruin. 

Such was the decisive battle of Waterloo, the Zama of the career 
of Napoleon. The Emperor’s plan of attack, we have said, was 
faultless ; but the arrival of Biilow upon his flank interfered with it 
from an early hour; and it was frustrated, to a considerable extent, 
by the tenacity of the Duke and his tactical skill, and also by certain 
positive mistakes of the subordinate chiefs of the French army. We 
see a kind of unreflecting ardour in many of the French movements 
on this day; the cavalry charges especially were made too soon, and, 
being unsustained, had no permanent result; and the rapid break up 
of Napoleon’s force shows that its organisation was far from perfect. 
Apart from the immense results of the attack of the Prussians, the 
errors in the manceuvring of the French on the field, in fact illustrate 
the inherent defects in the composition of the Imperial army, and the 
want of steadiness of some of its leaders; and, whatever may be said, 
but few of them can be fairly ascribed to Napoleon himself. As for 
the defence of the Duke it needs no praise ; his admirable dispositions 
were carried out with perfect precision and clear insight; he managed 
to resist Napoleon’s attacks for a longer time than he had had reason 
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to suppose, for the Prussians were to have arrived sooner ; and if his 
troops were, in part, excellent, he contributed immensely to the final 
issue. In truth his tactics were so able, that though Napoleon had a 
right to think that he would defeat the Duke if divided from Blicher, 
and though, if the Prussians had not come up, the very superior force 
of the French might have compelled the British to retreat, it may be 
confidently said that, in no event, would Napoleon have gained that 
overwhelming victory which his military situation required; and 
this tends to show that on the 18th, as on the 16th, the French army 
was too weak in numbers for its allotted task. The utter ruin of 
Napoleon, however, was obviously due to the successful junction of 
the mass of the Prussians with their allies, 55,000 men thrown on 
the French flank, having, with the 69,000 of the Duke, decisively 
turned the scale of fortune. 

Now let us see what Grouchy had done to prevent or to lessen this 
consummation. Having, we have seen, arrived at Gembloux late, 
having failed on the 17th to find out the direction taken by Bliicher’s 
army, and the Prussian movements being ill-known, Grouchy clearly 
ought, during the night of the 17th, to have pushed out patrols on all 
sides, to ascertain the positions of his foes; he ought to have begun 
moving his troops at daybreak on the 18th, and, even if he received no 
news from the Emperor, one of the disputed points in the campaign, 
he ought, while he continued his march on Wavre, on the ordinary 
principles of the art of war, to have inclined rather towards the camp 
of his chief, than advanced upon an exterior line, for such a manoeuvre 
would alone have tended to fulfil the conditions imposed on him. And 
had Grouchy operated in this way, he would at least have discovered, 
before the 18th, that the whole of the Prussians were at Wavre; he 
would have had time to inform Napoleon of a momentous fact which 
probably would have changed the dispositions of his chief; and further- 
more he would have had the means to stop, or impede in some measure, 
the decisive march of Bliicher on Waterloo. In a word, had he acted, 
as he ought to have done, the results of the battle of the 18th could 
hardly have been what they became. 

The conduct, however, at this momentous crisis, of Grouchy was as 
incapable as ever. He did not patrol the country that led to Wavre 
with anything like sufficient diligence, and, during the night of the 
17th, he seems to have remained in ignorance of the position of the 
mass of the Prussian army. Early on the morning of the 18th, he 
at last decided to march on Wavre; but he put off the movement 
until eight or nine, and advanced on a single column only; and 
precious hours were lost in this way, which, had they been employed 
as they ought, would have made Grouchy certain where Bliicher 
was, and brought him upon the flank of Biilow, then moving from 
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the banks of the Dyle on Waterloo. We do not think it necessary 
to notice the excuse, that the rain which prevented the Emperor’s 
attack, prevented Grouchy also from leaving Gembloux at four, five 
or six in the morning ; the cases obviously had nothing in common ; 
and the remissness shown in moving so late against the enemy he 
was ordered to follow, and who was still a long way off, was an error 
for which nothing can be said. The delay of Grouchy had now made 
it impossible for him to stop Biilow, for that general—he did not 
mind the rain—had set off from his camp at daybreak; but it was 
still in the power of the French commander, had he shown himself 
equal to his mission, to render great and important service. Had 
Grouchy, late even as he was, turned towards the Emperor on his 
march—advancing to Wavre near the Dyle—and the simplest 
reflection dictated that course—he could not, indeed, have arrested 
Biilow, but he would have been close to the rear of that chief, and 
would very possibly have checked his action; and he would almost 
certainly have done much to retard the 26,000 men under Bliicher’s 
command, who did not leave Wavre until noon on the 18th, and who 
alone caused the utter rout of Napoleon. 

Grouchy, however, crowning his shortcomings, marched on Wavre 
not approaching his chief, but keeping at a considerable distance from 
him; and he thus violated the plain rule—which should have been 
observed with strict care if he had any doubt as to the Prussian move- 
ments—that two armies, whose object is to act in concert, should ever 
be in communication with each other. Yet, even at the eleventh hour, 
he had still, perhaps, a chance of accomplishing, to some extent at least, 
the important duty which had been confided to him. At about noon 
on the 18th, Grouchy and his staff being at Nil St. Vincent, not quite 
half way from Gembloux to Wavre, on the exterior line which he 
had mainly followed, heard the sound of the cannonade of Waterloo ; 
and he was entreated by Gerard to turn to his left, to cross the Dyle, 
and draw near the Emperor, Gerard apprehending with true insight 
that this would afford the best prospect of really fulfilling Grouchy’s 
task, and keeping Bliicher away from Wellington. It is certainly 
doubtful whether such a march would have been in time to effect 
much ; but it has been forcibly argued that it would have checked 
most at least of the troops which Bliicher led, and possibly have 
discountenanced Biilow also; and if so, it would not only have been 
in accordance with military rules, but would have averted ruin at 
Waterloo. Grouchy however, refused to take this course, and 
continued slowly to march on Wavre; and thus instead of trying to 
strike the heads of the Prussian columns as they moved on Waterloo, 
he merely attained their rearmost divisions ; and ultimately he kept 
back from the fatal field a force only of 16,000 Prussians. 
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It has been urged in defence of Grouchy that he was not to blame 
for these operations, inasmuch as he was obeying Napoleon’s orders, 
which plainly enjoined him to go to Wavre, and that, accordingly, 
the Emperor alone was answerable for his lieutenant’s movements. 
But—setting Grouchy’s other mistakes aside—Napoleon, when pre- 
scribing the march to Wavre, was merely acting on Grouchy’s reports, 
which, as we have seen, were not correct; in addition, in directing 
Grouchy on Wavre, Napoleon left that general to choose the way, 
and did not send him on an exterior line; and, consequently, nothing 
relieves Grouchy from the responsibility that attaches to him. From 
these considerations we can fairly estimate the respective merits of 
Napoleon and Grouchy in the operations in which they acted in 
common. 

Napoleon was mistaken on the 17th, as to the position and 
purpose of Bliicher; he ought, perhaps, to have reconnoitred from 
Sombreffe in person, and certainly to have observed the Prussians 
better ; he detached Grouchy some hours too late and allowed him 
to yo at first in a wrong direction; and, adhering to his original 
belief that Bliicher was falling back on his base, and could not 
appear in force for soxce time, he did not keep up vigilantly his 
communications with Gembloux, and he attacked at Waterloo, on 
the false assumption, that he would have Wellington alone before 
him. All these errors, however, it should be observed flowed natur- 
ally from a single misconception made ruinous by the conduct of 
Grouchy ; and this misconception was not in the least surprising— 
for hardly one of Napoleon’s many antagonists would have rallied his 
army as Bliicher did, still less attempted to march from Wavre, a 
very critical and perilous movement. But if this miscalculation 
certainly was a leading cause of Napoleon’s failure, how great had 
been the share of Grouchy in it, through the tardiness, the indecision, 
the incorrect reports, the ruinous delays, the misdirected move- 
ments to which we have tried to point attention! In fact, if a 
mistake of the Emperor was the origin of the series of events which 
marred his operations after the 16th, we do not hesitate to assert 
that his complete overthrow was due mainly to his lieutenant, and 
that if Grouchy could probably not have made Waterloo a French 
victory, he might and ought to have saved his chief from ruin, both 
by supplying him with correct intelligence, and by detaining many 
more Prussians than he actually did on the 18th. It is, how- 
ever, a very different question whether Grouchy, had he been a 
capable man, could have stopped the whole of the 55,000 Prussians 
who marched from Wavre on Waterloo, and have thus left the 
Emperor entirely free to strike Wellington with his whole forces. 
French critics, and Jomini concurs with them, insist that this 
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was within Grouchy’s power, at least to a very considerable extent ; 
and as the march from Wavre was a flank march through a wet, 
wooded and intricate country, and Bliicher’s troops would have been 
greatly exposed, had Grouchy, as he might have done, appeared on: 
their flank, it is idle to disregard this opinion. Still Grouchy had 
only 33,000 men; the old Prussian Marshal had nearly 90,000; 
and bearing in mind the energy of Bliicher, and the stern purpose 
which upheld his troops, we think that, probably, he would have 
found means to throw at least one corps on the flank of Napoleon, 
which would have been quite sufficient to make Wellington secure, 
and to wrest victory from the Emperor’s grasp. This again indicates, 
as we have said before, that Napoleon’s forces in this campaign were 
not adequate to his vast designs. 

Turning to the strategy of the allied chiefs, those who are not 
blinded by the glare of success can see that it is not beyond criticism. 
Notwithstanding the pitiable conduct of Grouchy, victory hung 
trembling in the balance at Waterloo, and this, too, though the state 
of the weather had delayed Napoleon’s attack some hours, and was 
greatly against offensive movements. Had Grouchy, too, acted with 
ordinary skill, the success of the allies could not have been great; 
had he been directed rightly from the first, or been a chief of a high 
order, the battle might have been won by the French; and in the 
events which happened, though we do not think he would have been 
following the art of war, had Napoleon fallen with his whole force on 
Wellington, taking Grouchy with him, and neglecting Bliicher, he 
must, humanly speaking, have gained atriumph. Considering that 
after the 16th the allies could dispose of about 180,000 men, and 
Napoleon of only about 110,000, the fact, that they did not assure 
success, tends to show that their movements were far from perfect, 
and this, we believe, is the true conclusion. In leaving his base on 
the 17th, and marching towards the Duke and Wavre, Bliicher 
exposed his communications nearly as much as if he had joined the 
Duke at once; and in rallying at Wavre, nine miles from his 
colleague, and divided from him by difficult ground, he rendered 
himself liable to an attack in flank which might have prevented his 
reaching Waterloo. In fact, poor as were Grouchy’s manceuvres, 
Bliicher did not himself set off from Wavre with the 26,000 men who 
struck down Napoleon, until noon on the 18th. He was very 
nearly being too late, and conceivably he might have been too late— 
had Grouchy been equal to his task—to send an adequate force to 
Wellington, in which event the two allied armies would have been 
placed in a critical position. It is probable, therefore, since the 
Prussian Marshal had boldly resolved to abandon his base, that he 
ought to have retired on Waterloo on the 17th, and though 
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Biilow would thus have joined him later, this disadvantage would 
have been trifling compared to the enormous gain of effecting the 
junction of the allied forces before the 18th, and avoiding the 
flank march of that day, a most hazardous and doubtful operation. 
Had this been done, it is difficult to see that Napoleon could have had 
a chance on the 18th; and in that case the obvious objections to 
the allies fighting at all at Waterloo would be almost wholly without 
foundation. Bliicher, too, though his energy was above praise, 
showed some hesitation on the 18th. He promised to be earlier 
on the field, and that, too, with his whole army, but Biilow did 
not attack till four, Bliicher was not in line until after seven ; two- 
thirds only of the Prussian forces took part in the battle of Waterloo, 
and these delays, to be ascribed doubtless to Bliicher’s knowledge of 
the danger of his march, not only reflect on his general plan, but for 
a time imperilled the British army. Independently, besides, of 
Bliicher’s movements, remains the question whether the Duke ought 
to have offered battle alone at Waterloo, that is, exposed himself for 
some hours at least to the attack of Napoleon at the head of forces 
greatly superior in strength? It may be affirmed with confidence 
that if the Duke had thought that Bliicher would have been as late 
as he was, he would not have run this serious risk; and it should be 
added that as a large part of the inferior soldiers of Wellington’s 
army could not have endured the trial of a long retreat, the reasons 
for fighting on the 18th were strong. Still, it is difficult to 
answer the observation that the Duke and Bliicher would have done 
better had they declined an action until their troops had been assembled 
within closer reach, and retiring behind the forest of Soignies, had 
waited until the 19th or 20th to fight, concentrated in front of 
Brussels. We have already noticed that it is vain to justify the 
isolation during the 18th of a large part of the forces of the 
Duke on his right ; and we certainly think that victorious as they 
were, the general dispositions of the allied chiefs, even at the close of 
this memorable contest, were inferior to those of their great adversary, 
though, as soldiers, they showed perhaps higher qualities; and the 
skill of Wellington on the field of Waterloo will always claim the 
highest admiration. ; 

The great features of the campaign of Waterloo seem to us, there- 
fore, sufficiently plain. Napoleon’s general plan was brilliant in the 
extreme ; and the manner in which he assembled his army, and swept 
with it over the Belgian frontier, was one of the finest of his military 
operations. The advantage he gained on the 15th well nigh gave 
him success next day; and an accident only prevented Ligny from 
proving fatal to one of his foes, and perhaps from assuring his ultimate 
triumph. After the 16th a single misconception affected his move- 
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ments, and led to mistakes, to which we may trace his final failure ; 
but the lieutenant he trusted was wanting to him, and caused his - 
defeat to be what it was ; and in his operations, though marred and 
crossed, we see to the last the force of his genius, and the splendour 
of his military conceptions. It must also never be forgotten that the 
error, into which Napoleon fell, can surprise no one who has studied 
his career ; it was really probable in the highest degree that Bliicher 
would retire on the Meuse; and it would be easy to show that the 
Emperor committed mistakes as great as that of 1815, in several of 
his most successful campaigns. We, therefore, reject the idle theory 
that his powers, at this time, were not what they had been; and if he 
appeared to have been less careful and vigilant than in former days, 
this was rather because his antagonists possessed these qualities in 
very great degree, than owing to any decline in his faculties. 
We believe, however, that he took the field with an army rather too 
small for his purpose ; he held his antagonists too cheap, and trusted 
too much to his own genius; and in this we see new proofs of the 
overweening confidence which was his chief fault as a leader in war. 

Unquestionably the campaign throughout showed that he underrated 
Blicher and Wellington, and took too little account of their troops ; 
he believed that the first would not rally in Wavre, he thought that 
he could crush the second at Waterloo; and this contributed largely 
to his discomfiture, though nothing can justify or excuse Grouchy, and 
though the French army and some of its chiefs were not equal to 
what they had once been. In truth, if we consider this memorable 
struggle, in its broadest and most historical aspect, we see that one 
main reason of the Emperor's failure was that he forgot that he had 
formed antagonists who understood his strategic system, and were 
different men from the foes of his youth, that fierce national passions 
had changed the quality of many of the troops opposed to him, and 
that the exhaustion of France and her late reverses had told on his 
army and his lieutenants; and this explanation makes many difli- 
culties of the campaign clear. As regards the conduct of the Allied 
chiefs, their general arrangements were, beyond doubt, inferior to those 
of their mighty foe, and their first movements show want of concert, 
but they displayed military qualities of the highest order ; and, at 
last, through a combination of vigour and firmness, to which it is not 
easy to find a parallel, they succeeded, though not without hazardous 
risk, to bring their superior forces against the Emperor, and to over- 
whelm him on the field of Waterloo, 





Love's Service. 


Love called to a young man winningly, 
“Come, join the ranks of my company, 
And take the field in my Service.” 


But the yourg man said, “There are other things 
Than blushes and kisses and flowers and rings, 
Of far more worth than your Service. 


“There’s business and sport and pleasure and art; 
Your war is mere folly, your weapon a dart; 
I’ve no time to spare for your Service.” 


Love turned lightly away when he heard the rebuff, 
Of young volunieers there were more than enough 
To fill up the ranks of his Service. 


But time, passing by, made clear to the man 
That they are the wisest who join when they can 
The worshipful ranks of Love's Service. 


So he offered to Love his jewels and coin; 
Forgetting his age, he thought he would join 
The throng who pressed to Love's Service. 


But’ Love answered lightly, “'The day has gone by, 
A sere autumn leaf is too old and too dry 
For a garland worn in my Service. 


“You can buy, if you like, a friendly regard, 
And perhaps it may seem, if you try very hard, 
As if you were in my Service. 
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“But the raw recruits for my household guard 
I take from the young; the old are debarred 
From taking the oaths of my Service. 


“The countersign’s ‘Youth.’ Can you give it?” “Ah no.” 
“Then right about face. You're too old and too slow 
To learn the details of my Service.” 


Cuarues F. Jonson. 
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Sir Reginald’s Romanee. 


A CORSICAN LOVE STORY. 


Cuapter VII. 


A rortnicut flew swiftly by, the days slipping away almost 
imperceptibly in the monotony of a pleasant idleness. The 
weather had been beautiful, and Mr. and Mrs. Oswald had taken 
advantage of it to show their guest all the beauties of that lovely 
neighbourhood. They had ridden along the coast ; past Barbacaja, 
perched high above its beautiful sloping garden and orange groves; 
past the Villa Pozzo, nestling low on the shore, where mimosa and 
every sort of flowering shrub make a tangle of luxuriant beauty 
right down to the edge of the sea; to where the road abruptly 
ends opposite Jes Iles Sanguinaires, losing, for the last mile or so 
of its progress, the charm of rich vegetation, but gaining among 
the barren sea-washed rocks a wild grandeur of its own. On the 
other side of the town they had had many a gallop across the flat 
marshy plain of the Campo d’Oro and the stretch of sand beyond ; 
or had turned inland and wandered up hill and down dale, now 
along precipitous little paths meandering among the heath and 
brushwood, now through cork and olive woods; at one moment 
admiring a splendid sunlit view, spread panorama-like at their 
feet; at another enchanted by the twilight seclusion of a wooded 
dell, where creepers hung in sheltering screens, through which 
sunbeams flickered and danced on a rich carpet of moss and 
narcissus. They had visited the little village of Alata, whose 
tiny houses are scattered on the precipitous hillside like limpets 
on a rock, and had pic-nic’d high up among the hills where the 
Duke of Pozzo di Borgo was beginning to erect the ruins of the 
Tuileries, bringing them all the way from Paris at untold expense, 
and cutting a road through masses of arbutus right to the top of 
a hill some thousands of feet high, that they might have what he 


‘considered a suitable resting-place. 


And now Reginald, having seen and done all there was to see 
and do, proposed to take his yacht round to the other side of the 
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island, that he might make sketches of the famous red sandstone 
rocks so picturesquely described in ‘ Murray.’ 

Jim Oswald was to accompany him, and they were sitting 
under the chesnuts in front of the house discussing the plan of 
campaign the day before their departure. Near them the two 
children were playing, Hilda instructing her younger sister in one 
of those endless “ plays” with which children beguile their time. 
Just now it was a wedding. 

“There,” she said, “ Dolly, you stand there and be the 
bridesmaids ; I’ll be the bride. Pussy shall be the bridegroom. 
I’d rather have had Sambo ””—Sambo was the bull-dog—“ but as 
he’s not here, Pussy’ll do.” 

“ Faute de mieux, a thorough woman,’ 
sotto voce to his companion. 

“ And that,” continued the little girl, unconscious of auditors, 
“that,” pointing to a wheelbarrow standing near, “is the 
honeymoon.” 

A burst of laughter from the two “ grown-ups,” as she would 
have called them, made her look round, gravely surprised at their 
merriment. 

“What is a honeymoon, Hilda?” asked her father. 

“T don’t know,” was the placid reply, “ but there always is one 
at weddings.” 

“What a pretty picture they make with that background of 
pink chesnut blossom,” said Reginald; “I wish I hadn’t sent all 
my sketching things on board.” 

Mr. Oswald smiled as he regarded his two little daughters, and 
inwardly agreed, with the added admiration of loving fatherly 
pride in his children. All he said was— 

“But to go on with what we were talking of, Reg; these 
Corsicans are a violent-tempered set. As long as you don’t 
interfere with what they consider their rights and privileges they 
are all civility and politeness, but once let them think that you’ve 
been unjust or unfair to them, and there’s the devil to pay. 
Their unreasonableness has to be felt to be appreciated.” 

“ But in what sort of way?” asked Reginald; “all I have seen 
of them they seem to be such good-humoured pleasant sort of 
people to deal with, a trifle lazy perhaps; that groom, for 
instance,” glancing at a man who was cleaning a bridle and 
smoking a cigarette at the door of the stables which opened on 
the garden as well as the road, “and the nice picturesque cook 
who makes us such good tagliarint.” 

“The nice picturesque cook, as you call her, was dismissed 
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murmured her father 
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from her last place because she pursued her fellow-servant round 
the garden with a knife; and as for Joachim, I had a sort of 
‘vendetta’ with him myself.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Before we came here, when I got the offer of the post, I ran 
over to look at the place, and this man was very much recom- 
mended to me by an old lady he’d been with, and who was 
leaving. But I didn’t engage him. Indeed, at the time, I was 
not even sure that I was coming myself. So you may imagine 
my astonishment when, after being here about a fortnight, and 
having engaged another groom, a Frenchman, I got a letter to 
say that this fellow intended suing me on the ground that he had 
remained out of place two months, and refused several offers of 
employment because I had said I would take him into my service! 
I thought it all bosh at first; but not at all, and from less to 
more, after a lot of bother, the thing was tried. I didn’t half like 
it, for I was told that in Corsica the verdict is always given 
against a foreigner, quite irrespective of justice. However, in 
this instance, at any rate, that was not true. Joachim had, of 
course, no evidence to bring forward, and I stated I had not 
engaged him; so the judge dismissed the case, and reprimanded 
the plaintiff pretty sharply. On my way home I stopped at 
Costi’s—you know, the man where we get our carriages—and 
while we were talking a woman rushed up and began jabbering 
away in Corsican. I didn’t understand a word she said, but I 
could see something was up, and made Costi tell me, which 
he was most unwilling to do. It appeared the woman was 
Joachim’s wife, and she had come to beg Costi, who was a great 
friend, to get me to go home and stay there, as her husband 
was tearing about the town with a loaded pistol, intending to 
shoot me.” 

“* Nonsense ! ” 

“ Fact, we had a tremendous scene, the woman wept and wailed 
and said her husband was mad with rage, and had dashed into the 
house, seized his pistol, and rushed out again swearing he'd kill the 
sacré Englishman. It seemed to me rather a storm in a teacup. 
Costi insisted on walking home with me, and then Kitty met us, 
and when she heard the story, of course nothing would satisfy her 
but that I should stay at home. So stay at home I did, and the 
next day Costi appeared with another and a penitent Joachim, and 
‘the whole thing was cleared up.” 

“But you don’t think he'd really have shot you that day if he 
had met you?” 
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“T wouldn’t be too sure! The man was beside himself with 
rage, and had somehow persuaded himself that he was the 
aggrieved party. To this day I don’t know how Costi got him to 
hear reason.” 

“Then what on earth possessed you to take him into your 
service ?” 

“Oh! poor devil, I was sorry for him. It appeared he had 
really believed I meant to engage him. The old woman he was 
leaving had told him so. My Frenchman left, and I thought I was 
not likely to get anyone better than Joachim, and might have got 
much worse, so I just took him. Besides,” he continued, after a 
pause devoted to carefully cleaning his pipe with a stalk of dry grass, 
“T liked the way he saw reason in the end. Perhaps he’d have seen 
it at the beginning if I’d taken the trouble to explain it to him, 
but I didn’t understand the Corsican so well then as I do now.” 

“It was rather a dangerous experiment, I think; let’s hope 
you'll never regret it; hullo! what’s that?” 

A clatter of horses’ feet, the whirr of fast revolving wheels, and 
a carriage came in sight, swaying from side to side as it was 
whirled along the paved road by a pair of runaway, driverless 
horses. Both men sprang to their feet as the carriage dashed 
past. But what made Jim Oswald’s face grow white and set as, 
with an exclamation of horror, he gazed through the high iron 
railings that divided the road from the garden ? 

A little figure in the well-known blue frock, with fair curls 
streaming down her back, was seated all unconscious in the middle 
of the road, not three yards now from the frightened horses. Both 
men turned sick and cold as they realised in an instant the awful 
impossibility of doing anything to avert what seemed to be inevi- 
table. Suddenly something rushed swiftly from the stable door, 
snatched up the child, and with one bound just reached the foot- 
path as the carriage whirled past. It was Joachim! he had seen 
the danger, and without a moment’s hesitation had risked his own 
life just in time to save the child’s! 

‘‘ Mais, Monsieur, c’est une bagatelle,” was all his reply to Jim’s 
broken words of gratitude as he clasped his little daughter once 
more in his arms, and then bore her off, sobbing bitterly, to be 
comforted by her mother. 

“T think the question of whether I would regret taking Joachim 
into my service has been settled once and for all to-day,” said Jim, 
as he and Reginald stood sipping their coffee after dinner in the 
drawing-room the same evening. 

“Indeed it has! I feel quite ashamed of ever having doubted 
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him. I don’t know which I admire most, the man’s bravery and 
presence of mind, or the way he made so little of what he had done! 
Curious that you should have been telling me about him at that 
very moment!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it? Has the little chick gone to sleep all right 
after her fright, Kitty?” he continued to his wife, who at that 
moment entered the room. 

“Sound as a top,” she answered; “but Dolly wasn't really 
frightened; do you know what she was crying for when you 
brought her to me?” 

“No, I thought it was terror, and no wonder.” 

“Not a bit; it came out between her sobs that it was, ‘so 
hoggid of Jo’chim to cotch her up just as she’d made such a booful 
house for the little ants on the road to rest in!’ But don’t let 
us talk of it,” she continued with a shudder. “I can never be too 
thankful I was not there to see it, or grateful enough to that 
brave Joachim,” and she turned away to hide the tears that would 
come whenever she pictured the scene. 

“Tt’s certainly difficult to believe that he’s the same man who 
was rushing wildly about the town only a month or two ago, with 
a loaded pistol, swearing to shoot Dolly’s father,’ remarked 
Reginald. 

“ But that’s a Corsican all over,” said Mr. Oswald, “ violent 
hate and as violent love; if the two clash, then comes the tug 
of war!” 

Next day Reginald started in his yacht alone, Jim Oswald being 
detained in Ajaccio at the last moment by some business, as un- 
expected and unusual as it was unwelcome. 


Cuarter VIII. 


A GorGEous noonday sun was blazing with a force that made it 
difficult to believe that March had so lately given place to April. 
The sea was intensely still, and on its surface the trim yacht 
“Peesweep” lay motionless. All along the shore, as far as eye 
could reach, there was no sign of human habitation, only red 
cliffs of curious shape outlined jaggedly between the blue of sea 
and sky. Inland the stillness was as intense—only broken by the 
sounds of bird and insect-life. 

Tired of the sketching which he had found so enthralling for 
several days, Reginald had wandered inland in search of shade and 
coolness. He had clambered up some rocks, traversed a wood and 
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emerged on a green marshy ravine between two precipitous banks. 
After climbing the steep ascent of one of these, pushing his way 
with some difficulty through the “ macchie,”—an undergrowth of 
cytisus, heath and cistus, that clothes the Corsican hills “as with 
a garment,”—he had sunk down amongst it and lay hidden in the 
sweet smelling covert, lazily dreaming away the afternoon. There 
is something about certain conditions of the atmosphere conducive 
to day-dreaming—to a feeling of pleasing lassitude and lazy well- 
being—a relaxation of every faculty, mental and bodily. Reginald 
was enjoying this sensation to the full, while with indolent satis- 
faction he listened to all the sweet sounds and breathed in all the 
sweet scents around. In a clump of olive and cork trees, a few 
yards distant, birds were twittering and trilling to each other; 
close at hand the wild bees hummed softly, as they flew from 
flower to flower, some settling now on a white, now on a pinky- 
mauve cistus blossom, others choosing a golden branch of cytisus 
or a spray of white-belled heath. A blackbird lighted on a great 
myrtle tree not a stone’s throw from where Reginald lay, and, after 
pecking vigorously with his yellow beak at the metallic purple 
berries, perched himself on a swaying branch and poured forth his 
heart in song. Presently the bird’s song ceased, and he flew away 
with a shrill gir-r-r-. Absolute silence reigned for a few moments, 
and then another song broke the stillness,—a sound which effectu- 
ally roused Reginald and made him move to the top of the rising 
ground he had just ascended and look over. 

Beneath him a little stream rushed down the hill amid moss, 
rocks, and maiden-hair fern, And by the edge of the stream 
stood a girl; she looked little more than a child. Her feet were 
bare, and her crimson petticoat did not reach to her ankles; over 
her shoulders and far below her waist hung a quantity of rippling 
auburn hair. Her face was turned away as, gathering her short 
petticoat together with one hand, she caught the branch of a tree 
overhanging the water with the other, and stepped into the stream. 
Having crossed it she began picking some purple and yellow 
irises and tall green grasses that grew in a marshy bit of ground 
at the water's edge. And while she gathered the irises she began 
to sing again the song that had first attracted Reginald’s 
attention. Yes! he was certain of it now! It was the same 
voice and the same air he had last heard in Mademoiselle 
Mariani’s little salon. The fresh young voice poured forth the 
wildly beautiful melody with a pathos that seemed to rise through 
the still air like a wail of sorrow; she paused, and then burst 
forth again in a different strain that was full of joy and the ripple 
of laughter. Reginald listened with a curious feeling of unreality, 
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fearing by any movement to announce his presence and break the 
spell. But suddenly the glad song died away in a little sob, and 
with a cry of fear and pain the songstress sank to the ground. 
In a moment he was beside her and had gathered from her broken 
exclamations what had happened. Among the reeds in the marshy 
ground she had trodden on a snake, and it had bitten her. She 
knew the bite of some of these snakes was poisonous—at least so 
the country people said; and the terrified girl, despite her efforts 
to be brave, trembled in every limb and sank back again half 
fainting on the bank. 

Reginald’s knowledge of the natural history of the island was 
not sufficient to tell him whether this fear was well-grounded or 
not, but, determining to err on the safe side, he knelt down on the 
turf at her feet, and pressing his lips to the wound very soon made 
certain that no poison could remain in it. Thoroughly bewildered, 
faint and dizzy with fear and pain, the girl gazed at him with 
passive wonder. To her he seemed like an apparition sprung from 
the earth to her aid, and it was some time before she was sufficiently 
recovered to attempt to put into words her surprise at seeing him, 
and her thanks for his kindly assistance. Even then it did not 
seem to strike her that there was anything peculiar in the situa- 
tion, and she rested her foot on his knee, to let him bathe it with 
whisky from his flask, with the placid unconsciousness of a child. 
Reginald was not so stoical, and could not help admiring the 
prettily arched instep and slender ankle, even when bandaging his 
handkerchief soaked in whisky around it with professional skill 
and apparent calm. 

“There,” he said at last, “I don’t think that will hurt you 
much more now, and I am sure there is not the least danger ; 
there was not, 1 dare say, at any time,” smiling at her, “but in 
any case I have taken measures to make certain there can be none 
now; but how pale you look! you must try and drink some of 
this whisky. Stay, I will fetch you some water. It is the vin 
ordinaire of my country, you know,” he went on, as he stood over 
her and gently insisted on her sipping some water into which he 
had poured a few drops of the whisky, “though I am sure you 
think it very nasty, don’t you?” 

Whether it was the taste of the whisky, or the gaze she inter- 
cepted, as she returned the little silver cup which she had obediently 
emptied, there was no need now to complain of her being pale. 
She stooped down to hide her confusion, and her thick hair fell 
like a veil about her blushing face. 

“You must not think,” she said shyly, glancing at her bare 
feet, and then up at him from amongst her curls, “you must 
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not think I am in the habit of going about like this. I took off 
my shoes and stockings to cross the stream for those flowers. I 
never thought of any one being near,” she added in a deprecating 
voice, as though excusing herself for a fault. “I will go and 
fetch them now.” 

“Indeed, you must not think of moving just now; Iam your 
doctor, you know,” with playful authority, “and I forbid it. Tell 
me where they are and I will fetch them. Only first you must 
forgive me for trespassing, as you’ve just reminded me I was 
doing. Have I your forgiveness in consideration that I have been 
able to render you ever so slight a service?” But seeing her lips 
begin to tremble again at the recollection of what he had saved 
her from, he hastily turned away without waiting for a reply, and 
cleared the stream at a bound. Arrived on the other side he 
was obliged to pause, and laughingly apologise for his stupidity 
in having forgotten to ask where he should find the chausswre de 
Mademoiselle. 

In a few minutes he returned with a pair of brilliant crimson 
stockings, and pretty embroidered shoes, dainty and small, not- 
withstanding that they had thick wooden soles. 

“ Are these Corsican?” he asked, as he gave them to her. 

“Oh, no; these belong to the dress.” 

“ And the dress—what is it? Is it not Corsican ?” 

“Tt certainly is not Corsican; but I don’t know where it comes 
from. I sometimes dress up in it for fun; it belonged to my 
grandmother.” 

“Then your grandmother was not a Corsican?” continued 
Reginald, pleased to hear her talk, and anxious that she should 
forget the fears and agitations of the last hour. 

“‘ No, I suppose her story would seem almost as strange to you 
as the stories I have read in your English books are to me.” 

“ Tell me about it,” he said, seating himself on the ground by her 
side, and trying to keep his eyes from expressing too much of the 
admiration he felt for the graceful figure at his side, in its quaint 
picturesque dress, and the charming face framed in waves of 
shining hair. Never before had he so thoroughly realised that “a 
woman’s hair is a glory to her.” 

“She was found,” proceeded Dolores, with that unconsciousness 
of herself and absorption in her subject which was one of her 
great fascinations, “near here, when my mother was quite a baby 
—found lying unconscious on the shore; her baby in her arms, 
and a chest with clothes and money and things by her side. No 


one knew where she came from. No one could guess how she got 
there.” 
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“Probably shipwrecked—cast up by the sea,” he suggested. 
“Impossible. The sea was as calm and smooth as it is to-day. 
Besides, she was not wet, nor the things that were with her.” 

“‘ But when she came to herself could she not tell then?” 

“No, she spoke a language no one could understand, and besides, 
they say she always seemed wild and incoherent in what she said. 
That may be fancy, or perhaps some terrible shock had affected 
her mind. She did not live long, poor grandmamma! The old 
people who found her—for they are old now—tell how her eyes 
were so sad, it almost made one cry to look at them, when she 
came to herself and found she was in a strange land among strange 
people, like some wild creature that has been caught in a trap: 
and though they were as kind as they knew how to be, not 
understanding her questions or able to answer them, she seemed 
to pine and pine, and then faded away like a flower that has been 
transplanted to a foreign soil.” 

“And your mother?” asked Reginald after a pause, in which 
he fancied the grandmother’s eyes must have descended to the 
granddaughter, and account for the wistfully pathetic look which 
seemed out of place in one so young and bright. 

“My father’s people—all the country about here belongs to 
them, you know—took her to live with them, and she was brought 
up with their children, and then—when she was sixteen—my 
father married her. They say she was very beautiful; but I do 
not know, for she died when I was born. If it were not wicked I 
could wish she had not been taken so early to Paradise. It must 
be so good to have a mother;” there was a yearning, far-away 
look in the dark expressive eyes, as she raised them to Reginald’s, 
and added softly—* It must be so sweet to be loved.” 

Perhaps she thought that Reginald’s manner was somewhat 
short and abrupt as he turned away and broke off a bit of grass, 
which he began diligently dissecting as he said with forced caln— 

“ And your father ? ” 

The girl’s manner entirely changed. 

“ Hush!” she said, catching hold of his arm in her little brown 
hand, with. the confiding gesture of a frightened child. ‘“ You 
must not ask me about him—I may not speak of him to anyone— 
excepting Pedro.” 

“You have only to tell me your wishes to have them obeyed, 
_ Mademoiselle,” he said gently and soothingly. “We will not 
speak of him; I do not wish to know anything you do not want 
to tell me; only, I should like you to believe that what you do 
tell me is sacred, and as safe with me as though it had never 
passed your lips. You do believe me, don’t you?” and he took 
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the little hand still resting on his arm in his, as he waited for an 
answer. 

“Yes, yes, indeed I do. I knowI can trust you. You are so 
good—so kind. Much, much kinder than Pedro,” and she looked 
him fell in the face, smiling through the tears that glistened on 
her long eyelashes. 

He smiled also. 

“And who is Pedro? You see I must ask questions, for I do 
not know any of your people. But you are not to answer me 
unless you like.” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” she replied readily; “Pedro is only my 
fiancé.” 

Only her jiancé! A pang shot through Reginald’s heart, 
and he hastily dropped her hand and looked away to the distant 
hills, which seemed somehow to have lost something of their 
idyllic beauty and to look hard and glaring in the bright sun- 
light. 

Yet, why should he care? What was this girl to him? he 
asked himself. If it came to that, as he remembered, with a 
certain—surely unnecessary—feeling of compunction, he too was 
fiancé. But what did that signify? There was nothing, nor 
would there be in the future, in his acquaintance with this pretty 
child of nature that could in any way affect the fact of his engage- 
ment to Lilian. The idea was absurd. The two things had 
nothing to do with each other. Lilian was his future wife—of 
course. He always thought of her as that. The admiration he 
might feel for another woman was quite a different thing. Then 
why should the announcement that this girl was engaged to be 
married have such an absurd effect upon him? It was ridiculous. 
He did not really care, he told himself. Indeed it was perhaps 
better it should be so, for then there was no fear that she would 
get to care for him more than asa friend. Knowing that each 
was bound to another they could be friends, and nothing but 
friends—quite easily. 

So argued Reginald, knowing all the time that his arguments 
were futile, but nevertheless going over them to himself, assuring 
himself, and for the moment convincing himself, that there was 
“no harm” in doing what he wished to do. He would not, of 
course, make love to her, he told himself, why should he? for 
he was not in love with her, and their friendship was to be purely 
platonic. 

Yet the unreasoning dislike he felt to the individual called 
Pedro might alone have convinced him to the contrary. 

While these thoughts coursed rapidly through Reginald’s brain, 
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Dolores felt instinctively that he was put out, and with a curious 
mixture of womanly tact and childish simplicity, a sort of instinct 
which, had she not been so innocent, would have been impossible, 
she went on— 

“My father betrothed us when I was quite a child, as is the 
custom of our country. In England it is quite different, isn’t it ? 
Girls are allowed to marry whom they choose, not the one who 
is chosen for them. In your country a woman marries the man 
she loves.” At the little sigh that ended this sentence, Reginald 
glanced quickly round at her. For one moment he thought she 
must be the veriest coquette that ever breathed, the next, as he 
looked at her sweet face and met her gravely questioning eyes, he 
was ashamed of the suspicion. If she had been a child of seven, 
or he a girl of her own age, she could not have been more uncon- 
scious as she sat there playing with a bunch of forget-me-nots and 
starry white flowers. 

“ Not always,” answered Reginald ; and, fortified by the futile 
arguments with which he had stifled his own scruples, he pro- 
ceeded to embark on a treatise on marriage, love, and friendship, 
which would have shaken the previous convictions of more worldly- 
wise women than Dolores. Friendship—yes, friendship was the great 
thing to live for—the purest, the best, the most perfect. Marriages 
must sometimes be de convenance, but friendship could only be the 
sympathy of two hearts beating in unison. She, poor child, 
thought his theories were the most beautiful she had ever heard, 
and as she listened to his eloquence, felt, as many a one has felt 
before her, that what was so pleasant to believe, and sounded so 
ennobling, must be true. 

So the long summer afternoon drew to its close, the first of 
several days spent in a similar manner; by her, with all the 
ready simplicity of a girl who has never known either the 
restrictions of ordinary life or a mother’s loving care; by him, 
with the perfect rectitude of a man who has convinced himself 
that, as long as he keeps within certain limitations, there can be 
“no possible harm” in what he is doing, simply because he 
chooses to shut his eyes and go on blindly in the direction that 
pleases him. 


Cuaptern IX. 


THosE were halcyon days indeed ! 

To Dolores days of unmitigated happiness—happiness such as 
she had never even dreamed of, and which she enjoyed as a child 
enjoys—heedlessly, thoughtlessly, but, oh! how completely ! 
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absolutely content with the present and without thought of the 
future. 

Hers had been a very circumscribed existence. Her father was a 
stern unapproachable man, and the life he had led had increased his 
peculiarities to a degree that made them almost manias. He was 
fond of his daughter in his own way, but it was not a way which 
showed itself in any outward sign of affection or sympathy, and 
Dolores feared far more than she loved him. Young companions 
she had none, and of her schoolfellows, during the short time she 
had been sent to attend classes at the convent, she had known 
little, so her warm-hearted demonstrative nature had been 
allowed no outlet, and her young affections had been lavished on 
various dumb pets, birds, beasts, and flowers. 

Was it to be wondered at that this friendship should seem 
to her an unspeakable happiness—a happiness to be infinitely 
thankful for, a blessing to be named with gratitude in her simple 
prayers ? 

And Reginald ? 

No such excuse can be offered for the headlong way in which 
he rushed upon his fate. He knew he was treading upon 
dangerous ground. He knew he was presuming on the innocence 
of a child to—perhaps—wound for life the heart of a woman. 
But he did not choose to think about it. There was something 
strangely fascinating in this Arcadian idyll with a creature so 
lovely and so unsophisticated, and, truth to tell, he was not given 
to looking beyond the enjoyment of the moment, or weighing too 
carefully the cost of its fancies. 

So the days glided on, and hours flew by in a series of un- 
interrupted ¢éte-d-tétes productive of far greater intimacy than 
months of ordinary social intercourse. 

One day Dolores said to Reginald that, if he would let her 
bandage his eyes, she would take him by a secret way to a place 
from which there was the most beautiful view in all the island, 
He laughingly agreed, thinking the blind-folding was only a 
fancy of hers, a freak, and willing enough to feel her little hand 
in his, and let her guide him. So they set off, and presently stood, 
perched high on a steep hill-side, among great masses of heaped-up 
broken rock; a sheer precipice before them ; an ascent scarcely 
less precipitous behind. 

“There,” she said, taking the bandage from his eyes, “ isn’t 
that lovely,” and she waved her hand towards the vast extent of 
country spread out beneath them—hill and dale, mountain and 
plain, vine-clad terraces and wooded slopes, snowy peaks and 
bright blue sea. 
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“ Beautiful!” he answered, gazing with almost awe-struck 
admiration at the splendid panorama. 

“ Away over there,” she continued, “ you can just see Ajaccio.” 

“There!” he said, following the direction of her finger, 
“ Ajaccio cannot be in that direction. Where are we?” looking 
round, thoroughly puzzled. ‘‘ How did we get here?” ' 

“ Ah, that’s my secret,” she answered merrily. “I brought 
you here ‘by my magic power,’ as they say in the fairy tales.” 

“The magic of your power is very strong, I know,” he 
answered, with a look of undisguised admiration, “but I did not 
know it could transport, not only yourself, but me, from one part 
of the world to another. Seriously though, do tell me how we 
got here; did you bring me underground? I am sure we went 
through some damp dark place once.” 

“No, no. I shall not tell you. Come, sit down on the ground 
here, like a good bey, and admire the view I have brought you 
to see.” 

The voice of playful authority in which she spoke argued a 
degree of intimacy that even the days they had lately spent 
together hardly warranted. 

Truly the “friendship” had progressed with giant strides. 

He seated himself obediently on the moss-grown rock pointed 
out to him, and she came and leant by his side, as she showed him 
how many places could be seen from where they were. 

“Do you see that hill over there? That is the hill Alata is on; 
and, further to the right, is Monte Lisa, where the Tuileries are 
going to be built. Away, down there, is the little chapel of St. 
Antoine to which everyone goes at Easter; I have been many 
times with my aunts. Still further, quite near to Ajaccio, on the 
side of the hill, is Castellucia.” 

“ Casteliucia ? ” 

“Yes, you know, the penitentiary; you must have seen the 
prisoners going about? ‘They work on the farm and are most of 
them Arabs. They look so queer in those white cloak things 
they wear; and their faces look so brown coming out from under- 
neath, and their eyes are very wild and sad. There is a story of 
how one of them escaped, and, meeting an English lady, made her 
change clothes with him. How funny they must have looked,” 
and the girl laughed a merry ringing laugh at the idea. 

“TJ shouldn’t have thought it would have been much help to 
him,” said Reginald, laughing too. “I expect he looked much 
more remarkable in the borrowed garments than in his own. 
And she, poor thing! How did she get on? She must have felt 
very funny, walking to the Hotel Continental in a white haik.” 
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“Yes, indeed. But I don’t wonder he tried every means, 
however desperate, to escape. I always feel so sorry for them— 
poor creatures.” 


“ But they are prisoners; probably many of them criminals of 
the worst class.” 

“Yes, I daresay. Perhaps some of them have been very, very 
wicked ; but still I am sorry for them. Think,” she continued 
eagerly, the tremor in her voice making it intensely pathetic, 
“think what it must be to be a prisoner. Never to go out in 
the fresh sweet air, or only with a lot of others and a warder. 
Never to be alone. Never to wander free just where you like. 
To see all this exquisite world ‘le bon Dieu’ has given us— 
these hills and valleys, woods and glens with all their lovely 
flowers; yet never to be able to reach them. To be so near all 
that is beautiful, to long for it, as one can only long for a thing 
one loves, yet never, never more to enjoy it. To have lost it 
for ever and ever. Ah, it would break my heart! It would kill 
me!” 

The tears were in her eyes, and her lip quivered at the picture 
her imagination had painted. Reginald, as he watched her, 
realised, as he had never done before, what depths of ungauged 
passion there were in this child-woman. For a moment the veil 
of the future seemed lifted, and with a pang of dread he seemed to 
see the possibilities of suffering there might be for one endowed 
with her sensibilities and placed in her position. He turned from 
such considerations with a shudder, and, shaking off the feeling of 
gloomy foreboding, answered lightly: “Yes, it is sad; but I 
daresay they do not feel it in the least as you or I would. Now, 
sit down here, beside me, and do not look so tragic, or I shall 
think that you are really like your name—Dolores.” 

Her face brightened as quickly as it had grown sad, like a 
summer landscape over which a passing cloud has swept. 

“T have another name besides Dolores,” she said, as she seated 
herself near him with the air of friendly confidence habitual to 
her. “I was christened Lucia Dolores. My mother chose the 
name of Lucia; but when she died my father added Dolores, and 
he has always called me by it, for I brought sadness and dark 
shadows to him. My old nurse has often told me how mother 
said, when they brought me to her, ‘I will have her called Lucia, 
for she has brought me light and joy.’ But after all I did not— 
or perhaps I did—who knows?” She paused thoughtfully. 

“Let me call you Lucia,” he said, gently. “MayI? Ishould 
like to call you by a name that no one else uses. And besides 
you are too bright and happy to be called by such a gloomy 
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name as Dolores. To me you are Lucia—light—‘ the light of my 
eyes,’ as they say in the Bible.” 

A pink flush rose to her cheek at his words, and the tender 
tone in which they were spoken. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I should like you to call me Lucia. 
It is so sweet to think you—care.” 

Reginald felt a wild desire to take her in his arms and tell her 
how much he “ cared,” but restraining it with an effort, he forced 
himself to answer in a lighter tone: 

“Then that is settled. And now what are you to call me? 
Reginald is so long, most people call me Reggie or Reg.” 

But to her southern ear all these sounded hard and unmusical 
as she repeated them after him. 

“ Besides,” she added, looking up half shyly, “I too should like 
to call you by a name that would be mine alone. Ah, I know. 
I shall call you Ginaldo. May I—Ginaldo?” 

The soft syllable fell from her lips with an emphasis that 
betrayed far more than she dreamed of, and the liquid eyes, raised 
questioningly to Reginald’s, were more eloquent even than her lips. 
He nodded. For the life of him he could not have spoken without 
giving vent in words to the tumult that he now knew was raging 
within him. But his glance was answer enough, and with a sigh 
of unutterable content Lucia Dolores relapsed into a silence that 
was more full of meaning than any words could have been. 

Though equally silent, Reginald’s thoughts were very differently 
occupied. For the first time the danger he was in, of throwing 
aside and forgetting all the resolutions he had made, came fully 
upon him, and overwhelmed him with a force that made rational 
thought impossible. All sorts of considerations surged madly 
through his brain, but he could neither arrange them nor weigh 
their value. Only to one determination he clung with desperate 
energy. He must have time for reflection. He would do nothing 
rashly. So, presently, when he spoke, his words, in their careful 
self-repression, sounded hard and cold to his listener. 

“T am going back to Ajaccio to-morrow,” he said abruptly. 

“Going away!” she exclaimed; “ to-morrow! ” 

“Yes, I must; but I'll come back again soon,” he added. 
“See, I want you to wear this,” detaching a locket from his 
watch-chain, “so that you may not forget me while I am away. 
Look, I will put it on here, and you can wear it round your 
‘neck.” And he took his watch from the old-fashioned quadrupled 
chain he wore. It took some time to arrange it singly, and re- 
attach the locket; and all that time Dolores was silent, gazing 
far away to the distant hills, while a dull dead ache she had 
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never felt before seemed to press on her heart with a leaden 
weight that almost choked her, and made speech impossible. Not 
till he had fastened the chain round her neck did she speak again, 
and then her words were few and broken; little stereotyped 
expressions of thanks—nothing more. 

After a little they got up and retraced their steps, walking 
silently hand-in-hand, till they emerged from the mysterious path 
Reginald was not to know about. Then, when Dolores had again 
taken the bandage from his eyes, Reginald saw the traces of tears 
on her face, and though she strove to speak lightly and as usual, 
her lips trembled. 

Again the wild desire to take her in his arms and speak words 
of love surged madly up within him, and the effort to restrain it 
made his manner very constrained and unnatural. As he took 
leave of her and arranged where and how they next should meet, 
his one prevailing thought was to do so without being betrayed 
into expressions of feeling he had no right to utter. So with few 
words, and those sounding cold and unmeaning even to himself, 
he turned quickly away, and left her. 

But Dolores had no such consciousness of rectitude to support 
her. She only knew he had left her; left her abruptly, with a 
constraint of manner she felt keenly but could not account for. 
Was he displeased? Was he wearied of her society? A few 
hours ago she would have asked him why he was going; ques- 
tioned him about his return; talked playfully, probably, abont 
his forgetting her ; perhaps made some fondly foolish agreement 
to think of him always at some particular moment. But now, 
somehow, everything was altered. She no longer felt absolutely 
at her ease. :A shyness she had never felt before had taken 
possession of her, and she had hardly raised her eyes from the 
ground while he bade her adieu. 

But once gone she realised the awful calamity of his absence, 
and after watching his retreating figure till he was quite out of 
sight, she sat dejectedly down among the “ macchie ” and cried. 

It is a lugubrious occupation, which nevertheless seems to 
afford unspeakable consolation to the fair sex, and before very 
long things began to wear a brighter aspect. 

Dolores’ thoughts began to dwell on the speedy return of him for 
whose departure she was mourning. After all, he was only to be 
away a few days, and she had agreed to go to their trysting-place 
every afternoon, after three days had elapsed, at a certain hour, 
so that whenever he was able to come he was sure to find her. Sv 
drying her eyes, she dismissed her temporary griefs, and allowed 
her mind to dwell on the absolute happiness of the last few days. 

VOL. XCVI. x 
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Over and over again she recalled every word spoken by 
Reginald—every glance more eloquent far than words; and, al} 
alone as she was, blushed and smiled at the recollection. 

Suddenly a voice near her made her start and turn pale, as, 
looking up, she saw a dark, fine-looking man, in the loose shirt 
and coloured sash commonly worn by the peasantry, standing 
near her. 

“Pedro, how you frightened me!” she exclaimed; “I never 
heard you come; have you been there long?” 

“No, not very long. I hope I see you well, Mademoiselle 
Dolores; you seem to have pleasant thoughts for company.” 

There was a certain sarcasm in the tone in which he answered. 
Yet he removed his broad Spanish hat with much politeness, and 
stood bare-headed, as he fixed his keen dark eyes on the girl with 
an expression in which doubt was largely mingled with admira- 
tion. 

“Yes, quite well,” she answered, rather shrinking from his 
searching gaze; “why do you look at me like that, Pedro? What 
is the matter with you?” 

The question was a foolish one, as she realised the moment it 
was uttered, 

“ Dolores,” he said fiercely, and catching her by the arm as he 
spoke, “‘ who was that man I saw going down the hill yonder?” 

“What man? Don’t hold my arm like that—you hurt me.” 

“That Englishman from the yacht. I saw him go down the 
path there. He must have been here not half-an-hour ago.” 

“Tf you know so well who it was, why do you ask me?” she 
returned with affected indifference, recovering her self-possession 
and feeling that she must brave out the situation, though the 
anger in his eyes frightened her. 

‘Was he here ?” 

“You say he must have been, so I suppose he was.” 

“Did you see him?” 

For one moment she hesitated, then looked him straight in the 
face without showing by a quiver of her eyelid the inward tremor 
of her heart, and answered : 

“Yes, certainly I saw him, and spoke to him too; what of 
that? ” 

The calm assurance of her reply disarmed him, and, for the 
moment laid his suspicions at rest. 

“Tt is not right for you to be talking to young men, here, alone 
in the woods,” he said, with a voice of authority; ‘‘come, it is 
getting late, I will see you home.” 

“But are not you a young man ?” she asked with a little air of 
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mock surprise; “perhaps it would be better if I went home 
alone ?” 

“T am your fiancé,” he answered, drawing her arm within his 
with an air of proprietorship, “ that is quite different.” 

Yes, indeed, quite different, answered a faint echo in her heart, 


as she obediently accepted the support she would so infinitely 
rather have dispensed with. 


CuarTer X. 


“Hutioa, Reg, old man! Delighted to see you back again,” 
cried the cheery voice of Jim Oswald, as Reginald alighted from 
a little open victoria (the ordinary street cab of Ajaccio) in 
which he had driven up from the harbour. 

Mrs. Oswald came tripping out from the drawing-room to meet 
him, expressing her pleasure at his return, and the children 
rushed breathless from the garden with shouts of welcome. It 
was very pleasant to be greeted so cordially. Tea was just ready,. 
and he sat down to it in Mrs. Oswald’s pretty drawing-room with 
the thorough appreciation of one who has been more or less 
roughing it for the last week or two. How sweet the flowers 
smelt, how soothing the half-light of muslin and rose-coloured 
curtained windows felt after the glare outside; how fresh and 
cosy the room looked ; how dainty was its mistress in her delicate- 
hued, simple cotton dress. 

“There are a whole lot of letters for you, Sir Reginald,” said 
Mrs. Oswald, when he had finished a third, and refused a fourth, 
cup of tea. ‘You'll find them on the smoking-room chimney- 
piece, where, I daresay, you would prefer to read them in peace 
—or shall I send for them?” 

“Thank you, I'll find them myself presently,” he answered. 
“Tell me first what you’ve been about all this time.” 

“Oh, nothing much, riding as usual, and we’ve bathed once or 
twice, it’s been so wonderfully warm for the time of year. The 
people here look upon us as the most utter lunatics, for they 
never bathe till St. John’s day, no matter what the weather may 
be; take twenty-four baths in succession and then stop. Then 
Jim went away for a couple of days for a pig-hunt, and oh, yes, 
some people you know were here in their yacht, and so sorry not 
to see you—the Thornleighs—they went away yesterday. By- 
the-bye, they told us of your engagement, Sir Reginald. You 
must have thought it so rude of us not to congratulate you before, 
but I do so most heartily now.” 
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No answer. 

“T remember Miss Munro some years ago in England,” she 
continued, “ but she was quite a child then.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Oswald—it—I—that is, we’ve known each 
other all our lives, you know,” answered Reginald nervously, and, 
after a rather embarrassed pause, he turned to Jim Oswald and 
asked if he had had good sport among the wild pigs. 

Mr. Oswald was busily occupied in trying to see fair play and 
an amicable division of bread and milk between the bull-dog and 
the cat. Each had his own particular saucer, but pussy always 
fancied that the one of which she was not partaking was the best, 
and Sambo’s face of patient resignation was truly comical as, with 
a “phit” and a pat of her paw, the cat drove him from one to the 
other. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Oswald, rousing himself from his engrossing 
occupation, and picking up the offender much to the satisfaction 
of Sambo, who finished both saucers-full in a twinkling. ‘“ Sport, 
did you say? No, not particularly. I don’t think there 
were any pigs, but if there had been, the whole thing was 
so badly arranged, and the beating of the woods so atrociously 
mismanaged, we never would have seen them. No, it was a very 
feeble ‘ chasse aux sangliers.’ ” 

“Is sanglier the French for wild boar?” asked Reginald. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, “I’m so glad you did not know, 
for I got so laughed at for my ignorance. I asked old Monsieur 
Tebaut, who came to tell us about it, for I know he piques 
himself on his English, and he turned to me with such a 
benignant smile and said, ‘Sanglier ? Ah! peegue-’ogue, Madame.’ 
It was all I could do not to laugh!” 

At that moment a little figure appeared in the doorway, and 
a little voice said, “Pease, father, may I take Perseus in the 
garden? we want to use him as a lion.” 

“ Certainly, child, only take care he doesn’t eat you up in his 
new capacity.” 

“Ts pussy called Perseus?” asked Reginald of the child, as 
she passed, staggering under the weight of the cat clasped in her 
arms. 

“Yes, we calls him that ‘cause he purrs so,” she answered, 
looking up at him with her great, serious blue eyes; “he purrs so 
ioud, just like mother’s sewing machine.” 

“A most ingenious name,” he answered, laughing. “ Well, I 
suppose I must be off and read my letters;” and he got up with 
rather a sigh and left the room after the child. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Oswald, severely, as the door closed behind 
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him, “if I were Miss Lilian, I would not feel much flattered that 
he had not done so before.” 


“How do you know that any of the letters are from her?” 
asked her husband. 

“Well, if they aren’t they ought to be. I must say,” she 
continued oracularly, “I can’t help feeling there is something 
most unsatisfactory about that engagement. I don’t believe 
Sir Reginald cares tuppence for the girl!” then seeing her 
husband raise his eyebrows, “Oh! you needn’t look so superior— 
I know what you're going to say, that I have ‘no grounds for 
my assertion,’ but I don’t want any grounds when I’m positive. 
I'm right without them. I’m ready to make you a bet that 
marriage never comes off.” 

“All right! done! though it’s very foolhardy of me when 
your groundless convictions are so strong. What shall it be? 
a thousand to one? You must give me long odds, you know, as 
I appear to be betting against a certainty.” 

“Tiresome man,” retorted his wife, laughing; “it’s no use 
arguing with you, but all the same, you'll see I’m right;” and 
the little lady settled herself down to read the last number of 
the Ladies’ Pictorial, with the resigned expression of a 
prophetess who knows that, of course, the last person from whom 
to look for appreciation is her own husband. 

Meanwhile, Reginald was opening his letters in the smoking- 
room. There were two from Lilian and one from his mother. 
He opened his mother’s first. It was a very characteristic letter, 
stifly worded, pompous, with a good deal of uninteresting in- 
formation; dry details of their journey to Cannes and its 
hardships, winding up with a long tirade against “ foreigners,” 
their manners, customs, and religion, the latter being made 
responsible for both the former. 

Reginald glanced through it with a feeling akin to contempt, 
though he was himself quite unaware of any such breach of 
filial reverence, and would have regarded it as very wrong. It 
is difficult to help feeling contempt for people who place them- 
selves on a purely imaginary pinnacle of superior virtue, and 
from it look with scorn on all who do not agree with them and 
admire them. Reginald would have been the first to ridicule 
such pretensions in others, but it had never occurred to him 
to analyse his feelings towards his mother. Some people are 
not given to self-analysis or to inquiring of themselves why they 
feel this or that. To such people the surroundings to which they 
are accustomed are institutions they never question, and their 
parents, simply because they are their parents, are taken for 
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granted, “honoured and obeyed,” however eccentric and un- 
reasonable they may be. It is only when the younger generation 
come to make new friends and new ties for themselves that the 
immense difference in their tastes and ideas becomes apparent. 
Reginald had always treated his mother with respect and 
deference, and would as soon have thought of combating her 
opinions or reasoning with her as to her prejudices, as he would 
have thought of fishing on Sunday, not dressing for dinner, or 
objecting to any of the other time-honoured institutions to which 
he had been accustomed from childhood. 

Nevertheless without assigning for it any reason, he could not 
but be aware of a certain lack of sympathy with his mother’s 
views of life abroad, as set down on her first arrival in Cannes. 
So putting aside her letter, he proceeded to open and read 
Lilian’s. 

“ Hotel de Paris, Cannes. 

“ Dear Rearvatp,—We arrived here last Thursday after a very 
tiring journey. We managed to lose some of the luggage, which 
was very tiresome. I think it must have been on arriving at 
Calais, for both Jones and the footman were so sea-sick they did 
not seem able to think of anything. It is the more annoying as 
the lost box contained both our store of tea and the biscuits we 
had brought with us. The bread is not good, and French people 
do not seem to understand toast. This is a fairly comfortable 
hotel. Quieter than the Hotel de France, and we have a nice 
sitting-room looking towards the sea, and one to the back where 
we dine. The food is not so good as we expected. Aunt Clotilde 
finds it very difficult to get a really nice chop or a plain joint, 
and they never seem to have heard of an ordinary rice or tapioca 
pudding—things we have every day at home! I thought you 
said French cookery was so good? Aunt Clotilde is far from 
well. I think she misses her home comforts. But besides she 
suffers much mentally. Her distress is great at the absence of 
any real religious feeling in France, which is painfully apparent, 
notwithstanding all the churches. It is dreadful to hear all the 
bands playing on Sunday, and indeed we were told that, in some 
place they call a casino, people even dance. Iam very thankful 
to have been born in a country where such things are not allowed. 
We have had fine weather on the whole, but a cold wind at times. 
I hope you are having good sport. Yours affectionately, 

“Lian Monro.” 


With a feeling of blank dismay, Reginald read this letter. It 
was the first he had received from ‘Lilian since their engagement 
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and it brought home to him with a shock the coldness and 
narrow-mindedness of the writer. The letter dropped from his 
hand, and the writer rose before his mind’s eye as he had seen 
her many times, sitting at her embroidery, playing the piano, 
walking in the garden, pouring out tea. Always calm, placid, 
comme-il-faut. How many times had he assured himself that 
Lilian was all that he desired in a wife! Staid, irreproachable 
in mind, manners, and appearance; never hurried or excited, 
never untidy or il'-dressed—neither capable of heights of joy 
nor depths of wee--but that was, he had always maintained till 
within the last few days, exactly what he wanted in his wife. 
But now, as if by magic, all his previous views of life had been 
upset, misplaced, disarranged, so that what had been in his 
mind a well-ordered, carefully mapped-out future was now a 
scene of wildly chaotic confusion. Again and again he tried 
to think calmly, to reason justly, but ever to disturb his re- 
flections came the alluring face of Dolores Mariani with its 
bewitching eyes. Eyes so soft, so expressive, so changeful ; 
now sparkling with fun and laughter; anon deepening with 
thoughtful seriousness or shining wistfully through a mist of tears. 

They remirded him, in their dark, clear, beauty, of one of the 
mountain lochs of his native land, in whose limpid depths every 
varying light and shade, each gleam of sunshine and dark storm- 
cloud, are reflected. And his whole heart went out in yearning 
love to the gentle girl whose sensitive nature looked out so 
innocently from those ‘ windows of the soul.” 

+ And yet Reginald could not but be keenly alive to the fact 
that there were many difficulties and drawbacks to his marrying 
Dolores. 

First and foremost he was bound to someone else. With the 
true callousness of a man for his rival he never even took into 
account that she was in the like situation. He had no remorse 
at the thought of what “Pedro” might feel. But of Lilian he 
did think with a very serious feeling of compunction. Still, 
engagements had been broken before, and might be broken 
again. It was surely worse to marry a girl he had ceased to 
care for; especially when—as at last he admitted to himself was 
the case—he was madly in love with another. 

Many a time had Reginald inveighed against the absurd and 
obsolete idea that it is right to marry a person when all love is 
dead rather than break an engagement once entered into. But 
now that he found himself face to face with the situation—found 
himself in the place of the person who wishes to perform the 
ungracious act of freeing himself,—he became aware that it was 
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most unpleasant. He did not like the idea of behaving disgrace- 
fully, for undoubtedly that was what it would be called— 
possibly even what it was! But putting that aside, supposing 
his engagement to Lilian broken, there were other considerations 
to be taken into account—considerations inevitable to one 
brought up as he had been, and who viewed the world (his world) 
from the standpoint he did. The thought of Dolores’ father, and 
the character he bore, was inexpressibly repugnant to him; so 
repugnant that he put it hastily aside, saying to himself that he 
need have very little to do with her father. Once married, need 
she ever see the wild outlaw again? And his thoughts went on 
to other branches of the subject. 

What would everybody (his everybody) say and think when the 
question came to be asked, “Who was Lady Graham?” It may 
seem to some people a small thing to weigh much with a man, a 
very secondary point to take into account. But the Grahams 
were a very old family. They were allied to the best blood in 
Scotland, and Reginald was a Scotchman to the backbone in his 
pride of race and family. To him that such a question would be 
asked, and no satisfactory answer found to it, was a very serious 
matter. He imagined Dolores at all the different entertainments 
in the neighbourhood of Grahamsby—at the Hunt Ball—the 
Western Meeting—he thought of her staying at the various houses 
of his friends and relatives; felt how she would have to run the 
gauntlet of a by no means good-natured criticism, and realised 
the disadvantage she, who knew nothing of the ways or shibboleth 
of society, would be at. London would matter less, he thougat, 
for there no one cares much who a man’s wife is as long as she is 
“emart.” Are not many of the “best” people connected now 
by marriage with cotton-spinners and drysalters, not only of 
American and Australian but British extraction. Her beauty, 
of course, would be universally allowed, but a man, at least a man 
of Reginald’s opinions, wants something more than beauty in his 
wife. He wants her to hold her own and fill her part irreproach- 
ably in the position which, as his wife, she will hold. 

With a feéling of maddening indecision he rose to his feet, 
uttering an impatient exclamation, and began pacing the room. 
His eye fell on Lilian’s second letter lying unopened on the 
table, and taking it up he tore it open. It was a little warmer 
in its tone than the first, for she had received Reginald’s letters 
now, and even Lilian felt, after reading them, that she might 
venture on a little less formality with her affianced husband ; so it 


began, “My dear Reginald,” and ended, “Ever yours affection- 
ately”! 
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But Reginald did not even notice the difference, so aghast was 
he at the contents of the letter. His mother, it appeared, had 
gone from Cannes to Monte Carlo, “ hearing it was a lovely place,” 
but had been so horrified, on discovering to what manner of 
place she was giving the sanction of her presence, that she 
proposed leaving as soon as possible and coming to Ajaccio. She 
was only waiting, Lilian said, for particulars from Reginald as to 
the best route, &c., and would start at once on hearing from him. 
He glanced at the date of the letter. It had been written nearly 
a week previously. The situation had been embarrassing before, 
it was ten times worsenow. “ They must not, they shall not, come,” 
he muttered to himself, and with the energy of despair he sat 
down and wrote a hasty line to his mother. Lilian had said Lady 
Graham was far from well; nervous and unlike herself. So taking 
that hint for his text he rushed into a diatribe against Ajaccio, its 
hotels and their discomforts ; begged her not to think of under- 
taking the sea voyage in her present state of health; and wound 
up by a strong recommendation of San Remo as a quieter and far 
more beautiful spot than any in Corsica. It was easy to persuade 
himself that in truth San Remo would be the more suitable place, 
and that letter was quickly disposed of. But now he felt the 
necessity of writing to Lilian, and the more he thought about it 
the more difficult it seemed. He sat gnawing his pen, and biting 
his moustache in all the agouies of indecision, tearing up one 
attempt after another, and every moment feeling more keenly the 
impossibility of putting facts into a form that did not seem 
positively brutal. Nevertheless, the more he thought of it, the 
more determined he became that the thing must be done. And 
if it was to be done, it had better be done at once. At last, 
seeing by the clock on the chimney-piece that if he did not write 
at once his letter would be too late for that evening’s boat, he 
seized his pen and dashed at it. A beginning once made, he 
wrote quickly and firmly, with an expression of painful deter- 
mination on his knitted brow. Before he had quite finished the 
servant came to ask if he had any letters for the post, and Jim 
Oswald to remind him that dinner would be ready in a quarter of 
an hour, so, finishing hurriedly, he addressed and stamped his 
letter, and before he had quite made up his mind to the deed it 
was done! ‘There was no use, as he told himself, while he hastily 
performed his toilette, having qualms of conscience about the 
thing now. It was done. Supposing he had behaved abominably 
—and he felt he had—to one person, he was considering the 
happiness of another as well as himself. Without being in the 
least a coxcomb, he could not help being aware that Dolores loved 
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him, and as soon as he heard from Lilian releasing him from his 
engagement, he would go and meet Dolores and ask her to be his 
wife. And after all the mental conflicts of the afternoon it was 
with a feeling of light-hearted satisfaction, of which he ought to 
have been thoroughly ashamed, that Reginald descended to dinner 
that evening. 


Cuaptrer XI, 


Tue next day was Hilda’s birthday. On coming down to break- 
fast Reginald found that sedate little individual seated at the 
table, eating bread and milk with her accustomed gravity and the 
added dignity given by the consciousness (as well as the weight) 
of having a huge wreath of flowers on her head. Around her 
plate were grouped a number of heterogeneous articles, varying 
from a little gold filagree cross from “ mother” to a mysterious 
looking red bundle supposed to represent a doll. This latter was 
a present from Dolly (the play upon the word being supposed to 
make it particularly appropriate), and had been manufactured by 
that young lady herself. 

“ Hullo!” exclaimed Reginald, regarding her with an ex- 
pression of mock surprise, “ what’s the matter with Hilda? Has 
she blossomed into a flower garden in the night?” 

“Ttzer buthday!” burst out Dolly who was sitting opposite 
her sister and regarding her with an expression of rapturous 
admiration, “it’s her crown! Peoples is always queens on their 
own birthday.” 

“ Bless me,” he answered, “ then if it’s my birthday to-morrow 
may I be a queen?” 

“Mens is kings.” 

“Ah! Well, then, should I be a king?” 

But here Hilda interfered. . 

“ Js it your birthday ?” she said fixing her serious eyes on him 
with a judicial air, “ or are you joking, like father does ?” 

“There’s nothing like going straight to the point and asking 
a man at once if he means to be funny or not,” laughed Reginald. 
“T think I’'d better change the subject! May I have some coffee, 
please, Mrs. Oswald ? ” 

“Children, you talk too much,” said their mother, “but you 
must forgive them to-day in consideration of its being a birthday. 
And now,” she continued as she handed the desired cup of coffee, 
‘“*T must break it to you gently, Sir Reginald, that we are going a 
picnic to-day. It is one of the fixed beliefs in this family—one 
of our most cherished institutions—that we must go a picnic on 
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a birthday! But if you would rather stay at home, please don’t 
hesitate to do so.” 

“Leave me at home! what a horrible idea! I do think that is 
unkind of you, Mrs. Oswald. Isn’t it, children?” putting on a 
piteous face. 

“ Mother’s never unkind,” said Hilda solemnly, while Dolly, 
dropping off her chair;(for no other expression describes the 
manner of her descent), hurried round to his side, and raising 
herself on tip-toe said, “ don’t ’oo ky, and I’se take ’oo wiss me.” 

** Thank you, little woman,” he said, kissing her, “then that’s 
all settled, and I put myself under your protection for the rest of 
the day.” 

“ Father,” said Hilda, who had by this time finished the serious 
business of eating, and was struggling to collect all her presents 
to carry away with her, and at the same time balance her some- 
what top-heavy wreath, “ there’s one thing I want toknow. What 
does the Queen do on her birthday ? for she wears a crown every 
day ; does she wear two?” 

“T never had the honour of breakfasting with her Majesty on 
her birthday,” answered Mr. Oswald. 

“ Well, but what do you think, father ?” 

“T think you'd better be off and feed the pigeons, or they'll 
think a birthday very poor fun indeed. Come along, Reg, if 
you've finished, and let’s take a look at the garden, and leave 
Kitty to wrestle with the thirst of her offspring for knowledge. 
When they once begin to catechise me I never know where they'll 
stop, and the only safety is in flight!” he added as they left the 
room. 

Twelve o'clock was the time at which the picnic party was to 
start. A few minutes after that hour the two friends came 
strolling quietly up from the garden. At the door they met 
Mrs. Oswald, her usually smiling face wearing a very perturbed 
expression. 

“Upon my word these Corsicans are too tiresome,” she said ; 
“it’s past twelve o’clock and the things have never come from 
Madame Mille’s!” 

“ Well, never mind,” said Jim blandly, “let’s do without, who 
cares ?” 

“That’s so like you, Jim, thinking it doesn’t signify; but it’s 
not only cakes, and I do care about Hilda’s birthday cake, but 
I ordered a paté de merle as well, and was depending upon it. I 
don’t think we’ll have enough to eat without.” 

““Who cares? as Jim says,” replied Reginald; “but it would 
be a pity to disappoint Hilda. Look here, couldn’t I go to 
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Madame Mille’s? I see the carriages are there. Yes, really I’a 
like to,” he added, seeing her about to object; “and do let me 
take the children with me, and we'll see if Hilda can’t find a box 
of chocolate she would like. I did not know it was her birthday, 
and have been feeling quite unhappy at having no offering for 
‘the Queen.’” 

So in a few minutes they started off; Reginald sitting 
“bodkin,” with a child on each side of him; Dolly grinning 
from ear to ear, and having to be held to prevent her throwing 
herself out of the carriage in one of her ecstatic bounds; Hilda, 
quite as happy and excited, but showing it only by a sort of still 
joy, her hands tightly clasped, her eyes glowing. At the end 
of half an hour they were back again in a state of even greater 
beatitude, each hugging an enormous box of chocolate; “for,” as 
Hilda explained to her mother, “he did think Dolly was sure to 
have a birthday sometime in the year, and he may not be here 
just on the day; which was quite true.” 

“So, having the Queen’s sanction,” added Reginald laughing, 
“T ventured on the unheard-of proceeding of giving them each a 
present!” 

“You are spoiling them horribly,” said Mrs. Oswald, shaking 
her head; but the smile accompanying the words, and the look 
in her eyes as she uttered them, contradicted the implied reproof. 
In her heart she was more convinced than ever that Sir Reginald 
was, as she expressed it, “a thoroughly nice man.” 

“Madame Mille sent you all sorts of messages and apologies,” 
he continued ; “ she had understood that Madame la Consule would 
be passing the shop and call, herself, for the things; she was 
‘ désolée’ and ‘ boulversée, and insisted on adding a large parcel of 
‘Marrons glacés’ for the ‘ petite ange, Ilda.’ I assure you I had 
much difficulty in escaping from her shop with the children! 
But here we are, paté de merle and all, and Dolly says, I may 
sit next her at lunch, so my satisfaction is complete. Do let’s 
be off!” 

A merrier party never started on an expedition, and Reginald 
was the life and soul of it. He was in as high spirits as any 
schoolboy. 

They drove along the Solario road through olive trees and 
vines, prickly pears and aloes, gradually ascending till Ajaccio 
lay mapped out at their feet. 

“How absurdly small the people look walking about in the 
streets,” exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, “and the soldiers eternally 
drilling in the ‘ place ;’ they are like a lot of little ants!” 

“T prefer the sound of their martial music from this distance,” 
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answered her husband; “how sick one gets of that incessant 
shrill trumpeting, and the eternal rat-ta-ta-ta-tat of the drums.” 

“Do you dislike it?” asked Reginald. 

“Yes, don’t you?” 

**No, I like everything here.” 

“« You surprise me,’ said the cat,” quoted Mrs. Oswald; “I am 
very enthusiastic about some things here, but I do draw the line 
at being wakened from my peaceful slumbers every morning by 
these tiresome soldiers.” 

Arrived at the fountain they spread luncheon under a tree and 
sent away the carriage, agreeing to walk home by the hill path. 
Hilda did the honours of the feast, and presided over her cake 
with unrivalled dignity. The talk was a funny jumble of childish 
chatter and “ grown-up” conversation. 

“Tt seems almost wicked to eat blackbird pie,” said Reginald 
as he dived into the paté with a spoon; “ but I must say it’s 
Al. No, Jim, you’ve had three helpings, and I will not sanction 
a fourth. Indeed, in your positionas the representative of the 
English nation, I consider it disgraceful that you should eat black- 
birds at all.” 

“They eat blackbirds in England,” said Hilda with decision, 
rising as usual in defence of her parents. 

“Pardon me, your Majesty is in error,” returned Reginald, 
making a low bow to her. 

“ But,” said the child, making a quaint little serious imitation 
of his mock reverence, “ there was the pie they had the blackbirds 
in that sang; and that was English, and a king too.” 

“Well done, Hilda,” laughed her father. ‘“ You ought te have 
been a boy, and we'd have made a lawyer of you. You are stuffed 
as full of logic as that pie was with the four-and-twenty black- 
birds.” 

“Am I, father? I haven’t had any,” was the gravely be- 
wildered answer, which sent the “grown ups” all off laughing 
again, as anything, however trivial, any joke, however feeble, 
will, when everyone feels gay and light-hearted. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible anyone could be anything but happy 
in such a climate and in such scenery, does it, Mrs. Oswald ?” 
said Reginald presently, as they sat enjoying the magnificent 
view after luncheon. “As for me, I feel just like the children, 
I could shout for joy! I don’t think I ever felt so absurdly 
happy in my life.” 

“Don’t say that, Sir Reginald!” she answered quickly, “it is 
go unlucky. But you look as if you were bubbling over with 
high spirits. I hope you aren’t ‘fey,’ as we say at home.” 
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“Tt’s my turn to say ‘don’t,’ now! What a very lugubrious 
idea to suggest to me!” A sudden shadow passed across his 
face at her words, but it was gone immediately, and a few 
minutes afterwards he was racing down the hill with Dolly on 
his shoulder, and Hilda in full pursuit. 

“What a boy he is!” commented Mrs. Oswald to her husband, 
as they followed more sedately; “it is difficult to believe he is 
eight-and-twenty. He looks as if he’d never had a care in his 
life.” 

* And you, my poor little wife,” smiling at her serious face, 
“have you had so very many that you look down upon him at the 
mature age of twenty-five from the heights of your experience ? ” 

“You old goose! you know I haven’t,” answered Kitty, 
glancing tenderly up at him, “thanks to you. But still he 
makes me feel somehow as if I were older than he,” and with 
that oracular sentence changed the subject. 

It was a very pretty walk down the zig-zag path through 
the macchie to the sea shore; the view was lovely; the wild 
flowers enchanting. It was, as Mrs. Oswald said, “like walking 
through a garden all the way.” On the shore a group of pic- 
turesque bare-legged fishermen were dragging in their nets, and 
singing at the same time a strange dirge-like song. In strong 
contrast to them an English family was to be seen picking up 
shells, the mother, surrounded by her troop of children, looking 
for all the world like a hen and her chickens scratching in a 
farm-yard! Mrs. Oswald stopped to speak to the lady, who had 
lately arrived at one of the hotels, and the children of course 
wanted to join in the search for shells, so the two men walked 
on alone. 

Arrived at the house they sat down under the chesnuts to 
smoke. Presently a servant came out and asked if they would 
have tea, and handed Reginald a telegram. He opened it care- 
lessly, but a moment after an exclamation of unqualified distinct- 
ness made his friend turn towards him in some surprise. 

“Eh?” he said, “did you speak ? ” 

“T said damn,” answered Reginald with emphasis. 

“Oh!” 

There was a pause in which Reginald stared blankly before 
him. 

“ Nothing wrong I hope?” 

- “My mother’s coming here.” 

“Oh!” This time the “oh” was more prolonged, and had a 
certain note of appreciative sympathy. Jim Oswald had met 
Lady Graham and did not like her. 
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“ And Lilian—Miss Munro—with her.” 

“Ah!” 

Certainly Mr. Oswald’s comments on his friend’s information 
were of the most meagre. But there was a distinct interrogation 
in the “ Ah!” and Reginald replied to it as he might not have 
done to a more verbose and less sympathetic question. 

“I wish to heaven I could prevent them coming,” he said 
gloomily. 

“When do they start ?” 

“ To-night.” 

“Then you can’t.” 

“T know. It’s the very devil!” and Reginald got up and 
walked into the house, leaving his friend a good deal puzzled by 
his demeanour. 

For a moment Reginald had thought of confiding his difficulties 
to Jim Oswald, and asking his advice. But on second thoughts 
he refrained. There were more interests than his own involved 
in his affairs. He felt he ought not to tell anyone that he was 
breaking off his engagement. Probably Lilian would prefer to 
have it supposed the rupture was of her own making. Then he 
did not wish the Oswalds to know about Dolores at present. He 
shrewdly suspected that Mr. Oswald told most things to his wife, 
and Reginald had no wish that little Mrs. Kitty, much though 
he liked her, should discuss his private affairs just at present. 
When his mother and Lilian were gone he would tell Mrs. Oswald, 
himself, about Dolores, and ask her to be kind to the motherless 
girl. Perhaps she would have Dolores to stay at the Consulate, 
and But his thoughts were travelling too far into the future, 
and with an effort he brought them back to the present. It was 
not a pleasing present! The thought of meeting Lilian was 
inexpressibly repugnant to him. It had been difficult enough to 
write that letter to her, which he knew she could not now receive 
before leaving Monte Carlo; how much more difficult would it 
be to put into words what he must now say to her. She would 
arrive in two days. Then suddenly he remembered that was the 
very day he had arranged to meet Dolores! What could he do? 
How could he let her know? It might be several days after the 
arrival of his mother and Lilian before he could get away. He 
must not arouse their suspicions, or do anything that might lead 
to inquiries—perhaps even to the discovery of his attachment. 
He would have no gossip about that. These secret meetings 
must never be known. He would have no breath of scandal come 
near his darling Lucia; so he said to himself, with the self- 
sufficiency of man, imagining that the usual workings of the 
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universe would be altered and amended at his desire, or by his 
superior wisdom. 

So it was with complete confidence in their success that he 
rapidly made his plans. He would start early next day for his 
trysting-place with Dolores. She had promised to be there every 
day, so he was sure to meet her. He would explain to her that 
his absence was unavoidable for a time; and then return to 
receive his mother. But not—this he promised himself with more 
insistance than anything else—not till he had absvlutely broken 
with Lilian would he say one word to Dolores of his love. 

That evening the Oswalds were surprised by Reginald’s 
announcement of his determination to leave Ajaccio at an early 
hour next morning to drive “tothe neighbourhood of Bocagnano,” 
which place, he said, he “ wanted to see.” He would, however, he 
assured them, return in time to receive his mother and Miss 
Munro. 

His hearers were perhaps equally at a loss to imagine the 
reason of their guest’s sudden resolution. But man-like, Mr. 
Oswald troubled himself not one jot as to the why and wherefore 
of it. His wife, on the contrary, woman-like, was full of curiosity, 
and spent most of the evening in surmises as vague and 
improbable as they were futile. But in one conjecture, at least, 
she was right, and that was the sapient one to which she gave 
vent as she composed herself to slumber that night : 

“ Foolish or not, Jim, of one thing I’m certain ; there’s more in 
this starting off to Bocagnano than meets the eye!” 





ERRATUM. 


On page 29 of TemPLE Bar of last month read “ Dante’s” for “ Goethe's” 
tn the fourth line. 











